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After  One  Year 


A  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  was  purchased  from  the  executors 
of  the  Frank  Knox  estate  by  the  present  man* 
agement. 

At  that  time,  we  pledged  you  a  newspaper 
dedicated  solely  to  the  public  interest  which 
would  reflect  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the 
Midwest  and  the  qualities  of  strength  which 
have  made  Chicago  the  great  city  that  it  is. 

It  was  our  announced  aim  to: 

1.  Keep  the  Chicago  Daily  News  politically 
independent. 

2.  Insist  that  this  newspaper’s  first  responsi' 
bility  is  to  the  general  public  —  uncontrolled 
by  any  group,  faction,  party  or  special  interest. 

3.  Fight  for  those  principles  we  believe  to 


be  right  and  resist  any  encroachment  upon  the 
liberties  and  inalienable  rights  of  our  people. 

4.  Serve  as  an  impartial  portrayer  of  the 
news,  a  fearless  interpreter  of  the  moving  events 
of  our  time  and  a  faithful,  sincere  and  honest 
servant  of  the  people. 

5.  Have  faith  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

As  we  near  our  first  anniversary  and  the 
completion  of  another  12'month  circulation 
period,  it  is  gratifying  indeed  to  record  the 
progress  that  has  been  made. 

The  following  comparison  of  net*paid  cir* 
culation  averages  indicates  rather  conclusively 
the  greatly  increased- acceptance  that  is  being 
given  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Year  ending  September  30,  1945  461,602 

Year  ending  September  30,  1944  421,418 

Daily  Average  Increase  40,184 


For  the  month  of  September,  1945,  the  daily 
net  average  was  479,840  or  an  increase  of 
44,892  copies  over  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

We  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  our  readers, 
both  old  and  new,  for  their  expression  of  con* 
fidence  in  us  and  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  give  the 
people  of  Chicago  and  surrounding  area  a  con* 
stantly  improving  newspaper  which  shall  be 


ever  aware  of  its  great  responsibilities  to  the 
general  public. 

We  thank  our  readers  and  advertisers  alike 
for  the  continuing  encouragement  and  support 
that  is  rapidly  making  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
the  fastest  growing  newspaper  in  America. 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 


(Reprinted  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  October  3,  1945.,) 
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ZJkU  U  Chicago*** 

vast  production  confer  .  .  .  where 
the  world's  largest  steel  plants 
constantly  pour  their  flow  of  vital 
metal  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  so  great  in  volume  as  to 
challenge  imagination. 

These  steel  sinews  of  global 
proportions  reflect  Chicago's  great 
industrial  permanency  ...  so  does 
the  Herald-American  mirror  this 
public's  interests  and  ambitions 
to  a  greater  degree— expressed  in 
sound  circulation — than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  evening  field. 


m:. 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


A  HEARST  NEWSRARER 


/y  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE, 


What  happened  at  the  radio  show  the  whole  country  listened  to  last  night — but  couldn't  see?  .  .  .  What 
is  likely  to  be  tomorrow’s  hottest  hit  tune,  and  how  come  it  was  written?  .  .  .  Who's  in  what  new  plays,  and 
how  do  rehearsals  look?  . .  .  What  do  famous  film  folk,  on  from  Hollywood  or  bound  for  there,  have  to  say 
for  themselves?  .  .  .  What  night  club  comic  has  just  gotten  a  nod  from  the  networks — and  why? 

It’s  answers  to  questions  like  these  that  make  the  kind  of  Broadway  news  Jack  Gaver  writes  every  day  for 
U.  P.  papers  from  Baltimore  to  Santa  Barbara.  He’s  been  doing  it  for  15  years,  and  those  years  show  in 
the  way  he  knows  what’s  going  on  and  what  part  of  it  people  everywhere  want  to  know  about.  He’s  turning 
out  a  column  that’s  all  first-hand,  that’s  timely  and  lively — one  that’s  as  bright  as  the  Broadway  it  covers, 
a  mainstay  among  reports  on  the  Main  Stem. 

It  ranks  with  the  best  of  extra-cost  syndicated  features  of  its  sort.  Yet  it  goes  to  U.  P.  clients  as  part  of 
their  general  daily  news  report — a  notable  news  premium  from . . . 

_ UNITED  PRESS 
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“What’s 

up, 

Doc?” 


♦  Well,  Doc  Wm.  Esteps  was  in  the 
clover.  After  several  close  brushes  with 
the  law  in  other  States,  this  self-styled 
naturopathic  physician  was  set  up  in 
Tennessee  where  loopholes  in  the  State 
laws  were  so  gaping  that  any  diploma- 
mill  quack  could  operate  unhindered. 
His  Memphis  Research  Clinic  was  reap¬ 
ing  a  harvest  with  all  its  high-sounding 
gadgets  and  prescriptions  until  The 


Commercial  Appeal  exposed  his  racket. 

♦  Reporter  Harry  Woodbury  posed  as 
a  patient  going  through  the  Research 
Clinic  and  Doc  diagnosed  that  he  had 
sinus  trouble,  high  blood  pressure,  and 
six  ulcers.  The  prescriptions  Doc 
dashed  off,  calling  for  toxic  drugs,  gave 
the  police  excuse  to  arrest  him  on  a 
technicality  and  Doc  was  convicted  en¬ 
tirely  on  Woodbury’s  testimony.  But 
after  this  exposure  by  The  Commercial 
Appeal,  the  police  learned  that  several 
patients  had  died,  and  now  he  is  wait¬ 
ing  trial  on  second  degree  murder 
charges. 


N 


Ilte  bigger  result  of  The  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal’s  editorial  alertness,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  the  change  in  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  to  prevent  sudi 
quacks  from  practising  in  the  future. 
By  its  public  acts,  by  its  superb  jour¬ 
nalistic  achievements,  Ihe  Commercial 
Appeal  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most 
influential  papers  in  America.  Today 
|with  its  tremendous  influence, 
with  the  greatest  circulation  CS 


in  its  105-year  history,  it  is 
an  exceptionally  resultful 
medium  for  advertising. 


THE  MEMPHIS 


COMMERCIAL  APPE  AL 
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Beginning  Monday  October  29 
United  Feature  Syndicate 
offers  o  NEW  DAILY 
COLUMN  by 


RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 


TODAY  IN  EUROPE 


Randolph  Churchill  has  top  contacts  in  Europe  with  top 
men  everywhere. 

*  4*  41 

His  sources  of  vital  information  behind  the  scenes  are 
coundess. 

*  *  * 

He  is  an  authentic  news-hound — proven  by  past  performance 
as  a  star  correspondent  for  London  newspapers. 

♦  ♦  « 

He  is  endowed  with  a  rare  gift  for  shrewdly  sizing  things  up 
— ^proven  by  accurate  forecasts  in  the  past. 

*  ♦  « 

He  is  now  on  a  roving  assignment  to  report  daily  on  the 
news  back  of  the  news  in  Europe. 


Starting  Subscribers 


Albuquerque  Tribune 
Birmingham  Post 
Boston  Globe 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  News 
Cincinnati  Post 
Columbus  Citiaen 
Cletreland  Press 
Denver  News 
Evansville  Press 
Edmontoa  Bulletin 
El  Paso  Herald-Post 
Fort  Worth  Press 
Halifax  Herald 
Houston  Press 
Indiaiuipolis  Times 

Jacksonville  Times- 
Union 

Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel 

Los  Angeles  News 


Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar 

Montreal  Star 

New  York  World- 
Telegram 

Otuwa  Journal 
Philadelphia  Record 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Portland,  Ore.,  Journal 

RoswelL  N.  M.,  Rec¬ 
ord 

San  Diego  Union 
San  FraiKisco  News 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Seattle  Times 
Tacoma  Times 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Daily  News 

Watertown,  N.  Y., 
Times 

Windsor  Star 


For  Samples  and  Terms  Please  Wire 
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THE  WICHITA  MARKET 


Th«  ABC  Wichita  R«lail  Tradinq  Zon*  con¬ 
tains  21  countiM.  S0%  of  ths  total  Rstail 
SalM  of  this  onrsa  ars  concsntratsd  in  the 
Wichita  City  Zone. 

COVERAGE  OP  THE  MARKET 

In  the  Wichita  City  Zone,  where  the  sales 
potential  equals  that  of  the  entire  balance  of 
the  morbet  area,  the  Eagle  bos  a  circulation 
lead  ol  several  thousand,  both  ssornlnq  and 
evening;  AdvettisiBg  placed  in  the  Eagle  is 
published  in  both  editions— giving  advertiserB 
double  frequency  of  impression  at  one  cost. 


ACCEPTANCE  BY  READERS 


Readers  pay  25c  weekly  for  the  Eagle,  al¬ 
though  the  other  pctper  is  offered  for  only  15c 
weekly.  More  families  pay  more  for  the  Eagle 
because  they  prefer  the  Eagle's  long-estab¬ 
lished  policy  of  complete  service  based  on 
editorial  integrity.  It  is  a  spirit  ...  an  un¬ 
selfish  desire  to  serve  and  serve  well  that 
gives  The  Eagle  the  prestige  and  influence 
in  its  field. 


Sell  The  Wichita  Market!! 


THE  REASON  WHY  the  Eagle  enjoys  the  leading  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  most  valuable  markets  is  because 
the  Eagle  serves  its  readers  best. 


CONFIDENCE  OP  READERS 

More  than  twice  as  many  classified  ads  are 
placed  in  the  Eagle  than  in  the  other  paper- 
more  in  every  classification.  The  Eagle  is 
12th  among  the  first  SO  Weekday  Morning 
Newspopers  and  ISth  among  the  first  SO 
Weekdoy  Evening  Newspopers  in  the  United 
States,  in  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  LINAGE! 
When  Wichitons  want  to  sell,  they  advertise 
in  the  paper  they  know  consistently  delivers 
results.  Classified  advertising  has  always 
been  a  true  barometer  of  the  pulling  power  of 
a  newspaper. 


OUTSIDE  THE  CITY  ZONE 

Analysis  of  actual  family  coverage  by  Wichita 
newspapers  in  each  county  of  the  entire  Wich¬ 
ita  Retail  Trading  Zone  shows  that  the  Eagle 
reaches  more  Effective  Buying  Income,  by 
millions  of  dollars,  than  the  other  paper. 


The  Eagle's  thirteen  editions  weekly  (morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday)  contain  leading  comics  including 
Mutt  <t  Jett,  Out  Our  Way,  Orphan  Annie,  Gasoline 
Alley,  Dick  Tracy,  Our  Boarding  House,  Smitty,  Win¬ 
nie  Winkle,  Bill  Mauldin,  Superman,  Bugs  Bunny, 
Moon  Mullins,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Regular  features  include  Washington  Merry-Gk>-Roimd, 
Burgess  Bedtime  Stories,  Dr.  Brady,  Chicago  Tribime 
Statistical  Charts,  and  similar  features  that  build  sub¬ 
stantial  family  readership. 

Associated  Press,  United  Press,  AP  Wirephoto,  Tele¬ 
photo,  Acme  Wirephoto  services  are  backed  up  with 
full  local  news  coverage.  A  recent  check  showed  the 
Eagle  contained  nearly  twice  as  many  columns  of 
local  news  as  the  other  paper.  Of  76  marriage  an¬ 
nouncements  made  during  this  period,  65  appeared 
first  in  the  Eagle.  Month  after  month,  subscribers 
receive  more  from  the  Eagle— over  a  thousand  more 
pages  during  the  first  six  months  of  1945. 


OUTSIDE  THE  RETAIL  TRADING 
ZONE 


The  Eagle  is  a  well-balanced  daily  newspaper  that  is 
accepted  and  read  with  confidence  in  the  home. 


Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
counties  outside  the  ABC  Wichita  Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zone  are  beyond  Wichita's  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence. 


HOW  IT  ALL  ADDS  UP 

The  Wichita  market  can  be  clearly  defined, 
and  within  that  market  the  Eagle  has  dom¬ 
inating  coverage  in  the  areas  most  valuable 
sales-wise.  Throughout  the  Wichita  zone,  the 
Eagle  reaches  the  most  buying  power.  Beyond 
the  Wichita  market  area,  distant  plains  coun¬ 
ties  are  generally  small  in  sales  potential,  and 
even  the  potential  that  exists  outside  is  not 
subject  to  influence  from  Wichita. 
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New  York  Chicago 

Detroit  IjOS  Angeles  San  Francisco 

.EDITOR  R  PUBLISHER  for  OcfebM- If,  1941 


J^RIVE  THROUGH  almost  any  street  in 
Detroit  and  you’ll  see  them — new  homes 
going  up,  steam  shovels  gouging  out  the 
earth  for  new  store  foundations,  riveting  machines 
chattering  on  the  steel  girders  of  new  factories — 
men  and  machines  preparing  the  framework  of  a 
greater,  more  prosperous  Detroit.  Already,  since 
V*E  Day  the  value  of  building  permits  in  Detroit 


has  totaled  nearly  $36,000,000  and  that  is  just  a 
beginning!  And  it  has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of 
drastic  restrictions  and  severe  shortages  in  both 


material  and  skilled  labor. 
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The  Detioit  News 
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This  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  great  activity 
in  the  automotive  industry  which  is  just  getting 
into  production  on  the  first  of  several  6,000,000<car 
years!  A  50%  increase  over  the  preware  average! 

So,  if  the  building  industry  and  the  automotive 
industry  can  make  prosperity  in  a  market,  then 
Detroit  will  be  prosperous.  Watch  developments 
here  closely,  and  remember — your  message  in  The 
Detroit  News  goes  into  63.8%  of  all  city-zone  hornet 
taking  any  newspaper  regularly. 


Photographs  reproduced  here 
were  made  in  September,  1945 
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what  will  women  be  wearing? 


Ncto  Siniie^ 

•ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

Note:  All  seats  sold  out 

EDITOR  A  PUILISHER  for  Octobor  20,  194i 


On  the  afternoons  and  evenings  of  October  23 
through  26,  The  New  York  Times  will 
present  "Fashions  of  The  Times— 4th  Edition." 

Staged  with  full  theatrical  effects  and  a 

• 

cast  of  leading  models,  "Fashions  of  The  Times" 
will  again  be  one  of  the  outstanding  fashion 
events  of  the  season  .  .  .  highlighting  the 
cooperation  of  the  whole  fashion  field  in 
producing  styles  of  all  kinds,  for  all  ages, 
at  all  prices,  with  emphasis  on  moderate- 
price  clothing  .  .  .  depicting  the  influence  of 
museums  as  an  inspiration  to  designers  .  .  . 
previewing  future  fashion  trends. 

Again  The  New  York  Times  salutes  the 
American  fashion  industry— designers, 
manufacturers  and  retailers. 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Self  Control  in  Paper  Use 
Mandatory,  Inland  Warned 


Steinman  Describes  Critical 
Period  in  '46 — Seaton  Elected 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  18— If  U.  S. 

newspapers  are  to  avoid  fur¬ 
ther  government  controls,  they 
must  exercise  self  control  in  the 
consumption  of  newsprint  for 
the  first  half  of  1946,  members 
of  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  were  told  here  yesterday  at 
their  meeting. 

With  a  monthly  shortage  of 
14,000  tons  of  newsprint  likely 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1946, 
publishers  are  virtually  obli¬ 
gated  to  enforce  self-restrictions 
if  they  are  to  avoid  chaos  and 
a  runaway  print  paper  market, 
even  though  the  War  Production 
Board’s  L-240  is  to  be  revoked 
Dec.  31,  Inlanders  were  told. 

FM  a  Main  Topic 

Newsprint  was  the  principal 
subject  discussed  during  the 
two-day  session.  FM  radio  also 
received  considerable  attention, 
with  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  problems,  and  the  special 
forum  on  new  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Fred  A.  Seaton,  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Tribune,  was  elected  In¬ 
land  president,  succeeding  Don 
Anderson,  Madison  (Wis. )  State 
Journal,  who  was  chosen  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une  was  named  vicepresident. 
and  L.  O.  Brewer,  Newton  (la.) 
News,  secretary. 

Newly-elected  directors  are: 
M.  M.  Oppegard,  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D. )  Herald;  John  R.  Scame- 
horn.  Niles  (Mich.)  Star,  and 
George  H.  Scruton,  Edalia  ( Mo. ) 
Democrat  &  Capital.  William  F. 
Canfield  continues  as  manager. 

More  than  350  Inlanders  at¬ 
tended  the  session,  marking  the 
Ingest  attendance  in  Inland’s 
history.  Membership  was  re¬ 
ported  at  373,  a  new  all-time 
high. 

i  Homage  was  paid  to  John  L. 

Ir  Meyer,  honorary  manager-emeri¬ 
tus  who  has  retired  after  13 
years  of  service.  Mr.  Meyer  re¬ 
ceived  a  testimonial  at  the 
L  Wednesday  luncheon. 

I  'Hard  Facta'  of  Newsprint 

}  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  Lancas¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  director 
I  of  WPA’s  Printing  and  Pubiish- 
I  ing  Division,  gave  the  “hard 
I  facts  of  life”  concerning  news¬ 


print.  He  emphasized  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  have 
enough  newsprint  for  all  news¬ 
papers  to  maintain  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  public  service.  He  an¬ 
nounced  the  Newspaper  Advis¬ 
ory  Committe,  now  under  WPB, 
will  continue  as  a  civilian  body 
under  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration  after  Nov.  3. 

Col.  Steinman  explained  that 
while  there  will  be  more  news¬ 
print  available  after  Jan.  1, 
there  will  not  be  enough  to  go 
around,  if  publishers  do  not 
exercise  self-control  as  imposed 
under  L-240.  Publishers  will  re¬ 
ceive  another  degree  of  less 
stringent  restriction,  but  must 
continue  to  conserve  newsprint 
if  all  newspapers  are  to  get 
their  fair  share,  he  said. 

He  cited  figures  from  the 
Newsprint  Mission  report, 
prints  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
to  show  that  while  Canadian 
production  will  be  up,  there  is 
little  hope  for  any  real  relief 
so  far  as  Scandinavian  pulp  ser¬ 
vices  are  concerned  for  the  first 
half  of  next  year.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  continued  dwin¬ 
dling  of  U.  S.  print  paper  manu¬ 
facturing  and  explained  that 
liberated  areas  in  Europe  must 
receive  a  minimum  amount  of 
newsprint  from  either  Scandina¬ 
vian  or  Canadian  sources  if  peo- 


WASHINGTON,  Oct.  18— The 

War  Production  Board  still 
has  not  acted  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Newspaper  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee  that  newsprint 
control  be  discontinued  as  of 
Dec.  31  and  there  is  a  likelihood 
that  the  Civilian  Production  Ad¬ 
ministration,  successor  to  WPB, 
will  reject  the  proposal. 

CPA  takes  over  Nov.  3  when 
WPB  expires  under  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  order.  There  is  a  disposi¬ 
tion  in  Washington  to  retain 
control  in  some  form  and  pre¬ 
vent  a  mad  scramble  for  news¬ 
print. 

An  increased  ceiling  price  on 
newsprint  is  a  “continuing 
study”  in  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  a  decision 


pie  there  are  not  to  die  from 
“lack  of  information.” 

Col.  Steinman  concluded  by 
saying  publishers  will  pay  many 
additional  dollars  and  suffer  the 
possibility  of  interruption  in 
public  service  if  they  use  more 
newsprint  than  necessary.  Such 
a  situation,  he  said,  might  well 
lead  to  government  controls 
more  stringent  than  L-240. 

What  About  Big  Buyers? 

“We  are  at  the  crossroads.”  he 
said.  “Old  Man  L-240  is  going 
out  the  window  Dec.  31.  The 
first  six  months  of  1946  will  be 
a  most  critical  period.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  in  your  hands  and  your 
hands  alone.  A  disastrous  situa¬ 
tion  can  be  avoided  if  users  of 
newsprint  voluntarily  continue 
restrictions  after  L-240  is  re¬ 
voked.” 

E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  ( Iowa ) 
Times,  chairman  of  the  Inland 
Newsprint  committee,  asked  Col. 
Steinman  what  is  going  to  pre¬ 
vent  larger  newspapers  from  go¬ 
ing  into  Canada  and  buying  up 
paper  at  high  prices,  as  they  did 
after  World  War  I.  Col.  Stein¬ 
man  said  the  only  way  such  a 
situation  can  be  prevented  is 
for  newsprint  manufacturers  to 
continue  present  government 
controls. 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  re¬ 
ported  that  ANPA’s  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  problem 
of  increasing  the  supply  of  avail¬ 
able  newsprint  to  publishers  and 
to  assure  that  no  newspaper  goes 
out  of  existence  for  the  lack  of 


probably  will  be  announced  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  producing  industry  has 
submitted  cost  statistics  in  sup¬ 
port  of  its  contention  that  the 
existing  ceiling  ( of  $61  f.o.b. 
New  York)  should  be  raised. 
An  advance  of  $3  to  $5  a  ton  is 
being  mentioned.  This  would 
add  approximately  $10,000,000  a 
year  to  publishers’  bills. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  consumed 
213^294  tons  of  newsprint  paper 
in  September,  compared  with 
189,612  tons  in  1944  and  239,098 
tons  in  1941.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  Sept.  1945  over  Sept. 
1944  of  12.5%  and  a  decrease 
under  Sept.  1941  of  10.8%. 


Washington  Talks  of  Continued 
Control  and  Paper  Price  Increase 
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Newspaper  in  America 


John  L  Meyer,  right  Inland's  hon¬ 
orary  monoger-emeriius.  receives 
a  gift  from  President  Don  Ander¬ 
son  on  behalf  of  members. 

a  minimum  supply  of  paper 
would  meet  next  week. 

Several  Inland  publishers 
voiced  the  complaint  that  while 
their  circulations  have  been 
frozen  under  L-240,  metropolitan 
papers  in  their  areas  have  come 
in  seeking  to  increase  their  cov¬ 
erage.  Smaller  publishers  want 
an  equal  chance  to  maintain 
their  circulations  at  high  levels, 
it  was  stated. 

One  publisher  asked  why  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  had  approved  abol¬ 
ishing  L-240  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  John  Potter,  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus,  Inland  member  of 
the  Committee,  explained  that 
the  advisory  group  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  go  before  Congress 
and  ask  for  extended  govern¬ 
ment  control  over  newsprint 
consumption. 

Teletype  Setter  Interest 

Considerable  interest  was 
shown  in  reports  on  operation 
of  teletype  composing  machines 
at  the  Forum  on  Equipment  and 
Buildings.  F.  W.  Schaub,  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review, 
told  of  successful  use  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  seven  years  and  ad¬ 
vocated  that  a  speedier  machine 
be  deveioped. 

A  teletype  setter  can  turn  out 
350  lirjes  an  hour  at  a  minimum, 
Schaub  said,  but  is  good  for 
twice  as  much  type  as  a  manu- 
aily  operated  machine. 

Representatives  of  equipment 
manufacturers  said  lack  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  foundry  castings 
were  delaying  factors  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  machines  and 
parts.  Prices  will  be  from  20 
to  25%  over  the  prewar  listings, 
they  said.  No  revolutionary 
printing  methods  were  predicted. 

Discussing  new  buildings, 
Ernest  John  Russell,  St.  Louis 
designer,  forecast  extensive  use 
of  aluminum,  glass  bricks  and 
plywood.  He  warned  that  air- 
conditioning  can  be  a  liability 
in  its  effect  on  workers. 
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1  ^  agreed  that  airplane  delivery 

Public  Relations  Code  !r'K,7roflSb?i’’»di^°fbS'‘’' 

n  R.  L.  Hemingcr.  Findlay  (O. ) 

Republican -Courier,  di:bcussed 

JT  X  X  wOD  X  X  the  possibility  of  increased  sec¬ 

ond  class  rates,  pointing  out 

CHICAGO  Oct.  18 — “Industry  by  thote  outside  our  profession,  that  reports  indicate  the  Post 

must  tell  the  public  what  it  VVe  propose  to  invite  valid,  con-  Office  Department  is  consider- 

stands  for  in  terms  of  the  Indi-  structive  criticism  by  competent  ing  a  raise  in  rates  to  boost 
vldual,  his  job.  his  family  and  students  of  public  affairs.  postal  revenue  from  this  source 

his  community,”  declared  J.  Rob-  “5.  We  also  believe  that  a  very  from  25  to  85  million  dollars 
gi*t  York,  acting  western  man-  distinct  yain  toward  better  pub-  annually  over  a  six-year  period, 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis-  he  relations  has  been  made  by  He  said  evidence  can  be  pre- 

ing,  ANPA,  in  presenting  "In-  ihe  recent  establishment  of  the  sented  to  show  Congress  that 

dus’try  and  Public  Opinion”  at  American  Council  of  Education  such  a  hike  in  rates  would  only 
the  Wednesday  luncheon  of  the  /or  Journalism  which  is  to  be  serve  to  penalize  the  local  press 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  supported  in  part  by  several  of  without  materially  benefltting 
With  a  series  of  colored  slides,  the  leading  newspaper  associa-  the  post  office. 


he  showed  how  advertising  is  ttons. 


The  general  management 


used  to  create  a  better  The  committee  should  con-  forum,  with  George  Y.  Bills, 

public  understanding  of  busi-  tinue  to  study  this  whole  public  Wolf  &  Company,  participating, 
ness  and  industry.  relations  problem  through  the  revealed  many  problems  and 

“Management  must  talk  to  the  years  and  should  report  to  this  brought  out  a  keen  interest  in 
man  in  the  street,”  said  York.  Association  regularly.  It  is  clear  profit  sharing  nlans.  Four  In- 
“Publlc  opinion,  it’ is  said,  is  as  that  the  change  necessary  can-  land  paper<!  h-va  adopt^  such 
strong  as  the  Legislature  and  he  accomplished  suddenly,  plans,  a  h^w  of  hands  indl- 

nearly  as  strong  as  the  Ten  Com-  tnust  proceed  thoughtfully  cated.  while  several  others  have 

mandments.  Whoever  can  change  deliberately."  in.^alled  pension  nlans. 

public  opinion  can  change  the  „The  convention  opened  on 

government  lust  that  much  ”  Wednesday  with  a  roundtable  sociation  s  budget  an  item  of 
Good  public  relations  copy  discussion  on  circulation  and  $750  for  Inland’s  first  year  con- 
York  said*!  should  be  short,  sim^-  Postal  affai^rs.  under  the  direc-  tribution  to  the  accredit  ng  pr^ 
pie.  direct  and  not  talk  “up  or  tion  of  John  Huston.  Ottumwa  gram  of  schools  of  journalism 
down.”  but  straight  to  the  aver-  <1®  '  Courier.  It  was  generally  under  the  supervision  of  the 
age  individual.  ■  — 

Oscar  Stauffer,  Topeka  State  f  J  *  ’ 

Journal,  chairman  of  the  new  1^  I 

Inland  Public  Relations  Com-  X  XCvL  XVi/X  X  X  XSXS  X4VXVXXVi/ 
mittee,  presented  the  following  _  ,  »  ■■■  m » 

recommendations  for  a  long-  Wl  L”  iX/T  1 

range  public  relations  program  X*XvLQ6  XXX  X  X*X  X  wLXJVO 
for  newspapers: 

Entering  o  New  Era  CHICAGO,  Oct.  18 — Members  of  they  believe  FM  will  largely  re- 

”1.  We  have  entered  a  new  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa-  place  AM. . .  With  respect  to  tele- 
era  in  the  field  of  communica-  tion,  especially  those  who  have  vision,  opinion  is  sharply  di- 


Oscar  Stauffer,  Topeka  State  f  J  *  ’ 

Journal,  chairman  of  the  new  |w  I 

Inland  Public  Relations  Com-  X  XCvL  XVi/X  X  X  XSXS  X4VXVXXVi/ 
mittee,  presented  the  following  _  ,  »  ■■■  m » 

recommendations  for  a  long-  Wl  L”  iX/T  1 

range  public  relations  program  X*XvLQ6  XXX  X  X*X  X  wLXJVO 
for  newspapers: 

Entering  a  New  Era  CHICAGO,  Oct.  18 — Members  of  they  believe  FM  will  largely  re- 

”1.  We  have  entered  a  new  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa-  place  AM. . .  With  respect  to  tele- 

era  in  the  field  of  communica-  tion,  especially  those  who  have  vision,  opinion  is  sharply  di- 
tions  in  which  other  agencies  applications  pending  for  FM  vided.  TTie  art  of  television  is 
are  becoming  increasingly  ac-  radio  station  license,  discussed  technically  far  more  complicated 
tive.  .  .  .  All  about  us  we  see  government  restrictions  con-  than  that  of  sound  broadcasting, 
evidence  that  in  the  neiv  era  a  fronting  publishers  in  this  field.  TlyB  cost  of  transmitters  and  re- 
free  press  is  a  determined  yard-  The  Federal  Conununications  ceivers  is  far  greater.  The  cost 
stick  of  whether  the  citizens  of  Commission  must  determine  of  producing  high  quality  pro- 
that  country  are  their  own  whether,  through  the  medium  of  grams  as  indicated  by  testimony 
masters.  .  .  .  Our  purpose  shall  FM,  the  opportunity  is  created  before  the  FCC  reaches  almost 
be  so  to  serve  the  common  good  to  develop  a  broadcasting  me-  fantastic  proportions.” 
that  our  profession  will  con-  dium  which  can  be  as  free  of  re-  “Radio  will  be  free,”  he  said, 

tinue  to  rise  in  confidence  and  striction  as  the  American  press,  “when  the  opportunity  for  pub- 

esteem.  C.  M.  Jansky,  Jr.,  radio  engineer  lie  discussion  on  highly  contro- 

“2.  We  are  convinced  that  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  said.  versial  issues  is  as  unrestricted 
most  of  our  changes  must  come  “If  a  free  press  is  to  live,  then  over  the  air  as  from  the  speakers’ 
from  within,  that  we  are  more  an  opportunity  for  a  free  radio  platform  and  when  broadcast 
competent  to  correct  our  weak-  must  be  created,”  declared  station  owners  can  express  their 
nesses  than  any  outside  agency.  Jansky.  “Unless  we  have  a  free  editorial  opinions  and  view- 
“3.  We  recommend,  and  urge,  radio,  freedom  of  the  press  will  points  as  freely  as  newspaper 
that  every  member  of  this  As-  be  destroyed.”  publishers.” 

sociation  begin  a  study,  by  such  He  showed  how  the  radio  spec- 

methods  as  he  finds  feasible,  of  trum  is  crowded,  and  if  FM  ...  ,  "  ...  . 

the  services  of  his  paper  in  all  channels  are  to  be  provided  they  .  away  with  the  limi- 

departments  and  of  the  reaction  must  come  from  television,  point-  jatlons  in  fr^i^ncies  now  in- 
of  the  public  toward  them.  ing  out  that  one  television  chan-  herent  in  radio  broadcasting,  he 
“4.  This  committee  also  pro-  nel,  if  assigned  to  FM,  would  asserted,  aiming  that  if  a  suf- 


poses  to  collect,  evaluate  and  re-  provide  30  channels 
port  to  this  Association  criticism  "I  have  no  inten 


provide  30  channels.  ’  ficient  number  of  channels  can 

"I  have  no  intention  of  dis-  assigned  to  FM,  all  reasonable 
paraging  television  which  may  •’CQueste  for  licenses  can  be  ac- 


DEPARTT4ENTS  broadcasting  medium  when  the  Armstrong,  the 

Advertising  .  .12  many  and  complex  economic  and  “rounder  of  FM,”  told  of  the 

Bright  Ideas  .  67  engineering  problems  involved  many  apparent  efforts  to  “bottle 

Cartoons  .  13  in  establishing  this  industry  have  since  its  inception. 

Circulation  .  48  been  completely  solved,”  he  said.  power  to  allocate  is  the 

Editorial  . .  “The  opinion  of  all  is  united  power  to  control  or  to  strangle,” 

Fehhnan  .  as  to  the  future  of  FM.  Chair-  pe  said,  in  asserting  this  is  the 

L attors  .  vv  man  Paul  Porter  of  FCC  has  'ssue  that  is  coming  before  Con- 

Obituarv  .  w  stated  that  he  believes  that  from  K^ess  within  the  next  year. 

Party  L^s .  2,000  to  3,000  FM  stations  will  be  Contrary  to  introduction  of 

Personals  .  jo  within  a  few  years.  How-  amplitude  modulation,  when 

5.  ,  ’2  ever,  no  such  number  of  stations  transmitters  preceded  receivers, 

noio^apby  .  84  will  be  licensed  within  the  pres-  FM  receivers  will  precede  trans- 

^r<^obon  .  86  ent  FM  band  if  applicants  cannot  mitters,  J.  E.  Brown,  chief  engi- 

.  56  establish  stations  where  they  neer,  ^nith  Radio  Corporation. 

Shop  Talk  .  80  want  them.  stated.  He  predicted  that  FM 

Short  Tokos  .  38  “The  most  prominent  AM  will  be  “365  times  better”  than 

Syndieotos  .  50  broadcasters  and  network  of-  AM,  once  it  is  fully  available  to 

flcials  have  stated  publicly  that  the  public. 


well  have  a  great  future  as  a  commented 


Maj.  Edwin  H.  Armstrong,  the 
founder  of  FM,”  told  of  the 


Little  Gives  Totals 
On  Bond  Support 

Chicago,  Oct.  18 — From  May 
1941,  through  August,  1945,  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of 
the  U.S.  published  $103,605,832 
worth  of  advertising  in  support 
of  War  Bond  drives,  S.  George 
Little,  special  consultant  to  the 
Treasury,  reported  at  the  Inlmd 
Dail.v  Press  Association  mectlag. 

Some  of  the  space  was  sold  ts 
sponsors  and  some  of  it  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  newspapers,  bt 
related.  During  six  campal^ 
newspapers  published  279, 000^000 
lines  of  news  on  War  Bondi 

American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism.  Directors  were 
informed  that  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  would  provide  $75,000  to 
cover  a  major  share  of  the  cost 
At  the  Thursday  morning 
forum  on  advertising,  Mr.  York 
suggested  that  publishers  take 
two  simple  steps  to  iinprove  theh 
relations  with  agencies.  He  ad¬ 
vocated  that  national  rate 
changes  be  made  on  July  1  or 
Jan.  1,  rather  than  at  any  ran¬ 
dom  time  during  the  year.  He 
suggested  also  that  publishers 
adjust  open  rates  for  national 
and  local  advertising  so  there 
will  be  less  differential. 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee,  reviewed  the  com¬ 
promise  situation  now  prevailing 
in  granting  of  blanket  recogni¬ 
tion  of  International  ’Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  1945  general  lawi 
“We  have  made  considerable 
progress,”  said  Dale,  “despite 
the  fact  that  both  sides  have 
been  prone  to  compromise  the 
issue  in  many  contract  re¬ 
newals.”  About  20%  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  granted  absolute 
recognition  to  ITU  laws,  while 
80%  have  compromised  in  some 
form,  he  said. 

He  said  ANPA  was  near  an  ar¬ 
bitration  agreement  with  the 
stereotypers’  imion. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  22  —  American  Assn, 
of  Adv.  Agencies,  northern 
California  members,  minia¬ 
ture  convention,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Oct.  22 — Sales  Executives 
Club  and  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  National 
Marketing  Forum,  New  York. 

Oct.  22-23 — Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Oct.  23  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Parker  House.  Boston. 

Oct.  23-24  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers’ 
Assn.,  fall  meeting,  Rochester. 

Oct.  26-27— National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  8th  annual  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  Session,  Mor¬ 
rison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  28  —  Florida  Daily 
Newspaper  Advertising  Assn., 
meeting.  Miami. 

Oct.  29-31— Central  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
postwar  convention.  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 
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N«w  Inland  Daily  Pr«u  Association  officers,  loft  to  right:  Frod  A.  Inlanders  at  Chicago  meeting,  left  to  right:  L.  Mitchell  White,  Mexico 
Seaton,  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune,  president;  Franklin  D.  Schurs.  (Mo.)  Ledger,  retiring  board  chairman;  B.  L.  Heminger.  Rndlay  (O.) 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  vicepresident;  and  Don  Anderson.  Madi*  Republican-Courier;  A.  C.  Hudnutt.  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram. 
Wisconsin  State  loumaL  retiring  president  and  new  chairman.  past  president'  and  Joe  Bunting,  Bloomington  (IlL)  Pantagroph. 


In  this  foursome,  left  to  right:  Vernon  Sanford.  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  John  Redmond,  Burlington  (Kan.)  Republican;  L.  H.  Schenck, 
production  manoger.  Topeko  Copitol  ond  State  Joumob  and  Alvin 
Macke.  Cope  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian. 


Here  we  have,  left  to  right:  W.  S.  Bradfute  and  A.  L.  Rogers.  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  World-Telephone;  I.  E.  Montgomery.  New  Albany  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  H.  W.  Noneman,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News; 
and  J.  L.  Roth.  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat 


“Jl  ^in  i  Orpk  an  ^y^nnie,  5  -.J^air  on  Our  OlieAt 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  18— “Comes  the 

Dawn.  It  ain’t  Orphan  Annie. 
It’s  the  Hair  on  Our  Chest,”  as¬ 
serted  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  an 
editorial  today  replying  to  Mark 
Ethridge,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  publisher, 
whose  article  appeared  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  (P.  9)  for  Oct. 
13. 

Ethridge,  in  discussing  the 
postwar  challenge  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  had  commented  that  while 
not  an  admirer  of  the  Tribune, 


he  had  always  felt  that  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  iireat  hold  was  not  its 
comic  strips  and  other  features, 
but  its  “animal  vigor  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  thousand 
ways.” 

The  Tribune  editorial  con¬ 
tinued: 

“We  must  confess  that  we  are 
more  than  moderately  griped  by 
those  characters  who  assure  us 
that,  of  course,  the  Tribune  is  a 
stinker,  and  that  the  only  rea¬ 
son  we  have  more  than  a  million 


readers,  and  the  New  York  News 
more  than  two  million,  is  that 
the  weak-minded  public  can’t 
live  without  its  favorite  comic 
characters.  .  .  . 

“The  Tribune  has  endeavored 
to  hire,  and  to  retain  by  proper, 
reward,  the  best  newspaper 
brains  available,  but  we  know 
also  that  it  takes  more  than  that 
to  make  a  great  newspaper,  for 
we  have  seen  big  bankrolls  go 
into  action,  and  come  out  of  it 
with  some  pretty  sorry  publi- 


Says  Chicago  Trib. 
To  Mr.  Ethridge 


cations.  ...  If  the  Tribune  is  a 
great  newspaper — as  we  think  it 
is — it  is  because  it  has  the  cour¬ 
age  to  h^t  unremittingly  for 
what  it  thinks  right.” 

Mr.  Ethridge  left  Washington 
Oct.  17  for  Europe  on  a  special 
mission  in  the  Balkans  for  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes 
and  was  not  available  for  com¬ 
ment. 
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Guard  Against  Newcomers’ 
Ad  Abuses,  Borton  Urges 


Standards  of  Truth  Endangered  Z 

«  Ol _ ^  xixT  Ti  _  keep  pace  with  changed  condi- 

By  Sharp  Competition,  He  Warns  tlons,  are  in  effect  at  the  present 

time.  They  have  done  much  to 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  18 — Warning  ing  your  effectiveness  in  sustain*  establish  principles  of  honor  and 
that  "tremendously  sharp  com*  ing  our  democracy.  I  do  not  be*  integrity  in  business, 
petition”  of  the  next  few  years  lieve  you  object  to  our  financial  “The  strict  censorship  in  effect 
may  bring  a  let*  support  either.  on  most  of  our  established  news* 

down  in  busi*  “But  that  very  interdepen*  papers  has  helped  materially  in 
ness  standards,  dence  puts  on  both  of  us  a  strong  insuring  the  quality  of  advertis* 
Elon  G.  Borton,  obligation.  ing  and  in  meeting  their  obliga* 

president  of  the  “If  our  free  press — your  news*  tion  to  their  readers.  Advertis* 
Advertising  Fed*  papers — is  to  continue  to  keep  ing  is  generally  clean— only  a 
eration  of  the  respect  and  support  of  the  very  small  fringe  of  offenders 
America,  called  public,  the  sources  of  its  revenue  occasionally  consciously  prac- 
on  newspaper  from  advertising  and  the  adver-  ticing  deception  or  unconscious* 
publishers  at  Using  it  publishes  must  be  above  ly  stretching  the  truth.  We  must 
the  Inland  Daily  reproach  or  even  suspicion.  If  1^  alert  to  keep  it  so. 

Press  Associa*  the  public  ever  comes  generally  “Since  advertising  has  cleaned 
tion  meeting  to  believe  that  our  advertising  up  so  generally  in  truthfulness 
here  today  to  be  in  your  columns  is  questionable,  and  honesty,  the  public  asks  still 
Borton  guard  against  your  power  to  sell  circulation  more  of  us.  They  are  demanding 

local  misuse  of  and  to  guide  our  national  prog-  good  taste  in  advertising — that 
advertising.  ress  will  be  lessened  and  with  it  advertising  shall  not  bring  into 

In  their  urgency  to  get  started,  your  effectiveness  as  a  medium  their  homes  ideas  or  information 
Borton  said,  some  inexperienced  to  sell  our  goods.  Together,  we  which  jar  on  their  sensibilities, 
business  men  “may  stretch  the  must  guard  jealously  the  char*  If  advertising  of  one  product 
truth  and  hurt  all  of  us."  The  acter  of  all  advertising.  knocks  competing  products  even 

AFA  head  reported  that  the  nu*  standards  Set  35  Years  Aao  indirectly  they  are  apt  to  lose 


CHICAGO, 


petition”  of  the  next  few  years  lieve  you  object  to  our  financial 
may  bring  a  let*  support  either. 


down  in  busi¬ 
ness  standards. 
Elon  G.  Borton, 
president  of  the 


is  most  effective  and  successful 
which  puts  the  common  good, 
the  public  welfare  high  in  its 
thinking  and  action.  Unbiased, 
complete  reporting  of  the  facts 
and  full  presentation  of  both 
sides  of  public  questions  have 
become  almost  universal  prac¬ 
tice.  Rare  is  the  editor  who  does 
not  recognize  the  social  obliga¬ 
tion  of  his  power  and  promote 
community  and  national  causes. 


advertising. 


acter  of  all  advertising.  knocks  competing  products  even 

AFA  head  reported  that  the  nu*  standards  Set  35  Years  Aao  indirectly  they  are  apt  to  lose 
merous  Advertising  Clubs  were  ..  •  t  *  *  faith  in  all  advertising.  In  the 

effecting  a  closer  tieup  with  the  The  or^nization  I  represent,  so-called  Bible  Belt  (and  that  is 
Better  Business  Bureaus  to  main*  Advermlng  Federation  of  ^  geographical  area )  they  do 
tain  some  effective  check  against  Araen^  then  known  ^  the  As-  certain  kinds  of  illustra* 

offenders.  TOicated  Advertising  Clubs  of  advertising.  Many 

TurJT’^t'^**  ^roaners  p^lh*e?s*^  t^  whi?h"' sJ^^gly*"®  cShS^^’tS 

the  offenders  pro^ly  brt^r  advertisers  and  agencies.  of  bought  testimonials- 

than  anyone  else  because  most  launched  the  first  organized  at*  others  criti^e  blatant  hiah 


offenders. 

Many  Be  Local 


f  bought  testimor 
criticize  blatant. 


of  them  are  apt  to  be  small  and  tempt  to  establish  high  stand*  nressure  anneals  Thev  mav  not 
of  local  character.  I  urge  that  ards  in  advertising  nearly  35 


you  continue  and  increase  your  years  ago. 


strict  ce^orship  of  all  advertis*  -in  1913  our  annual  con* 

•  .u  1  K  vention  in  Baltimore,  the  first 

Borton  addr^g  the  lu^  Declaration  of  Principles  was 


be  able  to  state  what  they  like 
or  want  in  advertising  but  they 


“In  1913,  at  our  annual  con*  do  know  what  they  do  not  like 
vention  in  Baltimore,  the  first  and  they  are  very  vocal  about  it 


Declaration  of  Principles  was  to  their  friends, 
drawn  up  by  committees  repre*  “That  is  one  next  step  for- 
senting  all  phases  of  advertising,  ward  in  advertising— to  guard 
«  for  In  newspaper  execu*  against  offense  from  bad  taste. 

Signed  that  Declara*  I  have  no  ready-made  formula 
^  His  remarks,  in  part,  fol*  newspapers  to  govern  this  stei>-taste  is  such 

“For  9X8  vooro  nau/cnansrc  Were  Arthur  G.  Newmyer  of  an  indefinite  thing.  What  is  bad 
havo°h»i^  to  Orleans,  James  Keeley  of  taste  to  one  may  be  perfectly 

tho.ilhV  Chicago  and  Howard  Davis  of  all  right  to  others.  But  most  of 

^®'^  York.  It  enunciated  the  us  in  advertising  have  a  pretty 
Yonr  !lf  that  the  cornerstone  of  good  idea  of  when  we  offend— 

honorable  and  successful  we  don't  need  to  be  told.  But 


business  is  truth— (and  I  quote)  we  do  need  to  realize  that  such 


wme  length  of  time  advertising  Truth  in  the  printed  word  offenses  hurt  the  prestige  of  ad* 
workPrt  t  < ^**®re  was  no  radio  then)  and  vertising  and  the  prestige  of  the 

ahniit^^oLi^  nnH^^nrri?nofr'*n?ir  every  phase  of  business  con*  media  which  carry  them.  Again 
?oh  Lf  mnoh  ^ith  the  Creation,  publi*  media  and  advertising  must 

ToS  Sh  K  »'  »?[.“  “Wher. 

K..*  t _ _ <4  veriising.  Long  ago  alert  newsoaoer  men 


yours,  but  to  a  certain  degree,  it 
has  had  the  same  purpose — to 
inform  people. 

“Advertising  was  weak  and 
crude  long  after  your  newspa¬ 
pers  became  numerous  and  great. 
Advertising  has  developed  most¬ 
ly  in  the  last  50  years;  it  has 
been  a  concomitant  ( partly 
cause  and  partly  effect)  of  mass 
production  and  mass  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  seems  certain  to  increase 
sharply  in  this  postwar  era  and 
to  become  even  more  of  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  our  public  life  and  in 
newspaper  history. 

“We  in  advertising  are  proud 
of  our  part  in  making  possible 
our  great  free  press,  happy  that 
while  using  your  columns  to  sell 
our  goods  we  are  also  support* 


Long  ago  alert  newspaper  men 


“Later,  Standards  of  Practice  recognized  that  that  newspaper 


CURTIS  YACHT  SUNK 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  16— Memories,  pleasant  and  otherwise, 
were  stirred  here  this  week  by  the  news  that  one  oi  the  U.  S. 
vessels  sunk  lost  week  during  the  typhoon  which  swept  Oki¬ 
nawa  was  the  210-foot  yacht  station  ship  “Southern  Seas," 
formerly  the  luxury  yacht  of  the  late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  multi¬ 
millionaire  magazine  and  newspaper  publisher. 

The  “Lyndonia"  was  a  palatial  little  ship  oi  teakwood  and 
walnut.  It  was  built  in  1920  at  on  estimated  cost  oi  $1,250J)00 
about  the  time  Curtis  embarked  upon  his  Journalistic  ventures. 
It  took  him  and  his  friends  on  extensive  cruises  in  the  Atlantic 
up  until  his  death  in  1933. 


Social  Duty 

Advertising  has  also  begun  to 
recognize  its  social  obligation  as 
a  form  of  mass  communication. 
This  recognition  started  belated¬ 
ly,  grew  to  moderate  size  before 
the  war,  and  sold  rapidly  with 
the  fine  service  of  advertising 
and  allied  interests  under  the 
War  Advertising  Council  when 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  time, 
space  and  effort  is  estimated  to 
have  been  donated  to  the  war 
effort.  Never  again  will  adver¬ 
tising  men  think  of  advertising 
solely  as  a  means  to  sell  goods 
— they  know  too  well  that  it  can 
and  must  be  used  also  as  a  force 
to  sell  worthwhile  causes  for  the 
general  good. 

“Five  weeks  ago,  with  two 
other  men,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
an  interview  with  President 
Trumao  in  the  White  Hotise  to 
discuss  the  place  of  advertising 
and  selling  in  the  postwar  situa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Truman  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  crux  of  full 
employment  and  of  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  all  was  not 
whether  we  csm  produce  enough 
goods  (that  had  been  proven) 
but  whether  we  can  advertise 
and  sell  all  the  goods  we  pro¬ 
duce  into  profitable  consump¬ 
tion  and  use. 

“That  poses  a  very  real  chair 
lenge  to  advertising  as  the 
spearhead  of  distribution. 

“But — and  this  is  a  big  but— 
many  advertising  people,  like 
many  sales  people,  need  to  be 
awakened  to  the  size  of  their 
job  or  they  may  start  too  slowly 
and  work  too  slowly.  The  top 
leaders  know  the  problem  but 
the  people  down  the  line  in 
small  towns  and  small  businesses 
do  not.  There  is  prevalent  too 
much  of  an  impression  about 
the  pent-up  demand  and  the 
overflowing  pocketbooks  —  too 
little  of  an  understanding  that 
this  is  the  biggest  advertising 
and  selling  job  ever  undertaken 
anywhere. 

“You  of  the  daily  press  can 
help  greatly  in  making  business 
people  conscious  of  the  size  and 
urgency  of  this  advertising  and 
selling  job — through  your  edi¬ 
torial  columns  and  through  your 
advertising  representatives  who 
are  in  close  contact  with  so  many 
local  sales  leaders. 

“A  free  press  is  dependent 
upon  advertising.  And  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  continuance  of  adver¬ 
tising  on  any  large  scale  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  its  observance  of 
high  standards  of  practice.  So 
while  continuing  our  insistence 
that  advertising  in  America 
must  be  above  reproach,  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  helping 
business  the  world  around  es¬ 
tablish  like  standards  for  both 
publishing  and  advertising.  Our 
horizons  of  thought  and  action 
must  stretch  far  beyond  our  na¬ 
tional  boundaries.” 
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AP  Put  Under  Court  Control 
By  Demand  of  FDR — Cooper 


Congress  Eliminated,  He  Says, 
By  Executive-Judicial  Operation 
By  Kent  Cooper 

Executive  Director.  The  Associated  Press 


(An  address  before  the  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution  on 
Tuesday. ) 

IN  A  world  of  the  atomic  bomb 

that  presages  change  as  surely, 
as  dreadfully  and  as  strangely 
as  do  some  of  the  new  philoso¬ 
phies  that  we  are  encountering, 
there  is  ample  reason  for  us  to 
reflect  upon  what  things  hereto¬ 
fore  have  guaranteed  our  physi¬ 
cal  safety,  our  material  progress 
and  our  spiritual  strength. 

For  instance  I,  for  one,  de¬ 
voutly  believe  that  our  well¬ 
being  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  charter  of  our  liberties 
which  was  included  in  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution: 
Religious  freedom,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  to 
seek  redress  of  grievances,  and 
hstly,  the  guarantor  of  them 
all — freedom  of  the  press. 

Certain  Trends 

Because  of  my  convictions 
that  freedom  of  the  press,  for 
example,  can  do  a  very  great 
deal  if  it  is  a  part  of  the  organic 
law  of  every  nation.  I  have 
rather  insistently  demanded  Its 
acceptance  throughout  the  world. 
Yet  before  I  present  to  you  the 
international  aspects  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  am  going  to  point  to  cer¬ 
tain  trends  and  refer  to  certain 
developments  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  extension  of  its  powers 
here  at  home  as  respects  certain 
important  industries. 

Recognizing  these  trends  I  re¬ 
fer  to  them  prayerfully.  This 
I  do  because  I  want  my  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  right.  In  what  it  is 
doing  I  hope  it  is  right  because 
it  is  doing  it  whether  or  not  I 
think  it  is  right,  and  it  appar¬ 
ently  is  going  to  keep  on  doing 
it  So  I  recognize  and  bow  to 
its  power.  Moreover,  I  extend 
to  it  confidence  in  its  good  in¬ 
tentions.  even  though  I  see 
equities  destroyed  and  even 
though,  try  as  I  may,  I  cannot 
be  sure  but  that  a  very  great 
deal  of  unwarranted  and  wither¬ 
ing  government  interference  is 
being  applied  in  these  strange 
adventures. 

Now,  though  I  do  submit  to 
this  powerful  hand  of  authority 
as  it  forcefully  presses  its  theo¬ 
ries  upon  me,  I  nevertheless  re¬ 
tain  the  right  to  observe  whether 
the  finger-nails  on  that  power¬ 
ful  hand  are  manicured. 

So  I  suggest  a  second  look  at 
the  news  of  •  yesterday  which 
foretold  what  has  now  happened. 
This  because  I  fear  that  not 
enough  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  new  philosophies  that 
are  being  made  applicable  to  us 
through  Judicial  decrees.  There¬ 
fore.  as  one  of  them  relates  to  a 
free  press  I  shall  depict  the 


present  situation  respecting 
them  as  I  see  it. 

There  has  been  a  short-circuit¬ 
ing  operation  between  the  exec¬ 
utive  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  government  that  has  elimi¬ 
nated  Congress,  the  legislative 
branch.  As  a  result,  new  philoso¬ 
phies  have  been  imposed  upon 
certain  businesses  of  this  coun¬ 
try  resulting  in  fundamental 
changes  within  the  past  decade, 
all  at  the  hands  of  the  two  gov¬ 
ernment  branches.  The  mani¬ 
festations  of  this  transition  are 
many  and  varied.  While  they 
are  fundamental,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  decision  that  in¬ 
surance  is  hereafter  subject  to 
federal  regulation  after  a  history 
of  state  regulation  going  back 
to  the  Civil  War,  I  shall  refer 
only  to  those  evidences  of  transi¬ 
tion  which  pertain  to  what  has 
been  defined  by  one  high  in  the 
government  as  opinion  forming 
industries.  Those  industries  are 
further  defined  as  being  the 
movies,  the  radio  and  the  press. 

Cases  involving  the  press  and 
the  radio  have  recently  been 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  first  begun  by 
the  federal  government  to 
bring  about  government  control 
through  injunction  and  regula¬ 
tion.  In  the  radio  case,  broad 
principles  as  to  the  regulation 
of  the  business  practices  of  the 
broadcasting  industry  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  court  in  pursuit  of 
the  government’s  determination 
that  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  control  the 
industry. 

What  Will  It  Please  to  Do? 

Although  no  attempt  had  ever 
been  made  by  the  Commission 
to  assert  such  powers  through¬ 
out  the  history  of  radio  broad¬ 
casting  and  despite  the  fact  it  is 
obvious  that  such  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  administration  are 
of  fundamental  and  far  reach¬ 
ing  importance,  nevertheless  the 
majority  opinion  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  full  power  of 
the  Commission  not,  mind  you. 
based  on  any  expressed  grant 
by  Congress,  but  solely  on  the 
basis  of  judicial  implication  of 
such  a  grant  of  power  to  the 
Commission. 

So  the  broadcasting  industry 
may  fear  that  the  government, 
headed  by  the  successful  candi¬ 
date  of  a  political  party,  may  be 
legally  empowered  to  do  pretty 
much  what  it  pleases  respect¬ 
ing  radio.  The  question  is  what 
will  It  please  to  do?  And  radio 
being  licensed  and  regulated  by 
government  how  obdurate  would 
it  dare  to  be  against  govern¬ 
ment  dictation? 


That  the  government  action 
against  radio  assumes  the  out¬ 
line  of  what  is  familiarly  called 
in  government  circles  today  a 
“pattern”  is  further  evidenced 
in  the  recent  case  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Associated 
Press.  Here  again  is  a  question 
of  far  reaching  importance  as 
to  government  control  of  the 
business  affairs,  this  time  of  a 
news  agency  which  serves  the 
public  both  through  the  press 
and  radio.  The  news  agency  in 
its  turn  is  defined  as  an  opinion 
forming  industry  and  is  placed 
un<fer  control  by  federal  judges 
through  the  medium  of  injunc¬ 
tion  demanded  by  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States 
as  executive  head  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  through  his  attorney 
general. 

Outline  of  a  Pattern 

Now  this  control  is  imposed 
despite  the  fact  that  the  court 
found  that  for  nearly  a  century 
the  Associated  Press  had  been 
conducting  its  affairs  honestly 
and  uprightly  with  no  compul¬ 
sion  to  do  otherwise  except  its 
own  sound  moral  reasoning. 
’The  court  found  that  through 
all  this  time  it  had  presented  an 
impartial  news  report,  free  from 
the  control  of  political  thinking 
of  any  individual  or  group. 
Solely  because  of  its  record  of 
accomplishment,  therefore,  the 
court  convicted  the  Associated 
Press  of  superiority  and  told  it 
that  it  must  abandon  one  of  the 
bases  of  its  success. 

Now  all  of  this  was  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  court  expressly  found  that 
the  Associated  Press  did  not 
have  a  monopoly  either  in  the 
gathering  of  news  or  in  the 
sources  of  the  news.  But  with 
these  expressed  findings  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  held  that  as  there 
might  be  a  tendency  at  some 
unspecified  time  for  such  a 
monopoly  to  occur,  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  members  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  must  no  longer  be 
left  as  a  matter  solely  within 
the  control  of  the  Associated 
Press  but  that  hereafter  ( the 
news  service  now  excelling) 
this  right  must  be  exercised 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
federal  courts. 

In  other  words,  when  you  are 
a  member  of  an  organization  for 
service  based  on  the  ideal  that 
the  public  must  have  truth,  and 
in  order  to  secure  that  principle 
against  adversity  you  have 
helped  to  build  up  financial  re¬ 
serves  for  emergencies,  even 
though  it  took  100  years  to  do 
so.  you  are  suddenly  confronted 
with  a  rule  that  a  competitor 
can  come  into  full  partnership 
with  you  without  reimbursing 
you  for  any  part  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  you  have  made  in  the 
organization  every  week  for 
years. 

Now  I  gladly  say,  as  I  have 
said  as  respects  radio,  no  at¬ 
tempt  so  far  has  been  made  by 
the  government  through  the 
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Kent  Cooper,  left,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
Edward  L.  Hubbard,  president. 

Retail  Trade  Board.  Boston. 

courts  or  by  the  courts  to  assert 
editorial  powers  over  the  news 
the  Associated  Press  delivers  in 
spite  of  its  successful  legal  inter¬ 
vention  in  its  affairs.  In  ex¬ 
planation  of  its  efforts  to  make 
the  Associated  Press  service 
available  to  any  one  who  wants 
it  the  government  distinctly  dis¬ 
avowed  its  intention  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  news  report.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  obvious,  as  in  tha 
case  of  radio,  that  the  powers 
now  in  the  haiuls  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  are  of  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  importance  and 
that  they  are  definitely  not  based 
on  any  expressed  grant  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

Channeled  for  Regulation 

So  we  have  freedom  of 
speech  into  the  homes  of  the 
land  through  the  medium  (ff 
radio  definitely  channeled  for 
regulation  by  a  government 
commission  appointed  by  th« 
President  who  is  head  of  a 
political  party.  Also  we  have 
control  of  an  instrument  of  the 
press  in  the  manner  outlined. 

Legislative  authority  assumed 
by  the  judiciary  did  not  have 
to  reach  deeply  into  the  wak¬ 
ings  of  the  radio  industry  since 
that  industry  is  specifically  li¬ 
censed  by  the  government  itself 
for  the  operation  of  its  wave 
lengths.  Without  government 
license  it  cannot  exist. 

But  the  arm  of  legislative 
usurpation  by  the  judiciary  had 
to  reach  deeply  indeed  to  anchor 
its  judicial  control  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  press.  For  the 
press  is  not  licensed  by  the 
government. 

So  litigation  against  two  of 
the  opinion  forming  industries 
hats  resulted  in  two  government 
victories.  The  third  is  now  on 
its  way,  for  last  week  the  trial 
of  the  government  suit  against 
eight  of  the  nation’s  largest  mo¬ 
tion  picture  distributors  began 
in  the  federal  court  in  New 
York. 

It  would  perhaps  be  well, 
therefore,  lor  American  citizens 
to  take  full  note  of  all  of  these 
executive  -  judicial  government 
activities  that  deal  in  what  we 
might  call  food  for  the  mind. 
In  doing  so,  insofar  as  this  pres¬ 
entation  of  mine  is  concerned. 
I  make  it  clear  that  even  if  I 
were  disposed  to  question  the 
desirability  of  this  trend  toward 
governmental  control  in  these 
matters,  with  all  of  its  poten¬ 
tialities  of  arbitrarily  imposed 
(Continued  on  paga  72) 
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Carpet  Makers 
Urged  to  Up 
Ad  Budgets 


Truman  Pledges  Aid 
To  War  Ad  Council 


‘cJ'.^AonU.ePre.ld^.'.  Hn|a||]H  m 

C®"  Jr  Srin  sales  compared  to  the 

r^nnii  Advertising  years,  James  J.  Delaney. 

vicepresident,  Bigelow-Sanlord 

*  heartening  recogniUon  Carpet  Co.,  said  at  a  merchandla- 

o£  the  public  service  task  under-  sponsored  by  the  In- 

taken  by  American  b^iness  will  stitute  of  Carpet  Manufacturer! 

serve  to  create  a  better  imder-  of  America  irNew  York  City 

faced  by  government  and  busi-  a~:.  i  'y®®  '  ,  .  ^  „,4*4-oi 

ness  in  the  crucial  period  imme-  =r-‘ ,  T.r  - 

diately  ahead.  -  '‘Mr.  Delaney  continue,  pointii^ 

“The  Council  welcomes  par-  "  **'  ’“ZSST  lULfff 

ticularly  the  creation  of  a  unit  ®?il? 

in  Mr.  Snyder  s  office  to  coor-  jy  w  th  other  industries  to  wt 

dinate  government  information  •••*-•— <  its  right^l  share  of  tne  con- 

programs.  This  focal  point  will  sumer  dollar, 

facilitate  business  cooperation  DT  ANF  TAT  If  “The  carpet  industry  failed  to 

with  government  agencies  and  -^T  v  u  P®®®  T*"*  °A?®'’ 

will  make  more  effective  the  Shortly  after  Macys.  New  York  product  makers  through  advtr- 
planning  and  execution  of  im-  department  store,  added  airplanes  tising  and  consumer  promotion 
portant  information  campaigns,  io  >*■  product  list  Esso  (Colonial  after  the  last  war,”  Mr.  Delaney 
“The  Council  is  moving  ahead  Beacon  Oil  Co.)  scheduled  this  said.  A  decline  In  the  percentage 
rapidly  with  its  own  reconver-  congratulatory  ad  (1,000  line  size)  of  consumer  spending  surplus 
sion  program.  It  is  promoting  in  local  daiUes.  Financed  and  for  carpeting  Is  evidrat  from 

such  vital  war-born  campaigns  prepared  entirely  by  Esso,  the  ad  1923  to  1941,  and  the  serlousn^ 
M  the  Victory  Loan,  help  for  was  worked  out  with  the  Macy  of  it  is  apparent,  he  elaborat^ 
hospitals  md  veterans'  prob-  advertising  department  and  looks  when  compared  wife  toe  rise  to 
lems.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hv-  „  tvoical  Macv  insertion.  I*'®  percentage  accrMited  to 
gearing  its  facilities  to  handle  ™  ‘  ^  electrical  appliances,  etc. 

many  of  toe  new  problems  that  iif.illd  th.  WrioM  The  reason  for  the  decline, 

will  arise,  whose  solution  will  i  **  n*  1.4  TJv?*  he  aJffirmed,  was  that  the 

be  facilitated  by  public  under-  “elh*™  totonc  flight  Kitty  f^gfuj-ers  and  retailers  simply 

standing  and  cooperation.”  Hawk,  to  the  day  family  oximes  permitted  other  industries  to 

^  went  on  sole  in  Macys.  the  Esso  create  consumer  demand  for 

_  _  organisation  has  been  vitally  in-  their  products. 

ronn  NgW  AgGncy  terested  in  the  progress  of  Ameri-  In  addition  to  the  carpet  to- 

Lee  Friend  and  Chet  Sloane  con  aviation.  Today  flying  is  dustry’s  own  five-point  plan  of 
announce  the  formation  of  the  family  fun— and  our  hat  is  off  to  sales  training,  merchandisi^ 
Frtend-Sloane  Advertising  Co.,  Macy's  lor  selling  a  family  plane  clinics,  basic  color  chMt,  in- 

221  W.  57to  Street,  N,  Y.  C.  19.  in  a  family  store.*  *  creased  advertising  and  wi^ 

*  _ 1  n  vAtAlIgMP 
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painted  rosy  pictures  of  the  '  '  . "Y  B®ny  reezel  '  —  ■'  ■  Retailers  also,  must  convince 

wonders  of  the  postwar  world.  1  <  »  j  _ _ a  j  -j,  the  management  in  their  own 

But  you  did  not  exaggerate.”  Eureka  s  New  Product  postwar  roofings  and  sidings,  stores  of  toe  importance  of  the' 

The  country  has  the  capacity  INTRODUCING  its  new  com-  schedule  <^lls  for  ads  of  carpet  department  and 

and  the  means,  he  said,  to  dou-  plete  home  cleaning  system  profit  per  sale  which  justifies  ad- 

ble  prewar  production  within  a  to  consumers,  Eureka  Vacuum  theme,  uniy  1110  yertising  space  and  promotion,  it 

short  time.  Cleaner  Co.  will  launch  a  na-  all  four— manufactures,  ap-  added. 

"  “Mass  markets  and  mass  pro-  tional  advertising  ^““kntt^s'^to  ca??f^throSS  T.  Hart  Anderson  Jr.,  pro¬ 
duction.”  the  speaker  said,  “are  ".®wspapws  a^  mag-  |)“r«"tees.  is  though  Anderson,  Davis  &  PUtta. 

the  keys  to  our  future  economic  To  the  lut  week  j  timely  reminder  that  ^®''^  aiWertiring 

ereatness  as  a  nation  ”  October,  toe  campaign  rep-  ®  re™naer  inai  agency,  speaking  at  the  after 

*  The  President’s  letter  read:  resents  the  first  straight  product-  ani* session  estimated  that  the 

“I  am  greatly  pleased  to  hear  selling  drive  to  be  sponsor^  v«?,r  carpet  industry  will  increase  "Iti 

the  Advertising  &uncil  plans  to  by  the  company  since  1941.  consumer  advertising  from  tw 

carry  on  its  public  service  ac-  First  insertions  w  11  be  color  "®'i;-fHy’-"®tn_  ®  half  to  three  times  its 

tivlties.  I  would  like  to  express  spreads  in  national  magazines.  4^  vn.Tr  nlw  greatest  prewar  volume,  (In 

the  sincere  hope  that  American  detailing  toe  cleaners  and  their  wait  wr  yo^  new  1941,  $i,ooo,000),  a  sum  total  that 

business  will  see  Its  way  clear  to  various  attachments.  Next,  co-  ''*®  *  «‘cnaras,  wew  xorx,  million. 

supporting  your  public  service  operative  newspaper  advertising  _  _ _  “This  increase,”  he  amplified, 

project  with  some  of  its  adver-  will  be  scheduled  by  local  deal-  Pacme  Pronto  in  cooperative  in- 

tising  Our  problems,  unfortu-  ers  in  key  cities  from  coast  to  USING  newspapers,  magazines  dustrial  advertising  programs, 

nately,  did  not  end  with  the  war,  coast.  The  newspaper  ads,  aver-  and  trade  papers,  Pacific  The  figures  refiect  plans  of  the 
and  there  will  be  many  vital  agin*  lines  will  promote  the  Chemical  Co.  is  releasing  an  manufacturers  for  their  own 
ones  which  cannot  be  solved  entire  home  cleaning  system  introductory  campaign  on  a  new  company  advertising  expendt 
without  toe  understanding  co-  toough  some  ads  feature  the  line  of  Pacific  Pronto  DDT  in-  tures.  They  will  use  consumer 
operation  of  the  people.  upright  and  tank-type  models  sect  sprays.  Also  promoted  in  magazines,  newspaper  supt>le- 

"In  order  to  assUt  this  impor-  individually.  Rounding  out  the  ads  will  be  other  Pacific  menta  and  dailies,  radio.  The 
tent  work,  I  have  asked  toe  Of-  ‘be  drive  are  trade  paper  in-  products  such  as  Pronto  Bowl  results  will  be  influenced  to  a 
flea  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re-  sertlons.  dealer  display  ma-  Cleaner.  Pronto  Drain  Opener  great  extent  by  the  retailers  ad- 
conversion  under  Mr.  John  Sny-  trials,  window  and  store  pos-  and  Pronto  Clean.  Brisacher,  vertising  cooperation, 
der  to  set  up  a  unit  which  will  brochures.  The  agency  Van  Norden  &  Staff,  Los  An-  “Markets  are  made  in  the 

correlate  toe  information  policies  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.  geles,  handles  toe  account.  minds,”  Mr.  Anderson  said,  “and 
of  toe  Federal  Government  on  .  -  ,  .  ,  there  is  basic  agreement  among 

which  public  campaigns  using  iilo  8  Four  With  Apolo^iMl  manufacturers  that  their  na- 

your  facilities  are  required.  We  TILO  ROOFING  CO.,  INC.,  is  UNIVERSAL  SALES  SERVICE  tional  advertising  must  lift  rugs 

lo<A  forward  with  pleasure  to  using  approximately  75  dailies  ASSOCIATES,  distributor  of  and  carpets  out  of  toe  mere 

continued  cooperation  of  Ameri-  and  weeklies  in  the  east  for  its  epicurean  foods.  New  York,  is  “need”  category  and  place  them 

can  business  on  questions  which  fall  campaign  featuring  Tilo’s  (Continued  on  page  60)  high  on  toe  “must”  lists. 
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THREE  TOPICS  THAT  WERE  FAVORITES  WITH  CARTOONISTS  IN  PAST  WEEK 


Present  Circulations, 
Rates  Retention  Urged 

By  Campbell  Watson 


LONG  BEACH,  Cal.,  Oct.  1ft— 
Continuance  of  expanded 
newspaper  circulations  at  exist¬ 
ing  rates  was  indicated  in  re¬ 
ports  from  throughout  Califor¬ 
nia  at  the  27th  annual  California 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  ended  today. 

Improved  newspapers  distrib¬ 
uted  at  greatly  increased  speeds 
were  envisioned  in  the  series 
of  messages  to  the  convention. 

Circulators  reported  retention 
of  heavy  distribution  in  war- 
swollen  communities  even  where 
thousands  of  workers  have  been 
laid  off  and  forecast  compara¬ 
tively  minor  levelling-ofif  of  vol¬ 
ume. 

Report  after  report  stressed 
the  importance  of  boy  welfare 
activities 

Fanner  Elected 

Don  W  Farmer.  San  Jose 
Mercury-Herald  and  News,  was 
elected  president.  H.  P.  Yeh- 
Ung,  Los  Ar’geles  Times,  was 
named  to  h's  fourteenth  term 
as  secretarv-treasurer. 

E.  L.  Srhellenberg.  Son  Diego 
Union  and  Trihuve-Sun,  was 
elected  first  vicepresident  with 
C  S.  Tilson.  Far*a  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat,  second  vicepresident. 

Provision  for  .'oecial  program 
features  for  .smaller  dailies  was 
voted  at  the  closing  business 
aeasion.  Raymond  F.  Marx. 
Los  Angeles  't’lmes  retiring 
president,  was  pre'ented  with  a 
gold  pen  and  pencil  set  in 
tribute  to  his  .service. 

Despite  departure  of  10.000 
workers  from  the  ''are  Island 
Navy  Yard  circulation  of  the 
Vallejo  CH^onicle  -  News  and 
Tlmes-Herald  combined  is  off 
but  800,  according  to  Lloyd  M. 
Bullis.  Vallelo  ouadrupled  in 
population  since  1®41. 
Cooperation  with  parents  is 


essential  to  circulation  success, 
in  the  opinion  of  Morris  Inger, 
Redondo  Daily  Breeze,  and  C.  S. 
Tilson,  Santa  Rosa  Press-Demo¬ 
crat. 

Careful  selection  of  personnel 
is  essential  as  business  leaders, 
parents,  educators  and  welfare 
workers  all  agree  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  his  aides  do 
much  in  shaping  the  carrier’s 
future,  said  Clayton  Beaver, 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram. 

Lee  Merriman,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Pasadena  Star-News,  and 
H.  F.  Burmester,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
and  Sun,  gave  the  editor’s  view 
at  the  concluding  session. 

Carriers  Discussed 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Marx,  the  convention  rolled 
through  addresses  by  Rodney 
Brothers,  Richmond  Independ¬ 
ent;  Harlan  Hilliker,  Oakland 
Tribune;  Dutton  O’Brien,  Los 
Angeles  News;  Don  Williams. 
San  Rafael  Independent;  E.  L. 
Schellenberg,  Son  Diego  Union 
Tribune;  James  Farrell.  Red- 


Left  to  ri^ht:  George  L  Burt  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram  &  Sun:  Henry  Yehling. 
secretary-treasurer:  Ray  F.  Marx, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  retiring 
CCMA  president 


wood  City  Tribune,  and  Don 
Farmer,  San  Jose  Mercury  Her¬ 
ald.  in  two  sessions. 

Farrell’s  report  on  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  little  merchant  sys¬ 
tem  at  Redwood  City  brought 
sharp  rebuttai  from  Orville  G. 
Sherard,  Redlands  Daily  Facts. 
who  reported  successful  office 
control  plan  using  prepared  sub¬ 
scriptions  which  had  netted  98% 
advance  returned  and  reduced 
office  bookkeeping  costs. 

J.  L.  Wagner,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  emeritus.  Riverside  Press, 
was  among  merchant  plan  pro¬ 
ponents  engaging  in  the  inter¬ 
change  that  foilowed.  Mr.  Wag¬ 
ner  said  that  in  20  years  he  had 
not  lost  more  than  $100  from 
boys  taking  money. 

Success  of  the  carrier  boy 
bond  sales  are  but  one  example 
of  the  newspaper’s  versatility, 
''r.  ''arx  reported  in  urging  re¬ 
conversion  and  reconstruction 
now.  He  described  the  past 
year  as  “rugged,  but  we  sur¬ 
vived."  and  noted  that  the  pla^e 
to  begin  tolerance  Is  in  the 
newspaper. 

Association  member'hio  now 
totals  95.  H.  P  Yehling.  Los 
Angeles  Times.  renor‘ed  A  mo¬ 
rion  to  restore  militarv  service 
members  to  membershio  nend- 
Ing  ’heir  return  was  passed 

Carrier  boy  War  Pon<t 
S^amp  sales  have  totaled  St.- 
7''6  715  220  to  date  but.  mo’-e 
imoor*ant,  “vonr  boys  are  mak¬ 
ing  your  readers  stamn  a"d 
bo-'d  conscious  «o  people  a*"** 
...niiriff  a"d  re’dv  *o  Vi,,v  ” 
Harry  Cullis.  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
urv  D®nartment.  said 

■Pr'^ict'ons  for  the  future 
ranoed  ^rom  exnectancv  o^  con¬ 
tinued  leg’-slative  troub’es  to 
fnrpnaet.a  o'  narachute  hn-'t’e 
doUveHes  Discii.^sion  o'  poi'n'es 
cfroa^ed  the  view  that  coHe''- 
t)r»ns  hv  the  delivery  bova  are 
th«.  rnix  of  carrier  character 

bu'tding 

sr :  n  ♦  o  r  Latanner.  0'>vitfr>d 
Post-Fnowirer.  sa*d  h“  bet’eved 

the  tJrne  is  COmin»  when 
pqner*  will  be  transported  bv 

ain  and  at  a  nHce  ail  can  afVr.r'd 

One  morning  Los  Angeles 


newspaper  already  delivers  by 
air  to  four  or  five  neighboring 
cities,  while  another  Los  An¬ 
geles  paper  is  sending  papers  by 
air  as  far  as  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 
the  convention  was  told.  Rates 
were  described  as  around  40% 
under  regular  air  rates. 

Motor  routes  have  been  re¬ 
vived  at  San  Jose  with  prepaid 
circulation  rates,  said  Mr.  Farm¬ 
er,  who  expressed  belief  that 
prepaid  circulation  is  possible 
for  all  suburban  areas. 

Harry  W.  Thatcher  said  the 
Salinas  Californian  had  success¬ 
fully  installed  a  25-cent  per 
month  additional  service  charge 
for  rural  deliveries  This  has 
been  in  effect  a  year  with  no 
loss  of  circulation,  he  stated. 
“Dealers  work  with  us  and  not 
for  us,"  Mr.  Hilliker  stressed. 

Both  circulation  volume  and 
rates  should  be  maintained  in 
the  postwar  era.  in  the  opinion 
of  £.  L.  Scheticnberg,  San 
Diego  Union  Tribune  He  said 
the  San  Diego  experience  had 
proved  that  newspaper  reading 
was  a  continuing  habit  formed 
by  new  families  in  the  war 
period. 

“Faster  distribution  is  of 
prime  importance.”  Mr.  Schel¬ 
lenberg  said  “I  am  able  to 
visualize  air  transportation  of 
newspapers  in  the  trading  zone 
of  a  newpaper  using  bundles 
dropped  by  parachute.’’ 

E.  Ray  Lovett,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Peninsula  Newspapers  and 
president,  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  said 
publishers,  in  his  belief,  hoped 
circulation  managers  would 
maintain  high  subscription  rates 
with  better,  “newsier."  cleaner 
looking  and  more  entertaining 
newspapers:  desired  a  cleanup 
of  practices  by  eliminating  high- 
pressure  trick  selling  and  “beg¬ 
ging”  tactics  used  by  some  news¬ 
papers  before  the  war.  and 
wished  circulators  would  con¬ 
duct  a  real  nrosram  of  carrier 
boy  education  and  welfare. 

“For  the  last  10  years  we  have 
been  fighting  a  defensive  legis- 
la*«ve  battle."  he  concluded. 
“It’s  time  for  an  offensive.” 
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ABC  Head  Cautions 
On  Circulation  Drive 


THERE  is  “an  unmistakable  de¬ 
sire”  on  the  part  of  advertisers 
and  agencies  that  publishers  re¬ 
frain  from  “the  undue  and  costly 
stimulation  of  circulations  be¬ 
yond  their  natural  growth,”  P. 
L.  Thomson,  president  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
said  in  his  annual  report  pre¬ 
sented  this  week  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Thomson  also  disclosed 
that  a  study  is  being  made  to 
determine  a  procedure  for  audit¬ 
ing  circulation  in  publications 
reaching  the  South  and  Central 
America  markets. 

The  text  of  his  report: 

In  keepinf  with  the  spirit  of  this  an¬ 
nual  aeeting,  the  report  of  your  presi¬ 
dent  will  be  brief.  The  Bureau  has 
come  throush  the  last  year  of  the  war 
with  its  financial  situation  sound  and 
sis  scrwice  unimpaired.  The  membership 
at  August  31,  the  claae  of  the  6scal  year, 
stood  at  2^7S  a  gain  of  24P,  and  the 
largest  tot^  in  the  history  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  In  addition  there  were  at  that 
date  225  applicants  for  membership.  Al¬ 
though  the  greatest  gain  in  members  was 
in  the  country  weekly  held,  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  every  division  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  showed  a  gain  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  total  membership  in  each  division 
as  of  August  31  was  as  follows: 


National  Advertiten  .  *209 

lioeal  Adverlsers  .  39 

Advertising  Agencies: 

Full  Bervlee  .  7T 

Assaelste  and  DupUoato  Serviea  88 

MUoellsneotis  .  8 

Wssvspnpers: 

Dally  .  1,07B 

Weekly  .  413 

MagsmluM  .  228 

Fans  Publlentions  .  62 

BnalaeM  Fapen  .  297 


2,576 

The  financial  results  as  shown  in  de¬ 
tail  in  the  treasurer’s  report  are  equally 
gratifying.  Your  orgenttatian  has 
opwated  well  wMdn  its  iooemc.  This 
satisfactory  sitnatioa  comes  about,  not 
only  because  all  of  the  publishing  divi¬ 
sions,  including  the  small  coun^  week¬ 
lies,  are  now  on  a  self-sustaining  basis 
as  to  auditing  casts,  but  alto  by  reason 
of  the  favorable  operating  canditions 
which  have  prevailed. 

This  year  die  Bureau  made  1,853  au¬ 
dits,  64  more  than  last  year  and  179 
more  than  in  1941,  and  aid  it  with  11 
fewer  field  auditors  than  in  1941.  While 
this  aoeomplishment  is  most  gratifying 
and  attests  to  the  able  direction  of  the 
management  and  the  diligence  of  the 
auditing  staff,  the  picture  is  not  quite 
so  favorable  as  the  figures  suggest,  be¬ 
cause  in  that  total  of  1,853  audits  are  a 
large  nnmber  on  small  weeklies,  where 
the  auditing  time  is  relatively  short  com¬ 
pared  with  that  required  in  the  more 
complex  audits  of  daily  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 

Audit  Cogts  Reduced 

However,  the  record  of  the  past  year 
has  surpassed  the  forecasts  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  your  directors.  Perhaps  the 
lower  cost  of  auditing  is  a  by-product  of 
the  government’s  liiiiitalion  on  publish¬ 
ers’  paper  .'upplit's.  allluuiKli  ilu-  |Hipjl:ii 
demand  fur  news  and  uther  rra'liiig  mat¬ 
ter  in  wartime  is  fundamentally  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  stimulation  of  circulatiici 
has  been  unneoessary.  At  all  events;  the 
absence  of  su^  promotion  programs  has 
simplified  auditing  operations  during  this 
period. 

There  is  an  unmistakable  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  advertiser  and  agency  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Bureau  that  publishers  in 
the  postwar  period  profit  from  their  re¬ 
cent  expeiieuce  and  refrain  from  the  un¬ 
due  and  costly  stimulation  of  circulations 
beyond  their  natural  growth.  Whether 
or  not  publishers  follow  this  course,  there 
are  unmistakable  signs  of  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  _  circulation  of  publica¬ 
tions,  both  existing  and  new,  to  meet  the 
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public  demand  for  rcadii^  matter;  aud 
when  this  comes,  that  circulation  must 
be  audited. 

To  meet  this  situation,  your  manage¬ 
ment  is  now  building  up  its  staff.  Three 
new  auditors  have  been  procured  and 
more  are  being  added  and  trained  at  Bu¬ 
reau  expense.  These  men  with  the  ex¬ 
pected  return  of  four  former  auditors 
now  in  the  service  of  the  government 
will,  we  anticipate,  provide  the  personnel 
needed  to  meet  the  situation  which  lies 
ahead.  The  Bureau  is  fortunately  in  a 
losition  to  draw  ui>on  funds  previously 
budgeted  to  carry  out  this  unusual  train¬ 
ing  program  so  essential  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  its  .service  to  the  advertising 
and  publishing  industry.- 

The  end  of  the  war  and  the  prorrise  of 
increased  trade  relations  between  the 
I’nited  States  and  South  and  Central 
.\merica  have  already  brought  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  this  country  a  desire  for 
some  means  of  auditing  circulation  in 
publications  reaching  those  markets. 
Your  directors  are  .studying  this  situation 
and  are  conducting  with  an  American 
publication  with  cieculatioa  largely  south 
of  the  equator  a  limited  experiment  in 
verifying  its  coverage  there.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  cost  of  any  extension  of 
Bureau  activity  in  any  foreign  field 
could  not  be  fraancetl  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  A.B.C..  but  should  prop¬ 
erly  be  borne  by  those  members  directly 
lienefiting  from  such  service. 

Increas*  in  London  Bureau 

1  am  glad  to  report  that  our  sister  as¬ 
sociation,  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  Limited,  of  London,  has  success¬ 
fully  weathered  the  difficulties  of  the  war 
and  reports  a  healthy  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership  during  1945.  It  is  the  expecta- 
tiim  uif  two  of  its  directors  who  are  in 
this  country  to  be  present  at  our  annual 
meeting.  They  are  Clifford  J.  Harrison, 
of  llorlicks.  Ltd.,  and  C.  W.  Stokes, 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ^m- 
pany,  a  former  member  of  our  own  board. 
To  them  and  their  organization  we  ex¬ 
tend  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for 
its  continued  growth  in  influence. 

This  meeting,  I  hope,  will  be  the  last 
line  at  which  the  attendance  is  limited 
by  reason  of  travel,  hotel  or  other  diffi¬ 
culties.  Before  the  war,  our  annual 
gatherings  drew  many  members  from  all 
parts  of  this  country  and  Canada,  and 
the  programs  were  timely  and  stimu¬ 
lating.  It  is  gratifying,  though,  that 
with  that  -sole  exception,  the  Bureau  has 
functioned  as  effectively  in  wartime  as  in 
peace,  its  numbers  increased,  its  influ¬ 
ence  strengthened.  its  organization  intact 
and  its  future  usefulness  assured. 

To  the  members,  to  the  management 
and  staff,  to  my  fellow  directors — to  all 
of  you  who  have  contributed  to  make 
poMible  such  a  record — 1  extend  my  oon- 
gratnlations  and  ay  thanks.  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circnlatioos,  after  31  years, 
coutinues  to  be  an  indispensable  element 
in  .\merican  advertising  and  publishing. 

Directors  voted  to  refund  to 
members  of  dues  paid 

durinff  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Aug.  31.  1945.  since  income  of 
ABC  exceeded  expenses  for  the 
period. 

Russell  Z.  Eller,  advertising 
manager,  California  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers  Exchange.  Los  Angeles,  was 
appointed  to  the  board  to  All  out 
the  term  of  Stuart  Peabody, 
Borden  Company,  resigned. 


Times  in  Talent  Hunt 

The  Chicago  Times,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  WBBM,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  search  for  Chicago’s 
best  amateur  singing  talent  to 
appear  at  the  Chicago  Stadium 
Harvest  Moon  Festival,  Nov.  24. 
The  competing  boy  and  girl 
singers  will  receive  as  their 
grand  prizes,  $75  contracts  for  a 
week’s  appearance  over  WBBM. 


Star  Withdraws 
From  Press  Play 

Robert  E.  Sherwood’s  first 
play  in  five  years,  “The  Rugged 
Path,”  ran  along  a  rough  road 
this  week  as  the  star,  Spencer 
Tracy,  withdrew  as  of  Oct.  27, 
at  the  end  of  the  Boston  en¬ 
gagement.  The  New  York  pre¬ 
miere  was  cancelled. 

In  Washington,  drama  critics 
received  the  play  with  mixed 
reaction.  They  noted,  however, 
that  a  crack  about  newspapers 
being  controlled  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers 
had  b^n  dropped  from  the  stage 
presentation.  The  play  depicts 
the  struggle  of  a  newspaper 
editor  against  a  weak  publisher 
and  a  venal  business  manager. 

Chiong  Pledges 
Press  Freedom 
In  Bcdllie  Talk 

An  exclusive  Interview  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  the  unusual 
setting  of  a  large-sized  diplo¬ 
matic  dinner  was  obtained  this 
week  by  Hugh  Baillle,  president 
of  the  United  Press,  who  has 
been  msdeing  an  extended  tour 
of  the  Far  East. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview, 
Chiang  told  Baillie  the  Chinese 
government  was  “all  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press”  and  would 
abolish  censorship  where  it 
still  exists  as  soon  as  conditions 
become  normal. 

On  the  following  day  at  a 
dinner  given  for  Baillie  and 
Chinese  publishers  and  editors, 
the  U.P.  president  exchanged 
views  with  T.  T.  Hsiao,  head  of 
the  Chinese  Central  News  Agen¬ 
cy,  on  news  service  operations 
and  freedom  of  the  press. 

At  the  dinner  with  Chiang, 
Baillie  reported,  “I  sat  beside 
the  Greneralissimo,  whose  man¬ 
ner  was  extremely  gracious  and 
cordial.  During  dinner  I  told 
Chiang  I  had  many  questions  to 
ask  him,  and  proposed  the  inter¬ 
view.  He  smil^  quickly  and 
replied  in  Chinese  with  the 
American  equivalent  of  ‘Well, 
go  ahead,  interview  me.’ 

“So  th«  interview  proceeded 
forthwith,  with  Dr.  K.  C.  Wu, 
Minister  of  Information,  inter¬ 
preting.” 

’The  other  guests,  he  said, 
soon  noticed  what  was  going  on 
and  listened. 

■ 

Guild  Wins  Increases 
In  Rochester,  Minn. 

Rochester,  Minn.,  Oct.  15— 
Contract  n^otiations  between 
the  Rochester  Post-Bulletin  and 
the  Twin  Cities  Newspaper 
Guild  have  been  ended  with 
signing  today  of  a  new  contract 
calling  for  a  15%  general  wage 
increase  for  employes. 

The  guild  now  has  turned  its 
attention  on  negotiations  with 
the  Twin  City  newspapers  from 
which  it  is  demanding  a  “new 
deal”  on  wages.  In  Minneapolis 
the  guild  is  negotiating  for  a 
20%  general  pay  boost,  and  in 
St.  Paul  a  similar  goal  has  been 
set. 


Union's  2-1  Vote 
EndsPay  Dispute 
In  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  18 — ^By  i 
2  to  1  ratio,  members  of  ’Tstjo- 
graphical  Union  No.  2,  havt 
voted  to  accept  a  proposed  $10 
a  week  pay  raise  to  end  a  dis¬ 
pute  that  has  been  continuous 
here  since  June,  1944  at  termin¬ 
ation  of  a  two-year  contract. 

The  union  includes  employes 
of  various  large  printing  con¬ 
cerns,  about  one  quarter  of  hi 
membership  comprising  chapeh 
of  the  city’s  two  morning  news¬ 
papers.  Inquirer  and  Reco^, 
and  the  Daily  News,  afternoon. 
The  Bulletin  is  not  affected,  ha^ 
ing  an  independent  union. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  $5  of  the  increase  dates 
from  Oct.  1,  1945,  and  the  other 
$5  will  be  paid  beginning  Oct 
1,  1946.  In  addition,  the  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  members  of 
the  union  are  to  receive  back 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $2  weekly 
retroactive  to  Jan.  1  of  this 
year. 

More  than  1,200  union  mem¬ 
bers  participated  in  the  refep 
endum  held  all  day  yestertegt. 
Old  rate  of  pay  was  $52.iS 
day  scale  and  $55.50  night 
scale. 

Management  sometime  ago  o^ 
fered  a  $4  increase.  Three  we^ 
ago  this  was  raised  to  $750 
which  was  voted  down  by  the 
union.  International  officers  of 
ITU  came  from  Indianapolis  to 
conduct  negotiations  resulting  to 
the  granting  of  demands  for  the 
full  $10  rate. 

Now  that  the  wage  scale 
point  has  been  settled,  the  way 
is  open  for  the  writing  of  new 
two-year  contracts.  Such  points 
as  ITU  laws,  sick  and  accident 
insurance,  and  holidays  with 
pay  have  been  ironed  out  to 
the  series  of  conferences. 


Work  Stoppage 
In  Detroit  Again 

Detroit,  Oct.  17 — Mailers  and 
printers  stopped  work  at  the 
Detroit  Press  Press  Monday 
night  to  win  their  demand.  The 
half-hour  stoppage  made  the  first 
edition  of  that  paper  go  on  the 
street  late.  It  was  the  second 
time  in  less  than  a  week  that  a 
union  stopped  work  on  Detroit 
papers. 

The  other  incident  occurred 
the  previous  Tuesday,  when  the 
guild  stopped  work  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  win  an  agreement 
on  a  new  contract  with  the  De¬ 
troit  Times.  In  the  case  of  the 
Times,  no  editions  were  held  up. 

The  Free  Press  dispute  arose 
when  the  AFL-afflliated  Mailen 
asked  assurance  from  the  man¬ 
agement  that  the  rival  CIO 
Mailers  Union  would  not  be  per 
mitted  to  set  up  dual  unionism 
in  the  mailing  room. 

The  AFL  unit  asked  for  a  let¬ 
ter  giving  them  such  assurance. 
When  the  letter  was  not  forth¬ 
coming  as  quickly  as  the  unit 
desired,  the  mailers  stopped  han¬ 
dling  the  then-running  Sunday 
supplement. 
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Moloney  Urges  Action 
On  AANR  Bulletin 


renewed  consideration  of  his 
proposal  to  issue  a  monthly 
bulletin  to  keep  advertising 
managers  and 
publishers  in- 
formed  of  the  .  MKSmm 
work  of  the 
American  Asso- 
ciation  of  News- 
paper  Repre-  rk  o  I 

sentatives  was  ■K|Sk 
recommended  MM 

by  Herbert  W. 

Moloney  of  Paul  ^ 

Block  Associates 

in  his  report  as 

retiring  presi- 

^nt  of  AANR  Moloney 

this  week  at 

Chicago. 

Copies  of  the  bulletin  would 
be  distributed  to  members  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  Stressing  that  the  ne^ 
is  great  for  such  service,  Mr. 
Moloney  said; 

"Today  we  are  surrounded 
with  people  who  claim  to  know 
more  about  selling  newspaper 
space  than  we,  who  have  spent 
our  lives  in  the  business.” 

The  text  of  his  report: 

Upon  comptetina  ray  terra  of  office  as 
Pre.si<lent  of  your  Association,  and  before 
turniiiK  over  the  office  to  my  successor, 
I  would  like  to  summarize  briefly  the 
activities  of  the  past  year. 

When  Mr.  Cresmer,  my  predecessor  in 
office,  completed  his  term  and  turned  oyer 
the  office  to  me  I  found  the  .Association 
affairs  in  very  good  condition  because  of 
the  fine  work  of  Ray  McKinney,  our  first 
President,  and  Will  Cresmer,  our  sec¬ 
ond  President.  I  can  only  hope  that  dur¬ 
ing  my  administration  the  prestige  of  the 
Association  has  continued  to  expand. 

One  major  objective  that  I  had  upon 
taking  office  was  to  influence  the  various 
repre.sentative  associations  throughout  the 
United  States,  who  previously  had  been 
oper.ating  under  inttividual  names,  to 
change  this  procedure  and  to  become  in 
name,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  local  chapters 
of  the  .American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  I  felt  this  was 
very  important  if  our  .Association  were 
to  attain  national  standing  comparable  to 
the  importance  of  our  work.  I  felt  that  it 
was  only  confusing  to  publishers,  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  agents  to  have  half  a  dozen 
different  Representative  Associations,  and 
that  if  we  could  accomplish  having  but 
one — and  that,  a  truly  national  Associa¬ 
tion — we  would  be  taking  a  very  decided 
step  forward. 

Working  Und»r  On*  Nome 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  received 
splendid  cooperation  in  this  effort  and  to¬ 
day  in  New  York,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  P'rancisco,  the  work  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  is  done  entirely  under  the 
name  of  the  American  Association  of 
News|>aper  Representatives,  The  names 
of  the  local  associations  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned.  Here  in  Chicago  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  taken 
in  that  the  work  is  now  done  on  a  com¬ 
bination  basis  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  AANR  and  a  partial  continuation  of 
the  old  name.  I  realize  that  conditions 
here  in  Chicago  were  different  from  any 
mher  city  in  the  United  States  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  your  local  Association,  but  I  do 
hope  that  as  the  years  pass  our  Chicago 
friends  will  see  the  soundness  of  taking 
that  additional  step,  so  that  all  of  your 
operations  here  in  Chicago  will  be  done 
under  the  name  9f  the  national  Associa¬ 
tion.  thereby  eliminating  any  possible  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  minds  of  Publishers,  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  Agents. 

A  clear  illustration  of  the  great  a<l- 
yantage  of  national  unity  of  representa¬ 
tives  is  shown  by  what  happened  in 
Mew  York  last  summer.  .An  unusual 
opportunity  developed  which  was  called 
to  our  attention  by  a  very  large  agency. 

A  few  years  ago  this  agency  would 
hardly  have  known  where  to  have  turned 


on  a  matter  of  national  character  involv¬ 
ing  newspaper  representatives.  Because 
we  are  now  so  well  organized,  we  were 
able  to  take  immedi,ate  advantage  of  the 
situation,  and  the  result  rfas  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  a  presentation  which  we  have 
called  “Newspapers  and  Chain  Radio  as 
National  Advertising  Media.” 

We  hoped  by  this  time  19  have  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  this  present.ation  in  kodachr9me 
form  available  in  every  city  of  the  United 
States  where  we  have  a  chapter.  But, 
because  we  tried  to  rush  it  too  fast,  when 
it  was  finished  it  did  not  suit  us.  What 
had  been  all  right  in  the  original  presen¬ 
tation,  that  can  be  shown  to  a  relatively 
small  group,  did  not  blow  up  properly 
so  that  in  using  it  in  large  groups  the 
figures  did  not  stand  out  clearly. 

Because  we  know  that  in  this  |>articu- 
lar  newspaper  story  we  have  one  of  the 
best  stories  that  has  ever  been  put  to¬ 
gether.  we  immediately  started  doing  it 
all  over  again,  and  I  have  assurances 
that  it  will  be  in  your  hands  not  later 
than  the  ISth  of  November. 

This  presenttion  was  first  shown  to 
the  Media  Managers’  A.ssociation  in  New 
York  .at  an  evening  dinner  meeting  to 
which  they  invited  representatives  of  the 
N'ew  York  radio  interests.  It  has  been 
prepared  so  fairly — we  leaned  over  Itack- 
wards  to  give  radio  the  l^nefits  of  any 
doubts— that  there  is  nothing  very  much 
our  competitors  can  do  alwut  it.  The  fact 
that  they  have  not  challenged  it  to  date 
speaks  for  itself.  The  Media  Managers' 
Association  of  New  York  was  lavish  in 
its  praise  of  the  presentation. 

Color  Presentation 

Since  then,  to  take  advantage  of  cer¬ 
tain  situation.s  and  because  of  the  unfore- 
.seen  delay  in  getting  the  kodaebrome 
repro<luctioiis  available,  we  have  projected 
it  with  the  original  presentation  to  four 
New  York  .Agencies,  I.ever  Brothers  in 
Cambridge,  and  a  small  group  of  Boston 
newspa|)er  men. 

At  I.«ver  Brothers  we  had  a  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  audience  totaling  20  and  includ¬ 
ing  Grafton  Perkins,  the  Advertising 
Director,  and  J.  R.  Oilman,  one  of  the 
two  top  brand  Advertising  Man.igers,  in 
addition  to  all  other  men  of  importance 
in  the  .advertising  operation,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Homer  Clark.  The  reactions 
were  very  good  with  several  of  the  most 
important  men  telling  us  that  they  were 
greatly  impressed. 

In  the  Boston  newspaper  group  were 
two  of  the  Boston  publishers.  Robert  B. 
Choate  of  the  Herald  Traveler  and  Har¬ 
old  G.  Kern  of  the  Record  American,  in 
addition  to  their  advertising  directors  and 
advertising  managers.  Here  also  I  can 
report  to  you  that  their  reaction  was  very 
good. 

One  of  the  four  New  York  Agencies 
was  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  who  turned  out 
the  largest  group  meeting  they  have  ever 
held  for  any  media,  including  Mr.  Ken¬ 
yon  and  Mr.  Brophy  and  the  complete 
Kellogg  Plan  Board.  While  it  sounds 
monotonous  all  I  can  say  is  here  again 
the  results  were  extremely  good. 

We  have  been  told  many  times  it  is 
the  best  newspaper  presentation  anybody 
has  seen  to  date,  which  is  naturally  very 
gratifying. 

Our  Detroit  Chapter  is  vigorously  at 
work  on  an  Automotive  Presentation 
which  it  is  thought  will  be  completed 
by  December  1st.  They  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time,  effort,  and  money  in 
the  preparation  of  this  automotive  story; 
and  if,  as  I  am  sure  they  will,  iHtr  organ¬ 
ization  produces  in  this  Automotive 
Presentation  another  fine  story  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  that  will  be  just  one 
more  evidence  to  newspaper  mihliahers  of 
the  intelligence  and  aggressiveness  with 
which  the  Representatives  are  protecting 
the  publishers’  best  interests. 

I  am  also  glad  to  be  able  to  advise 
you  that  the  new  Sales  Committee  of 
the  Bureau  of  -Advertising  has  sent  a 
favorable  recommendation  to  the  Com- 
mittee-in-Charge  that  our  .Association  he 
allowed  another  $7,500  in  this  fiscal  year 
so  that  we  can  reproduce  the  two  presen¬ 
tations  I  have  been  talking  about  in  book¬ 
let  form,  iKrth  in  sufficient  quality  anil 
quantity  to  allow  us  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  the  presentations. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Association  as  a  whole. 


and  particularly  the  officers  of  the  various 
Chapters,  for  the  splendid  cooperation 
they  have  rendered  me  during  my  term 
of  office.  I  believe  that  your  new  offi¬ 
cers  are  going  to  need  this  cooperation 
more  than  any  of  their  predecessors  be¬ 
cause  now  with  the  war  over,  1  have 
heard  questions  on  many  sides  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Reiiresentatives  are 
going  to  continue  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  as  much  in  the  future  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  To  all  such  questions  I  have 
replied  with  an  emphatic  “yes,”  tiecause 
1  positively  believe  that  we  representa¬ 
tives  individually  and  collectively  have 
learned  that  in  this  day  and  age  the  old 
saying,  “In  unity  there  is  strength,”  is 
truer  than  ever  before. 

in  my  judgment  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  be  competitive  when  nec¬ 
essary  and  yet  cooperative  in  the  further 
deyelopment  of  newspaper  national  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  whole.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  a  way  that  we  representatives  can 
handle  this  competitive  problem  in  such 
a  constructive  manner  that  we  can  for 
ourselves  accomplish  more  than  in  the 
hammer  and  tongs  way  we  used  to  handle 
it,  and  leave  a  very  much  better  taste 
in  the  mouth  of  advertiser  and  agent 
with  relation  to  newspapers  as  a  whole. 

Today  we  are  surrounded  with  people 
who  claim  to  know  more  about  selling 
newspaper  space  than  we,  who  have  spent 
iiur  lives  in  the  business,  so  the  need  for 
our  Association  to  be  alert  and  progres¬ 
sive  and  aggressive  in  the  interests  of 
the  newspaper  medium  as  a  whole  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 


Urges  Monthly  Bulletin 

A  few  months  ago  I  pointed  out  to  our 
.lAssociation  that  1  did  not  believe  enough 
newspaper  men — advertising  managers  as 
well  as  publishers — were  well  enough  in¬ 
formed  of  the  month  by  month  work  of 
the  AANR.  To  meet  this  condition  1 
proposed  a  moothly  bunetiii  to  all  news¬ 
paper  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising — the  bulletin  to  go  out  over  the 
Association’s  name  and  with  no  indi¬ 
vidual  name  involved.  Each  report  to 
be  about  one  page  with  about  four  para¬ 
graphs,  each  paragraph  referring  to  the 
work  of  a  different  chapter.  The  cost 
involved  would  not  be  very  heavy,  and 
the  need  for  such  activity  on  our  part 
I  believe  to  be  very  great.  In  turning 
over  the  office  of  President,  I  want  to 
urge  upon  my  successor  the  early  recon- 
sitieration  of  this  suggestion  of  mine,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  the  need  now  is  even 
greater  than  when  I  proposed  this  action. 

I  know  that  under  the  direction  of  my 
successor  our  organization  will  continue 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  News- 
liaper  Publishers  of  .America,  whose 
medium  unquestionably  is  the  strongest 
advertising  force  in  America. 

I  am  confident  that  newspaper  national 
advertising  under  the  enlarged  Bureau  of 
.Advertising  organization,  and  tlie  very 
well  established  new  Business  Committee 
operations  of  the  .AANR,  will,  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead,  be  firmly  reestab¬ 
lished  as  the  Number  One  advertising 
medium  of  .America. 


Fitzgerald  Sees 
Bright  Ad  Future 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  18  —  Asserting 

the  promise  of  increased  news¬ 
paper  advertising  patronage  is 
bright,  if  the 
formula  devel- 
oped  after 
World  War  I  is 
any  criterion, 

John  T.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  newly- 
elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the 
American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  News¬ 
paper  Represen¬ 
tatives,  called 
upon  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  exer-  Fitzgerald 
else  the  same 
initiative  and  incentive  that 
comes  to  the  surface  in  less  pros¬ 
perous  times.  He  addressed  the 
AANR  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  tonight  at  Hotel  Conti¬ 
nental. 

‘If  the  policy  of  preparedness 
is  prominent  in  our  national 
life.”  said  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  "it 
should  also  be  part  of  our  cur¬ 
riculum.” 

Offers  Recommendations 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  recommenda¬ 
tions.  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
association’s  board  of  directors, 
include  the  following; 

1.  That  AANR  hold  an  execu¬ 
tive  two-day  session  of  the  en¬ 
tire  membership  at  some  time  or 
place  that  will  be  free  from 
other  activities.  He  suggested 
that  Detroit  might  be  an  ideal 
spot  in  that  "nowhere  in  the 
country  are  representatives  ac¬ 
corded  the  cooperation  existent 
in  that  city  by  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

2.  He  suggested  that  as  the  as¬ 
sociation  becomes  better  estab¬ 
lished.  the  by-laws  should  be  re¬ 
vised  in  connection  with  the 
tenure  of  office  for  the  president 
and  vicepresident. 

“If  the  organization  is  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  get  a  good  admin¬ 


istrator,  it  should  be  possible  to 
keep  him  as  long  as  they  can,” 
he  said.  "Sectional  feeling  will 
disappear  when  there  has  been 
created,  by  closer  relationships, 
a  communal  philosophy.” 

3.  AANR  members  should  im¬ 
press  on  all  employes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  preserving  the  absolute 
confidences  of  the  Credit  services 
available  to  representatives  in 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

4.  Recommendation  that  the 
association  establish  a  speaker - 
ship  committee  “to  spread  be¬ 
fore  regional  publisher  groups 
the  merits,  the  performances,  the 
history  of  past  and  present  ac¬ 
complishments”  in  order  to 
counteract  the  misinformation 
which  may  serve  to  "cast  dis¬ 
credit  on  legitimate  representa¬ 
tive  service.” 

“It  is  significant  that  the 
agency  commission  of  15%  has 
remained  static,”  he  added, 
"both  during  the  depression  and 
prosperous  times,  despite  the 
general  lack  of  interest  dis¬ 
played  by  agencies  in  newspa¬ 
per  usage;  whereas  the  represen¬ 
tative  structiure  has  been  obliged 
to  accept  reduction  in  remunera¬ 
tion,  whether  salaries  or  commis¬ 
sions,  as  a  result  of  gossip,  and 
without  any  attempt  to  counter¬ 
act.” 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  AANR  dues  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  he  offered  to  visit 
all  chapters  of  the  association, 
including  the  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  groups,  with  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  a  west 
coast  credit  organization,  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  Chicago  plan. 

Besides  President  Fitzgerald, 
head  of  Resmolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc., 
new  officers  of  AANR  include 
Frank  Meeko*,  Osborn,  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Co.,  vicepresident; 
Douglas  Taylor,  J.  P.  McKinney 
&  Son,  secretary,  and  Fred  Par¬ 
sons,  Ward-Grifflth  Co.,  Inc., 
treasurer. 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

THE  CHINESE  SAID  IT  .  .  .  that  one  picture  was  equivalent  to 
1,000  words  ...  or  some  words  to  that  effect!  It  could  be  so  in 
your  newspaper  advertising  copy!  Are  we  depending  too  much  on 
just  any  kind  of  illustration  .  .  .  not  making  intelligent  use  of 
what  we  have  in  Metro,  Meyer  Both  and  others  .  .  .  taking  for 
granted  that  any  illustration  is  good  enough  for  the  message  we 
are  trying  to  put  across? 

A  news  feature  in  Pageant  gives  you  some  good  tips.  Headed 
‘  Pictures  That  Stop  People.”  the  article  gives  ideas  of  Mark  Wise¬ 
man  ( New  York )  and  findings  of  readership  tests  of  Daniel  Starch 
&  Staff.  Taking  six  popular  magazines,  it  gives  the  pictures  that 
were  tops  as  attention  getters! 

“Some  day,”  says  the  article,  “an  advertising  man  will  tie  in  his 
product  with  a  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  doctor’s  dog.  It  will 
probably  break  records  as  an  eye  catcher.”  The  reasoning:  Any¬ 
thing  about  Lincoln  commands  interest  .  .  .  people  are  fascinated 
by  the  medical  profession  .  .  .  dog  pictures  are  sure  fire! 

Findings  in  the  magazines,  but  not  graded  as  here,  were:  (1) 
American  males  stopped  to  wonder  if  they  looked  like  those  in  the 
ads  of  National  Dairy  Products  (Ayer).  ...  (2)  Photos  of  babies 
are  sure  fire  attention  getters  from  women,  ads  of  John  Hancock 
Life  Insurance  ( McCann-Erickson ) .  ...  (3)  A  striking  subject 
with  lots  of  white  space  gets  quick  response,  ads  of  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  (Ayer).  ...  (4)  More  women  looked  at  the  ads  of  Mum 
(by  Doherty,  Clifford  St  Shenfield)  headed  “A  girl  can  be  too 
trusting  at  times,”  showing  a  subject  in  practically  undressed 
pose  .  .  .  men  ranked  it  only  24th.  .  .  .  (5)  “Clinch”  pictures  are 
popular,  ads  of  Community  Silver  (by  Young  &  Rubicam)  with 
title  “Back  Home  for  Keeps.”  ...  (6)  No  mother  can  resist  the 
innocent  appeal  of  a  sleeping  child,  ads  of  Simmons  Mattress 
(Young  &  Rubicam).  ...  (7)  Animals  in  winsome  pose  are  the  ad¬ 
vertising  man’s  best  friends,  ads  of  Black  &  White  whiskey  (L.  H. 
Hartman)  .  .  .  and  (8)  When  humor  is  combined  with  romance, 
then  everyone  stops  to  smile,  ads  of  Old  Gold  titled  “Why  Be  Ir¬ 
ritated?”  (by  Lennen  &  Mitchell). 

•  •  • 

THINGS  ARE  HAPPENING  ...  in  the  merchandising  of  meat! 

Your  accounts  are  now  cutting  meat  according  to  tenderness 
rather  than  joint  separation!  Mrs.  Beth  Bailey  McClean  (Swift’s) 
gives  you  this.  A  porterhouse  steak  is  made  up  of  three  different 
types  of  muscle,  each  requiring  an  individual  cooking  method! 
Says  Super  Market  Merchandising  .  .  .  “thus  the  flank  and  shoul¬ 
der  should  be  ground  and  broiled,  or  left  intact  for  braising.  The 
sirloin  could  be  sold  as  a  separate  cut  for  broiling,  if  properly 
aged,  and  the  tenderloin  should  be  broiled.” 

Your  hamburgers  are  now  coming  by  the  yard!  Sylvania  Cor¬ 
poration  has  perfected  a  way  .  .  .  ground  beef  is  seasoned,  shaped 
into  individual  patties,  heat-sealed  between  two  pieces  of  film, 
each  hamburger  enclosed  separately  like  link  sausage.  To  cook 
.  ,  .  just  snip  off  as  many  pieces  as  your  appetite  calls  for! 

Coming  also  .  .  .  boning  of  meat,  especially  for  pre-packaged 
meats!  Boning  saves  30%  in  weight  .  .  .  60%  in  bulk  shipping 
space!  ’The  leftover  bones  don’t  go  to  Fido  now!  They’re  used  for 
powered  soup  stock  and  meat  extract  for  hospitals  and  hotels! 

•  •  • 

CANNED  DINNERS  .  .  .  says  Pathfinder  are  on  the  way!  Soon 
we’ll  just  take  a  pill  from  our  vest  pocket  and  go  to  lunch!  Re¬ 
sult  of  Army  &  Navy  experiments  you  can  open  a  can  and  call  the 
folks  to  dinner!  Coming:  ham  and  sweet  potatoes  .  ,  .  roast  beef 
with  vegetables  .  .  .  meat  balls  and  spaghetti.  Of  the  40  canned 
meat  items  included  in  the  Army  fare,  only  12  are  prewar!  It’s  on 
the  way  to  your  grocery  shelves! 

•  •  • 

THEY’VE  STARTED  ...  to  advertise  automobiles,  but  present  in- 
d'cations  are  it  will  be  some  time  before  you’ll  have  anything 
exceptionally  new!  Now,  most  prospects  feel  that  before  long 
they’ll  be  able  to  get  those  that  Jack  up  with  a  push  button  .  .  . 
built  in  bars  and  kitchenettes.  The  tendency  now  to  advertise 


Tie-in  Idea  Wins  Praise 

How  local  advertising  can  be  tied  in  with  national  was 
demonstrated  vividly  recently  by  the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.) 
Journal.  When  the  Fram  Corporation  placed  an  ad  for  its 
oil  filters,  the  newspaper  contacted  local  service  stations  and 
auto  supply  dealers  and  came  up  with  17  smaller  tie-in 
insertions. 

The  Fram  firm,  highly  pleased  with  the  job,  called  it 
“truly  outstanding”  and  ordered  75  tearsheets  of  the  page 
for  the  use  of  its  sales  organization  in  contacts  with  other 
publishers. 

M.  O.  Wasser  of  the  Journal’s  advertising  department 
regards  the  Fram  page  as  “perfect  evidence  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  which  manufacturers  and  jobbers  can  get  from  news¬ 
papers.” 


something  that  is  a  long  way  off,  is  something  you’ll  have  u> 
watch!  You  and  your  accounts  can  lose  a  lot  of  goodwill  by  ad¬ 
vertising  things  which  can’t  be  handed  over! 

Look  at  the  automobile  picture,  and  realize  it's  better  to  edu¬ 
cate  people  to  “hold  on”  to  what  they  have,  rather  than  “hold  out” 
a  rosy  picture  of  something  that  may  be  a  long  time  coming! 

Before  V-J  Day,  passenger  cars  were  leaving  our  highways  at 
over  3,365  a  day  .  .  .  140  an  hour  (R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.).  Between 
July  1,  1941,  and  the  same  date  1944  .  .  .  New  York  suffered  most 
.  .  .  from  2,424,544  units  to  1,804,750!  Pennsylvania  was  next  and 
then  Michigan.  In  1944  here  were  the  registrations:  Chevrolet 
6,079,937  .  .  .  Ford  5,536,418  .  .  .  Plymouth  3,041,222  ,  .  .  Buick 
1,542,725  .  .  .  Dodge  1,479,421  ,  .  .  Pontiac  1,358,833  .  .  .  OldsmobUe 
1,202,736  .  .  ,  Chrysler  584,963  .  .  .  Studebaker  568,347  and  Packard 
453,664. 

According  to  an  AP  story,  one  company  says  that  if  your  car 
has  been  driven  56,000  miles  it’s  an  average  vehicle. 

While  your  national  accounts  may  be  advertising  cars  .  .  . 
there’s  still  good  business  in  going  after  the  repair  man’s  adver¬ 
tising! 

•  *  • 

WHO'S  GONNA  SELL  .  .  .  these  many  new  radios,  other  gadgets? 

It’s  something  you  should  think  about!  Recently  the  John  Meek 
Industries  (radio  manufacturers)  surveyed  17  large  cities  .  .  . 
found  25%  of  those  who  said  they  were  going  to  buy,  expected 
to  buy  their  radios  in  radio  stores!  In  department  stores  5%  ... 
6%  from  music  and  furniture  stores  .  .  .  64%  were  uncertain! 
That’s  where  you  can  do  something  for  some  of  your  accounts! 
That  uncertain  element!  If  customers  don’t  know  .  .  .  don’t  care 
.  .  .  advertising  can  steer  them  to  where  you  want  them!  They 
also  say  that  during  the  first  full  year  of  radio  production  sales 
will  total  more  than  $250  million! 

•  •  • 

TIP  HERE  .  .  .  and  watch  your  furniture  stores!  Like  construc¬ 
tion  and  also  appliance  people  selling  “packaged  homes”  .  .  . 
your  furniture  man  is  also  making  up  a  package  and  advertising  it' 
Biederman  Furniture  Co.  (St.  Louis)  has  been  offering  a  complete 
outfit  of  three  rooms  ...  88  pieces  for  $267.  They  advertise: 
“EVERYTHING,  including  floor  coverings,  curtains,  draperies  and 
even  a  gas  range!”  They  break  the  deal  down  into  separate  pur¬ 
chases;  15-piece  living  room  for  $99  .  .  .  16-piece  bedroom  for  $79 
.  .  .  57-piece  kitchen  for  $89  (including  16-piece  set  of  dishes,  12- 
piece  set  of  glassware,  napkins,  towels,  dish  cloths). 

Pre-fabricated  houses  ...  on  a  lot  sold  over  the  counter  with 
insurance  .  .  .  88-piece  set  of  household  goods  .  .  .  start  at  8  a.m. 
.  .  .  move  in  at  5  p.m.  .  .  .  washer  cooks  supper,  washes  dishes, 
does  the  laundry  .  .  .  turn  on  television  visit  around  the  world. 


Bureau  Reprints 
Trade  Ad  Series 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  has  issued  the  first  of  a 
series  of  folders  carrying  re¬ 
prints  of  trade  paper  advertise¬ 
ments  pointing  up  the  successes 
various  manufacturers  have  had 
with  newspaper  advertising. 

In  the  first  folder,  W,  Y. 
Preyer,  president  of  the  Vick 
Chemical  Co.,  calls  newspapers 
“the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  program.”  “In  them.” 
he  states,  “perhaps  better  than 


anywhere  else,  we  could  achieve 
continuity  of  impact  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  impression,  plus  the 
ability  to  time  every  part  of  our 
program  flexibly  in  keeping 
wth  weather,  health  conditions 
and  the  other  factors  which 
play  an  important  part  in  the 
sale  of  our  products” 

The  folder  sums  up  also  the 
basic  advantages  of  newspaper 
advertising,  including  timeli¬ 
ness,  coverage,  market  selection, 
news  tie-in,  local  dealer  listings, 
dealer  cooperation,  quick  re¬ 
sults.  low  cost. 
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care  for  an  introduction? 


First  let  us  explain  that  the  purpose  of 
this  fetching  face  is  to  help  you  visual¬ 
ize  and  animate  an  equally  attractive 
market. 

For  this  market  is  people— more  than 
three  and  one-half  million*  persons— 
single  and  married  women,  ditto  men, 
children  of  all  ages,  families  in  various 
stages  of  home-making  and  with  the 
assorted  wants  of  a  vast  population. 

Their  combined  spending  power  ex¬ 
ceeds  two  billion  dollars*  annually.  In 
one  type  of  store,  for  instance— in  drug 


stores— they  spend  $75,000,000.**  And 
spending  isn't  their  only  virtue,  for 
large  savings  are  reported,  a  backlog 
for  future  wants. 

The  time  has  come  to  identify  this 
market,  pin  it  down  geographically,  so 
to  speak.  It  is  Philadelphia,  third  city 
of  the  U.  S.  The  time  has  come,  too,  to 
mention  that  it  is  a  relatively  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  get  next  to  this  market  with  the 
facts  about  your  goods  or  services  be¬ 
cause  of  the  remarkable  readership 
and  prestige  of  one  newspaper— The 
Evening  Bulletin. 


Rny  I  trtory  Stamps  from  y^r  nrtt*spaprr  bey 


The  Bulletin  is  read  doily  by  nearly' 
4  out  of  5  Philadelphia  families.  It  has 
a  circulation  in  excess  of  600,000,  the 
largest  evenirsg  circulation  in  America. 
Its  family  readership  and  family  in-, 
fluence  are  especially  importont  in  thh 
city  of  homes. 

'PhllaMthla  (M  ita  tn«lM  •rw  **eaaa«  as  avtaat* 
tfnit-ttara  punliaMt  af  Aaiartaaa  faaitHaa 


In  PbiMelpliia- 
nearly  everybody 
reads  Tbe  BnUetin 
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MacArthur  Revokes 
Quota  on  Newsmen 


FIVE  DAYS  after  he  had  ia> 

sued  it.  General  MacArthur  re* 
scindad  this  week  an  order  cut* 
ting  by  about  a  third  the  num- 
^r  of  Allied  correspondents  in 
Japan.  The  proposed  quota  was 
lifted  after  ptx>tests  had  de* 
soended  on  McArthur's  Tokyo 
headquarters  from  many  dlrec* 
tions,  including  the  War  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington. 

Under  last  week's  order,  rep* 
resentation  -of  the  Am^can 
press  would  have  been  cut  to 
five  correspondents  each  for  the 
three  major  news  services,  14 
correspondents  for  individual 
newmpers,  eight  radio  men, 
and  15  magazine  writers. 

The  American  press  services 
were  also  to  be  limited  to  three 
correspondents  each  in  the 
Philippines  and  one  each  in 
Korea. 

Individual  American  newspa¬ 
per  coverage  was  to  be  limited 
to  the  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  New  York 
Daily  News,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chiaigo  Sun,  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Censorship  Charged 

Charges  of  unreasonable  cen¬ 
sorship  and  “rationing  of  news 
services''  were  numerous.  Most 
peeved  about  the  situation  was 
the  press  of  the  British  Empire. 
Whereas  five  British  newspapers 
have  been  represented  in  Japan, 
MacArthur's  order  would  have 
permitted  only  two  of  them  to 
assign  correspondents  there. 

The  latest  oiflcial  list  of  cor¬ 
respondents,  issued  Oct.  6, 
showed  102  Allied  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Tokyo,  75  of  them  Amer¬ 
icans.  The  directive  would  have 
reduced  this  representation  to 
an  Allied  total  of  76,  of  which 
49  would  be  Americans. 

The  Melbourne  (Aus. )  Herald 
attikcked  the  action  as  “very 
puzzling"  in  view  of  the  fact 

A  Triple  Play 
Gets  the  Score 

The  old  baseball  phrase 
'Tinker  to  Evers  to  Chance" 
has  its  counterpart  in  Portland, 
Me.,  newspaper  circles,  “Police 
Department  to  Associated  Press 
to  Bangor  Daily  News." 

The  News  recently  called  the 
AP  asking  for  the  half-time 
score  of  an  important  home 
team  football  game  being  plsqred 
in  Portland.  Earl  Aronson,  edi¬ 
tor  on  duty,  sought  to  supply  the 
information  from  several  nor¬ 
mal  sources  without  success. 
Then  he  thought  of  the  police 
department. 

The  Bluecoats,  however,  had 
not  heard  the  score  either,  but 
a  shortwave  radio  call  was  put 
on  the  air  and  a  cruiser  car  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  playing  field  where 
the  score  by  quarters  was  ob¬ 
tained.  The  tallies  were  relayed 
back  to  headquarters  thence  to 
Aronson  who  telephoned  the 
Bangor  News. 


that  MacArthur  had  "freely 
bathed  in  the  personal  glory  of 
news  publicity  which  he  passed 
out  ateut  himself.” 

And  the  Melbourne  radio  said. 
“General  MacArthur’s  order  to 
reduce  severely  the  number  of 
correspondents  in  Tokyo  has  not 
been  well  received.” 

No  official  explanation  for  the 
order  was  given  but  It  was 
stated  unofficially  by  Mac¬ 
Arthur’s  public  relations  officer. 
Brig.  Gen.  LeGrande  Dlller,  that 
the  housing  shortage  was  the 
reason. 

War  Dspartmsnt  Message 

Last  Monday,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment's  Bureau  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  in  Washington  took  a  hand 
by  requesting  the  MacArthur 
press  headquarters  “to  restudy" 
the  quota  order  with  a  view  to 
liberalizing  it  where  possible. 

The  Department  advised  Tokyo 
headquarters  to  be  sure  the  quo¬ 
tas  gave  fair  representation  to 
all  agencies  of  the  press,  even  if 
a  rearrangement  of  billeting  and 
eating  facilities  was  necessar>'. 

The  quotas  were  removed  the 
next  day.  General  MacArthur 
specified,  however,  that  a  previ¬ 
ous  order  returning  war  corre¬ 
spondents  to  civilian  status  Oct. 
27  would  remain  in  effect. 

Meanwhile,  in  Shanghai,  vig¬ 
orous  protests  by  Allied  corre¬ 
spondents  brought  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  deadline  for  disac- 
creditation.  The  order,  which 
was  to  take  effect  Oct.  15,  was 
extended  to  Nov.  15  by  Lt.  Gen. 
George  Stratemeyer,  acting  com¬ 
mander  of  the  China  theater, 
who  said  he  regretted  any  mis¬ 
understanding  with  the  corre¬ 
spondents. 

On  his  arrival  from  Chungking 
Oct  15,  Stratemeyer  met  with  24 
Shanghai  correspondents  to  dis¬ 
cuss  what  they  had  protested  as 
a  “rush  act.”  Noting  that  Mac- 
^thur  had  set  the  disaccredit- 
ing  date  of  Oct.  27  for  Tokyo. 
Stratemeyer  extended  his  own 
deadline. 

“By  then.”  he  said,  “you  will 
revert  to  civilian  status,  get  out 
of  uniform  and  decide  whether 
you  want  to  stay.  After  that 
date  you  will  pay  to  get  home.” 


UEADERSHIP 
IN  THI  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  first  six  OMnths 
of  1949^  The  Sun’s  Total 
Advertising  volume  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  otto 
New  York  evening  news- 
paper.  The  Sun  is  now  in 
its  21st  consecutive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in 
tfaa  New  York  evening  field. 


NEW  YORK 


He  announced  also  that  he 
would  set  up  a  separate  mess 
for  the  correspondents.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  had  been  criticized  for 
prohibiting  newsmen  from  eat¬ 
ing  at  the  Air  Corps  mess  in  the 
hotel  where  most  of  them  are 
staying. 

Correspondents  entering  the 
the  Pacific  theater  after  the  dis- 
accreditation  deadlines  must  car¬ 
ry  passports  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  military  permits  is¬ 
sued  by  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff. 
In  the  area  under  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur's  command  they  may 
continue  to  use  Army  transpor¬ 
tation,  but  they  will  have  to  pay 
for  it.  Travel  priority  will  be 
given. 

■ 

Elected  to  4A's 

The  Moss-Chase  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 


Western  Cixculcrtors 
Hold  Fall  Meeting 

San  Mateo,  Cal.,  Oct.  15.. 
Members  of  the  Western  Confer 
ence  of  Circulation  Managen 
held  their  annual  fall  confer 
ence  here  Oct.  11  and  12  with 
John  C.  van  Benthem,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  and  association  vice- 
chairman,  presiding.  L.  J.  Cai- 
cadden,  Portland  Oregonian. 
chairman,  was  unable  to  attend 
because  of  illness. 

No  new  officers  were  elected 
David  H.  Smith  is  secretary- 
treasurer  while  B.  G.  Cameron. 
Seattle  Star;  William  D.  Lynesi. 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribunt. 
and  H.  F.  Gates,  Vancouver 
( B.  C. )  Sun,  were  named 
trustees.  Plans  for  the  1946  con¬ 
vention  were  not  completed,  but 
delegates  told  Mr.  Gates  they 
were  hopeful  of  fulfillment  of  a 
thrice-thwarted  plan  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  Vancouver. 


TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Georoe  F.  Booth  Pulr€isht>,- 
PAUL  BLOCKa-nd  ASSOCIATES,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Search  the  nation  for  a  newspaper  magazine  to  equal 
the  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram's  Feature  Parade  in  local 
appeal  or  reader  interest.  Feature  Parade  talks  and  pictures 
Worcester  people  and  Worcester  events  in  7  out  of  every 
10  pages.  Its  90,000  copies  each  Sunday  leave  a  huge 
wake  of  popularity  and  an  ever  growing  list  of  volunteer 
testimonials  from  cover  to  cover  readers.  When  a  Worcester 
survey  analyst,  or  a  hobbyist,  or  a  home  basement  war 
production  business  is  "feature  paraded",  those  people 
receive  a  swarm  of  phone  calls  and  letters  of  congratula¬ 
tions.  Feature  Parade  offers  you  full  local  color,  in  atmos¬ 
phere  and  printing  ink  —  an  outstanding  medium  in  a 
major  market. 


OWNfcRS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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/\S  the  oldest  farm  implement  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  we  believe  we  are 
facing  at  the  present  time  the  greatest  opportunity  we  have  ever  had. 

Prior  to  the  war  we  concentrated  our  efforts  in  the  South  doing  an  annual  business  of  from 
$2,500,000  to  $3,000,000  through  our  ten  branches.  We  were  employing  at  that  time 
approximately  500  people. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  spending  $1,500,000  on  complete  modernization  of  our 
machinery,  machine  tools  and  the  enlargement  of  several  of  our  buildings. 

Our  present  plan  calls  for  an  increase  of  250  employees  and  by  this  time  next  year  we  expect 
to  be  employing  1,000  people. 

At  the  first  of  the  year  we  plan  to  introduce  a  small  tractor  to  our  present  large  tractor  line 
and  when  we  are  able  to  get  into  full  production  we  expect  to  triple  our  tractor  output. 

We  now  have  approximately  120  dealers  with  200  additional  dealer  applicants  in  the  South. 
We  are  invading  the  Middlewest  market  through  the  steadily  increasing  number  of 
Montgomery  Ward  farm  stores. 

Our  estimated  volume  for  1946  is  $7,000,000. 

We  have  greater  confidence  in  the  era  to  come  than  we  have  had  in  any  of  those  we  have 
passed  through  since  our  beginning  in  1820. 

PHIUP  H.  NOLAND,  Prtsidtnt 


Sears,  Roebnck  &  Co.  fJtuu 


1  AM  happy  to  announce  that  we  are  very  optimistic  about  the  future  here.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  already  planned  for  a  rather  extensive  expansion  program  for  the  Louisville 
area. 

Our  plans  for  an  enlarged  Department  Store  at  8th  and  Broadway  are  already  completed 
and  we  hope  to  get  under  way  with  this  expansion  just  as  soon  as  restrictions  are  lifted. 

This  enlargement  will  just  about  double  the  space  of  our  present  store  and  just  about  double 
the  selling  space  and  service  facilities  in  our  Service  Station. 

This  means  that  we  will  have  to  add  substantially  to  our  payroll  and  of  course  in  this 
set-up  we  will  provide  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  stores  in  this  area. 

So  I  reiterate  what  I  said  in  the  beginning,  we  approach  the  future  very  optimistically. 

J.  T.  GRIFFIN,  General  Manager 


No.  1  in  a  s«ri«t  of  m«M9«  about  plans  for  Louisviila 


The  Louisville  T1^ 

Radio*  Station  WH  AS 


W*  showW  liktio  Mnd  you 
aco^ofour,40-p*>0*  ^ 
book  ''28  BusinMf  Uoj^ 
Plan  for  LouhvHlo.'*  .. 


for  October  20,  1945 


Toronto  Employes 
Raised  $15,000 

Toronto,  Out.,  Oct.  16— More 
then  fi5,000  waa  raised  by  em* 
ployes  of  the  Toronto  Evening 
Telegram  to  supply  war  com¬ 
forts  to  staff  members  on  service 
during  the  war,  it  was  1‘evealed 
today  in  a  final  accounting  by 
Bob  Brand,  treasurer  of  the  War 
Workers. 

According  to  the  figures  re¬ 
leased.  there  was  a  total  of  185 
members  of  the  Telegram  staff 
on  active  service,  five  of  them 
women.  It  was  for  these  as  well 
as  for  the  members  of  the  crews 
of  three  Canadian  Naval  ships 
which  the  War  Workers 
“adopted"  that  the  money  was 
raised. 


Hotlywood,T  oo,  Laugh 

With  SA&JumL  ^hmon. 


With  the  announcement  in 
New  York  Oct.  12  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  $2,500  two-way 
inter-American  Bolivar  scholar¬ 
ship,  the  resolution  made  in 
Venezuela  this  spring  by  the 
Third  In  ter- American  Press  Con¬ 
ference  to  endorse  creation  of 
funds  for  such  scholarships  as 
a  method  of  supporting  Pan- 
Americanism  has  been  put  into 
operation. 

Contribution  of  funds  for  the 
first  scholarship  was  made  by 
Farris  A.  Flint,  publisher  of  Pan 
American  magazine  and  an  ac¬ 
tive  leader  of  the  Americas 
Foundation,  the  voluntary,  non¬ 
profit  organization  set  up  as  a 
collecting  agent  for  the  funds. 

Announcement  of  the  creation 
of  the  scholarship  was  made  at 
an  Americas  Foundation  Colum¬ 
bus  Day  luncheon  honoring  Dr. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi- 
dent  emeritus  of  Columbia  Uni-  St.  Louis,  Oct.  17— The  Poit- 
versity,  as  recipient  of  the  fifth  Dispatch  management  has 
anaual  America’s  Award  for  his  granted  pay  increases  from  $3  to 
“lifetime  contribution  to  friend-  >10  a  week  for  the  approximate- 
ship  and  undersUnding  among  ly  ‘*00  of  that  paper's  employes 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hem-  1"  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Amer- 
isphere.”  ican  Newspaper  Guild. 

Hal  F.  Lee,  editor  of  Pan  Th®  raises,  retroactive  to  last 
American  and  also  a  member  of  April  11  and  now  written  into 
the  Americas  Foundation,  re-  contract  minimums,  went  into 
ported  at  the  testimonial  lunch-  effect  with  the  October  12  pay- 
eon  on  the  unanimous  decision  roll. 

at  Caracas  of  the  Inter-American  The  increases  were  offered  by 
Press  Conference  to  sponsor  the  management  as  counter  proposal 
Americas  Foundation’s  program  h)  the  guild’s  outlining  of  wage 
for  creating  “Rhodes  scholarships  requests  in  line  with  ANG  na- 
of  the  Americas.”  tional  scale.  Raises,  ranging 

He  told  Editor  &  Pubusheh  from  imz%  to  21Vi%  of  former 
this  week  that  the  “carrying  of  salaries,  approached  the  ANG 
the  conference’s  resolution  one  scale  so  closely  (were  over  it  in 
step  farther"  by  creation  of  the  certain  cases),  that  the  guild 
initial  scholarship  will  be  re-  approved  management’s 

viewed  at  the  Fourth  Inter-  proposal  after  short  discussion. 
American  Press  Conference  next  The  raises  total  more  than 
spring  at  Bogota,  Colombia.  $24,000  a  week. 

“Members  will  be  urged  to  Meanwhile,  a  negotiating  corn- 
further  their  sponsorship  by  pro-  mittee  for  the  guild  has  agreed 
moting  wider  observance  of  upon  pay  increases  proposed  by 
Columbus  Day  celebrations,”  he  the  Star-Times  management  and 
said,  adding  that  the  Americas  has  rejected  increases  averaging 
Foundation  hopes  to  have  these  as  proposed  by  the  Globe- 
observances  produce  as  large  a  Democrat  management,  the  corn- 
fund  for  providing  inter-Amer-  mittee  is  drawing  up  a  counter 
ican  scholarships  as  the  Roose-  proposal  in  the  Globe-Democrat 
velt  Birthday  l»lls  provided  for  case. 

treatment  of  infantile  paralysis.  The  Star-Times  proposal,  now 
He  added:  before  the  guild’s  international 

“I  should  think  the  specific  executive  board,  offers  $3  to 
scholarship  or  scholarships  in  $7.50  weekly  scale  Increases,  the 
which  the  group  would  be  per-  raises  also  applying  to  those  not 
sonnaly  interested  in  providing  affected  by  the  scale.  ’The  pro¬ 
funds  would  be  one  to  make  ac-  posal  carries  minimum  general 
tive  its  resolution  to  have  jour-  increases  of  $6  for  those  em- 
nalists  study  specialized,  tech-  ployed  three  years  or  more  and 
nical  aspects  of  a  foreign  jour-  average  increase  of  top  mini- 
nalism  through  scholarship  ex-  mums  to  $5  over  the  old  ones, 
change.’*  Raises  would  be  retroactive  to 

Requirements  for  application  June  15. 
for  the  scholarship  provided  by  * 

Mr.  Flint  will  be  announced  Pyle  Fund  Gift 
within  a  month.^  ^  $10,000  gift  to  the  Ernie 

T  j  **y*®  Memorial  Fund  to  provide 

ejects  Lord  journalism  scholarships  at  In- 

William  Lord,  general  mana-  dlana  University  was  presented 
ger,  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  was  ^  James  S.  Adams  of  New  York, 
elected  a  director  of  the  Cana-  president  of  the  fund,  this  week 
dian  Daily  Newspapers  Associa-  on  behalf  of  Scripps-Howard 
tion  at  the  special  general  meet-  Newspapers  by  Roy  W.  Howard, 
ing  in  Quebec  recently.  Mr.  president.  Mrs.  Ernie  Pyle  is 
Lord  was  elected  to  fill  the  honorary  chairman  of  the  fund, 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resigns-  for  which  more  than  $40,000  has 
tion  of  Victor  Sifton.  been  contributed  to  date. 


ERSKINE  JOHNSON 


His  merry  movie  column,  ‘Mn 
Hollywood,”  is  what  gives 
the  stars  sparkling  smiles. 

For  film  folks  themselves, 
like  millions  of  their  fans, 
learn  and  lau^  about  Holly¬ 
wood  from  Jenson’s  breezy 
reports. 

Goofy  gossip,  delightful  dip;s, 
cheerful  chatter,  quick  quips 
— with  a  generous  assort¬ 
ment  of  sound  news  beats — 
make  this  America’s  most  en¬ 
tertaining  and  readable  Hol¬ 
lywood  column. 

NEA  Service  client  newspa¬ 
pers  receive  “IN  HOLLY¬ 
WOOD,”  BY  ERSKINE  JOHN¬ 
SON  as  part  of  their  regular 
daily  NEA  Service. 


ow  many  shopping  areas 


Metropolitan  Toledo  ?' .  .  .  And  how  many  retail  dealers 


and  where  located?  What  are  potential  sales  and 


purchasing  power? 


What  is  the  nunJber  of  drug 


in  the  business  district 


number 


of  grocers  and  the  number  of  homes  in 


of  Metropolitan 


East  Toledo? 


Toledo  provides  complete  information  broken  down  by 


tracts.  Use  it  in  planning  distribution 


in  this  important  market ...  it  has  been  called  the  most 


helpful  city  market  map  ever  issued, 


Copy  ,  gladly  sent  on  request 


Wm  Toledo  today 
is  plaaaing  for 
TOLEDO  TOMORROW 


TOLEDO  BLADE 
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The  Hearst  Newspape 


in  exposing  and  opposi 


New  York  Joumal-Awurican,  May  12,  1944 
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I 


have  always  led 

COMMUNISM 


“Whatever  is  right  can  be  achieved  through  the  irresist¬ 
ible  power  of  awakened  and  informed  public  opinion. 
Our  object,  therefore,  is  not  to  enquire  whether  a  thing 
can  be  done,  but  whether  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  if  it 
ought  to  be  done,  to  so  exert  the  forces  of  publicity  that 
public  opinion  will  compel  it  to  be  done.” 


In  1933  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

pointed  out  that  Communism,  which 
at  that  time  masqueraded  as  Democ¬ 
racy,  was  just  as  much  a  tyranny  as  the 
absolutism  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

In  1934  the  Hearst  Newspapers  pio¬ 
neered  in  exposing  the  Communists  in 
America  as  our  No.  1  Public  Enemies. 

In  1935  the  Hearst  Newspapers  an¬ 
swered  Communist  attacks  with  a  ring¬ 
ing  confession  of  faith  in  our  Amer¬ 
ican  institutions  and  ideals. 

In  1936  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

called  the  nation’s  attention  to  Com¬ 
munist  support  of  the  New  Deal,  which 


was  wittingly  or  unwittingly  being  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Administration. 

in  1937  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

traced  the  sit-down  strikes  in  automo¬ 
bile  plants  around  Detroit  to  the  ’’in¬ 
fectious  mania”  of  Communism. 

In  1939  the  Hearst  Newspapers  urged 

the  Department  of  Justice  to  sweep  the 
government  payroll  of  the  2850  known 
Communists  reported  holding  jobs. 

In  1941  the  Hearst  Newspapers  re¬ 
vealed  that  Conununist  sabotage  of 
munitions  factories  had  helped  bring 
about  the  fall  of  France  and  ui^ed  the 
United  States  to  be  watchful. 
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'fldcflidsGcksr 
f^er  Replies 
To  Ad  Critics 

BostON,  Oct.  16— Walter  D. 
Fuller,  president  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Field  Eievelopment 
Cqinmlssion  of  the  Committee 
for  Eoonomic  Development,  re- 
'  cetved  an  enthusiastic  ovation 
today  when  he  termed  “fiddle¬ 
sticks"  the  assertion  of  some 
people  that  selling  and  adver¬ 
tising  create  monopoly. 

Addressing  more  than  1.000 
persons  at  the  17th  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  on  Distribution  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  here,  Mr.  Fuller 
declared: 

“How  about  Philip  Morris, 
Chrysler  and,  in  the  earlier  days, 
Campbell  Soup,  Gillette,  etc.7 
They  each  either  met  organized 
success  and  won  their  place  or 
they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
enterprising  smart  young  com¬ 
petition.  It’s  David  and  Goliath 
all  over  again." 

(The  complete  text  of  Kent 
Cooper’s  address  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  if  ferried  on  p.  11.) 

McNair  Cites  Macy’s 

Malcolm  P.  McNair,  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  told  the  conference 
that  “there  are  .  .  .  tendencies 
for  both  wages  and  advertising 
expense  to  be  higher  for  stores 
situated  in  the  larger  cities.” 

As  a  result  of  this,  he  said, 
“it  is  not  rash  to  say  that  today 
the  100  million  dollars  of  sales 
made  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
under  one  roof  at  34th  St.,  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  City, 
could  be  transacted  at  a  lower 
operating  expense  ratio  if  they 
were  handled  in  20  or  30  much 
smaller  stores  situated  in  sub- 
ru-ban  localities  or  smaller  cities." 

McNair  said  that  the  present 
“trend  toward  increased  urban¬ 
ization"  seems  “likely  to  be  re¬ 
versed  in  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture,”  with  the  decentralization 
of  cities  in  order. 

When  this  happens,  according 
to  McNair,  “I  have  no  doubt 
that  new  types  of  distributive 
institutions  will  develop  as 
adaptations  to  this  new  trend, 
and  I  think  it  quite  possible 
that  these  institutions  will  have 
lower  percentage  costs  than 
many  present-day  central  down¬ 
town  large  retailing  establish¬ 
ments.  In  fact,  there  is  evidence 
already  that  branch  suburban 
stores  operate  at  lower  costs 
than  do  main  town  stores.” 

According  to  Q.  Forest  Walker, 
economist,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.. 
Inc.,  the  near  future  will  bring 
“aq  increase  in  advertising  and 
other  promotional  expense." 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Phillips,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bates  College,  predicted 
that  there  will  be  no  “startling 
changes"  Immediately  ahead  in 
distribution  methods,  but  pre¬ 
dicted  that  distribution  costs 
will  rise. 

^  delivered  an  unexpected 
statement  when  he  declared  that 
he  has  changed  his  mind  about 
..the  good  to  be  gained  from  more 
complete  labeling  of  products. 

The  war  brought  the  matter 
of  mandatory  grade  labeling 
Into  the  open,  he  said,  and  “ap- 


'Phantom'  Gives 
Paper  News  Tips 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  17 — ^The 
telephone  on  the  Baltimore 
Sun’s  city  desk  buzzed  and  As¬ 
sistant  City  Editor  Ellis  Baker 
lifted  the  receiver. 

“This  is  the  Phantom  Burg¬ 
lar,"  a  low,  deep  voice  inform^ 
Baker.  “The  Atlantic  Wastepa- 
per  Company  has  been  robbed.” 

Baker  notified  police,  who 
found  a  rear  door  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  building  had  been  forced 
and  evidence  that  the  safe  had 
been  rified. 

Several  times  recently  similar 
calls  or  notes  signed  “The  Phan¬ 
tom  Burglar"  telling  of  rob¬ 
beries  unreported  by  police  have 
been  received  by  the  Sunpapers 
— and  the  “news  tips”  have 
proved  accurate  in  each  instance. 


parently  many  of  the  large  buy¬ 
ing  organizations  intends  to  in¬ 
crease  their  use  of  this  aid  to 
better  consumer  buying. 

“While  at  one  time  it  seemed 
to  me  that  mandatory  govern¬ 
ment  grading  might  meet  a  real 
need,  further  experience  on  my 
part  with  government  operation 
forces  me  to  change  my  mind. 
In  practice,  I  think  the  consumer 
will  gain  more  from  the  label¬ 
ing  which  is  developing  natur¬ 
ally  under  competition.” 

John  W.  Snyder,  Director  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconver¬ 
sion,  praised  “the  wonderful 
support  of  the  national  press  in 
our  efforts." 


Retailers  Voice 
Need  for  More 
Mat  Material 

Interest  is  gi^wing  among  re¬ 
tailers  of  teen-age  apparel  in 
advertising  materials  on  specific 
items,*according  to  a  20-city  spot 
survey  conducted  by  the  Mat 
Service  subcommittee  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising’s  Retail 
Committee. 

With  the  exception  of  metro¬ 
politan  stores  which  create  their 
own  copy,  most  of  the  stores 
surveyed  said  they  needed  mats 
of  specific  merchandise. 

Fewer  than  50%  of  187  manu¬ 
facturers  serving  the  84  stores 
surveyed  supply  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  mats  to  their  outlets. 

The  complete  tabulation  of  re¬ 
plies  to  the  questionnaire  shows 
45%  of  the  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plying  mats.  21%  photographs, 
25%  copy  suggestions,  26%  dis¬ 
play  materials. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee 
making  the  survey  are  Earl 
Maloney,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  chairman;  Tom  Turner, 
Spokane  ( Wash. )  Spokesman- 
Review,  and  Hollis  Nordyke. 
Ames  (la.)  Daily  Tribune. 

■ 

Domei  to  Be  'Eydo' 

The  new  Japanese  news 
agency,  which  will  be  formed  by 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  papers  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  Domei  agency,  will  be 
named  Kydo,  it  was  announced 
last  week. 


FALL  RIVER 

One  of  the  "BRIGHT  SPOTS" 

In  INDUSTRIJiL  NEW  ENGLAND! 

NO  RECONVERSION  PROBLE^  HERE 

273  diversified  manufacturing  firms  make  possible  an.  annual 
. :eeding^,r . 


industrial  pa3froll  exc 


.OOOftOOM. 


lUfrmmaU  RMh  »r  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

N«v  Y*rfc  PMaMsUa  CUcaf*  Datrait  laataa  AHaala  Saa  Fraacaca 


>■  sewis**  V,'.  *  —  ••  ‘ 

Again,  We  Say. 

ASK 

US/ 


For  Information  On 

Electrical 

Appliance 

and 

Automotive 

Dealerships 

Manufacturers  have  brought 
their  inquiries  to  us  and  we 
have  been  happy  to  serve 
them. 

The  Albany  market  is  rich  in 
potential  sales;  not  yet  are 
all  desirable  outlets  closed. 
If  your  product  has  not  found 
its  home  in  Albany,  we  stand 
ready  to  help. 

The  Times-Union  is  read  by 
over  45,000  families  each 
morning,  and  over  95,000 
families  each  Sunday. 

Cl/lfunu 


'I  DAILY  and  SUNDAY 

I  A  HEARST  NEUJSPAPER 
I  RepteSenied  Nationallt/  by 

l^^^ADVERTISnw'sERVICE  ^ 


■  DIfOt  ft  PVILISNIR  fer  October  20.  im 


^  BILUON 

secret  proj' 

At  KnoxviSA 
J)evBlopi^S 

atomic  EN' 


Pres.  Truman  stated  he 
would  recommend  to  Con¬ 
gress  how  harnessed  atomic 
power  can  become  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  for  keeping 
world  peace.  But  it  also 
will  be  developed  for 
strictly  peaceful  purposes. 
Someday  it  will  probably 
drive  our  trains,  power  ovur 
autos,  and  light  our  homes. 


rhe  Clinton  Project  at  Knoxville  is  one  of  the  most 
itupendous  things  ever  ccmceived  by  mankind.  B\iilt 
»t  a  cost  of  ONE  BILUON,  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
SIX  MILUON,  393  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  it  in- 
bludes  425  separate  buildings.  For  the  families  who 
live  in  the  project  are  9  schools,  7  theatres,  hospitals, 
l^reation  c«iters.  The  last  government  poll  showed 
12,600  employees  at  the  Clinton  Project  take  the 
News-Sentinel  daily. 


Knoxville  is  also  the  capital 
of  TVA,  world’s  largest 
electric  power  system.  The 
tremendous  industries  at¬ 
tracted  by  TVA  plus  the 
enormous  spending  power 
of  the  families  from  the 
Clinton  Project  make 
Knoxville  one  of  the  best 
markets  in  America  for 
manufacturers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 
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U.  S.  Writer 
Raises  Furor 
In  Bulgaria 


Dobbins  Marks 
57th  Year  os 
Neb.  Editor 


ANPA  Dates  Set 

Th.  datM  (or  tho  1946  con¬ 
vention  oi  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
hove  been  set  os  April  23-24-25 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
in  New  York  City.  President 
W.  G.  Chandler  announced 
this  wssk.  The  194S  conven¬ 
tion  was  called  off  because  of 
the  restrictions  on  traroL 


An  American  correspondent 
became  a  center  of  controversy 
this  week  in  the  tense  political 
situation  in  Bulgaria,  when  Reu¬ 
ben  Markham  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  found  himself 
on  the  receiving  end  of  an  all- 
out  attack  bgr  the  government 
and  Communist  press. 

Markham,  an  ardent  advocate 
of  civil  liberties,  was  denounced 
for  an  Interview  he  gave  to  the 
opposition  newspaper,  Narodne 
ZemedeUko.  Editorials,  cartoons 
and  speakers  at  a  mass  meeting 
ranted  at  him  and  ridiculed  him 
for  suggesting  that  the  people  of 
Bulgaria  were  muzzled  by  "fear 
and  threats  of  prisons,  arrests 
and  concentration  camps.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  re¬ 
garding  American-Bulgarian  re¬ 
lations,  Markham  stated  that 
"naturally  America  cannot  be 
convinced  that  there  is  freedom 
in  a  country  where  on  the 
squares  of  towns  and  villages,  in 
forests  and  in  fields,  this  terrible 
threat  is  proclaimed:  ‘We  have 
taken  power  with  blood  and  it 
is  only  with  blood  we  shall  give 
it  up.’” 

Colled  Ungroteitil  Guest 

The  Communist  newspaper 
Rabotnecheako  Delo  said  flatly^ 
that  Markham  was  not  comport¬ 
ing  himself  as  a  guest  of  a  for- 
ei^  country  should.  “Nobody 
in  America,”  it  said,  “would  al¬ 
low  a  foreigner  to  speak  with 
the  language  which  he  uses  in 
our  country.  But  it  is  more  of¬ 
fensive  that  opposition  newsoa- 
pers  offer  their  columns  for  this 
rough  Interference.  .  .  .” 

In  another  article,  the  Com¬ 
munist  paper,  comparing  Mark¬ 
ham  with  nva  Ehrenburg,  the 
Soviet’s  leading  journalist,  said: 

“It  is  evident  Ehrenburg  has 
understood  the  Bulgarian  people, 
but  Markham  has  taken  his  in¬ 
formation  from  enemies  of  the 
people.” 

Markham  pointed  out  that  he 
had  spent  considerable  time  in 
the  country,  knows  its  people, 
and  has  tried  “to  defend  the  op¬ 
pressed  from  violence  and  injus¬ 
tice.” 

He  noted  also  that  in  the  past 
the  pro-government  newspapers 
had  requested  and  received  in¬ 
terviews  from  him,  and  had 
printed  extracts  from  his  articles. 

Markham,  who  is  5S  years  old, 
first  went  to  Bulgaria  in  1912 
as  a  missionary  in  education  for 
the  Congregational  Church.  Soon 
after  he  began  to  edit  a  paper 
of  the  Bulgarian  Evangelical  As¬ 
sociation.  He  has  worked  for  the 
Monitor  since  1927. 

Prom  1938  until  September  of 
this  year  he  was  in  Boston,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  “American  news.” 
Last  month  he  returned  to  Bul¬ 
garia. 

“Markham  is  liberty  loving.” 
Erwin  D.  Canham.  editor  of  the 
Monitor,  said  this  week.  “If  bis 
dispatches  have  Involved  him  in 
Bulgarian  politics  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  our  affair.  Neither 
be  nor  we  can.  prevent  the  use 
of  his  dispatches  in  Bulgarian 
domestic  politics.” 


Chicago  Union 
Rejects  $5  Pay 
Increase  Offer 


Chicaoo,  Oct.  18— Members  of  w*  v  ’  ^  “ 

Chicago  Typographical  Union  Upon  Dobbins 

rejected  W  a  wwk  wage  in-  reaching  the  age  of  16  he  started 
crease  offer^  Chicago  vvorklng  as  a  printer  in  the  same 

New:yaper  ^bllshers  A^ia-  3,  the  semi-week- 

tion  by  a  vote  of  343  to  54  last  News. 

,  ,  1  .  j  j  Dobbins  first  became  a  printer 

The  proposal  also  included  Lincoln  in  1884  on  the  Eve- 
double  time  for  holidays  worked  ning  Democrat,  “getting  fired 
and  regular  .pay  for  holidays  not  eventuaUy  because  he  set  type 
worked,  and  two  wwks  vacs-  fg^t.  he  made  more  money 
tion  with  pay  Prudent  Wood-  than  the  business  manager.”  In 
ruff  ^ndolph  of  FTO  spoke  in  i893,  he  joined  several  others 
opposition  to  the  offer  and  in-  jjj  buying  the  Evening  News  and 
of  recognition  gg^ved  as  its  editor  until  it  was 
general  laws  to  the  State  Journal  in  1897. 

Negotiations  up  to  this  time  ^hen  he  became  an  editor  at 
were  m  accordance  with  a  clause  the  Journal 
in  the  prwent  contract  which  Commenting  on  changes  in 
provided  for  consideration  of  newspapers  since  starting  in  the 
wages  and  hours.  The  publish-  business.  Dobbins  said:  “News- 
ers  offered  $5  a  week  increase  papers  of  57  years  ago  were 
over  the  present  scales  of  $66.70  intensely  partisan, 
on  the  day  side  and  $70.70  for  “Today  the  editorial  pages  re- 

®  fl«ct  a  striving  for  fair  and  full 
36^-hour  wrek.  treatment  of  men  and  measures. 

Randolph  insisted  that  no  con-  /^nd  all  of  their  pages  present 
^ct  could  be  approved  by  the  and  information  impar- 

ITU  executive  council  that  did  tjaHy  and  as  full  as  space  per- 
not  include  blanket  recognition  mits.”  was  his  conclusion, 
of  ITU  laws.  ■ 

Meanwhile,  more  than  100  of  DXTMIipil  Maat 
Chicago’s  largest  commercial  rnn/UiA  tO  meei 
printing  plants  are  still  down  be-  The  Pacific  Northwest  News- 
cause  of  the  city-wide  strike  of  P«Per  Advertising  Executives 
printers.  Approximately  165  Association,  reorganized  a  few 
smaller  commercial  shops  have  months  ago  at  a  Portland  meet- 
signed  the  new  contract,  but  the  ing.  will  meet  under  its  new  or- 
balance  of  the  commercial  print-  ganizatlon  plan  at  Spokane, 
ers  affiliated  with  the  Franklin  Wash..  Nov.  2-3.  New  officers 
Association  are  fighting  the  de-  are  Bert  Lacy,  Spokane  Spokea- 
mands  for  shorter  hours  and  rnan-Review  and  Chronicle,  pres- 
hlgher  overtime  wages.  Adver-  Ident;  M.  L.  Applegate,  Hearst 
tlslng  agencies  are  feeling  the  Advertising  Service,  Seattle, 
pinch  in  failure  to  get  plates  vlcepresident;  R.  M.  Anderson, 
made  and  a  number  of  publlea-  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News, 
tlons  printed  here  are*  in  dlffl-  secretary-treasurer, 
culty. _ 


apple  discovered 
to  Newton  the 
law  of  gravitation 
and  that  is  the  only 
science  in  which 
the  Times-Herald, 
of  Washington,  is 
exce  lied  by  its 
contemporaries 
. . .  The  feature  of' 
T  imes'Herald 
(drculation  is  its 


soar. 


Editorial  Writer  Wanted 


for  independent  Republican 
newspaper  in  New  York 
State  community  of  50,000. 
This  is  a  fine  opportunity 
with  further  advancement 
and  responsibilities  for 
young,  aggressive  news¬ 
paperman  with  a  sound 
background  of  experience 
willing  to  work  hard.  Sub* 
mit  samples  of  work,  ref¬ 
erences,  photo  and  full 
personal  information.  Box 
2350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Tbis  STMt  war- 

Irat’s  busines*  man.  If 
naw  that  Peace  ia  li  '• 
bare,  will  lofilc  you 
straisbt  ia  tba  aye  '"J 

and  aayt—  y 

"Our  B0.127  ABT  O 

City  Zona'a  many  ** 

Indnatries  hare 
ewnnr  Into  permanent  pro- 
dnetton.  our  faimt  were 
nerer  ao  buay,  our  people 
have  money  aared  np  for 
neceeaary  ependina  —  and 
can  afford  to  apend  It. 

“We  hare  600  prosreealre 

LretaU  outleta  and  tip-tap 
department  stores.” 


TIMES-HEIULO  .  228/197 
tin  star  .  .  .  197,583 
tim  post  .  .  .  162,247 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  101,039 

OJ  of  March  31, 1945- 


Nation4d  Representative 
CEO.  A  McDEYI’TT  CO. 
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"Responsibility  of  Victory" 


THE  14th  ANNUAL  FORUM  ON  CURRENT  PROBLEMS 

conducted  by  the 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

wiU  be  held  at  the 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Monday  evening . October  29  T uesday  evening . October  30 

Tuesday  afternoon  ....  October  30  Wednesday  evening  .  .  .  October  31 


The  opening  address  on  the  1945  Herald  Tribune 
Forum’s  general  theme,  “Responsibility  of  Victory,” 
will  be  delivered  by  the  United  States  Armjr’s  chief 
of  staff.  General  George  C.  Marshall.  Following  his 
keynote  address,  the  first  session  will  be  devoted  to 
post-war  problems  of  the  Pacific — the  future  of  the 
Philippines,  our  relations  with  China,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  victors  in  Japan. 

The  Forum’s  second  session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics ...  the  third  to 
“Our  Responsibility  in  Europe”. . .  the  fourth  to 
“The  United  Sutes  in  a  United  World.”  Each  ses¬ 
sion’s  proceedings  will  be  covered  in  next  day’s 
Herald  Tribune  (editions  of  October  30,  31  and 
November  1)  and  complete  texts  of  all  addresses 
■  DITOl  ft  PUILISHIft  fM>  OcMbM>  20.  IMS 


will  be  reprinted  in  the  Annual  Forum  Section  hi  the 
November  4th  Sunday  Herald  Tribune.  Portions  of 
the  program  will  be  carried  on  the  four  major 
radio  networks. 


Among  the  1945  Forum  speakers  t 
General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

(from  frmtkfort  N4.) 

General  Jonathan  M.  Wainwricht 
Captain  Harold  E  Stassen 
Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson 
Staff  Sergeant  William  H.  (Bill)  Mauldin 
Secretary  of  Labor  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach 
Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes 
(others  to  be  announced) 
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ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR  ...  ROCKFORD  REGISTER -REPUBLIC 


21  classified 

X  /  fcivl  sections  is  being  tested. 

Q  1  P  X  X  Prints  of  35  mm  pictures  are 

X\0Q|  tiStCit©  made  avaiiable  to  reai  estate  of¬ 

fices  as  a  goodwill  measure,  and 

Classified  Ads  “  '■"» 

Use  of  two-column  pictures  Good  pictures  at  favorable 
will  establish  classified  advertis-  angles  are  necessary,  Mr.  Lupton 
ing  against  the  strongest  kind  of  warned.  Pictures  are  now  l^ing 
opposition,  in  the  opinion  of  tested  in  the  Journai’s  miscel- 
James  H.  Lupton,  classified  ad-  laneous  section,  with  some  being 
vertising  manager,  San  Diego  tried  in  the  auto  classification. 
(Cal.)  Journal.  ■ 

A  full  page  of  Journal  real  Omaha  World-Herald 
estate  advertising  illustrated  ,  . 

with  cuts  sold  $17,000  worth  of  Plans  Wew  Plant 
property  for  one  real  estate  man  Omaha,  Oct.  15 — The  Omaha 
in  a  week’s  time,  while  in  a  World -Herald  last  week  an- 
month  the  sales  traceable  to  the  nounced  plans  to  erect  a  new 
page  had  totaled  $172,000,  he  building  to  house  its  newspaper 
said  in  telling  of  the  effective-  publishing  plant  and  radio  sta- 
ness  of  using  pictures  in  real  tion. 

estate  copy.  At  the  same  time  it  offered  for 

Single  Column  Too  Small  sale  its  present  eight-story  build- 
The  Journal  decided  to  use  il-  Lng,  three  blocks  from  the  site 
lustrations  to  establish  real  pT  the  proposed  new  structure, 
estate  linage,  he  said.  One-col-  The  newspaper  said  the  new 
umn  pictures  are  effective  but  building  will  provide  a  third 
too  small,  it  was  found,  but  two-  rnore  floor  space  and  will  house 
column  cuts  on  the  eisht-coliimn  additional  tenants.  The  pres- 


Lonc  Beach  RETAnxax 

AtlOCIATCD 


Cartoon  ond  signature  technique 
used  in  the  Courtesy  Campaign 
copy  ploced  by  retailers  of  Long 
Beach,  Caiii. 


The  Rockford  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic  are  now 
carrying  more  "Help  Wanted”  advertising  than  at  any  time  to 
history,  including  the  war-time  peak.  There  is  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  in  Rockford  . . .  the  live  market  of  the  Middle 
West! 

Reconversion  and  new  post-war  projects  have  created  a  world¬ 
wide  demand  for  Rockford-made  machine  tools  and  industrial 
equipment.  The  great  plants  of  this  manufacturing  center 
(Illinois’  second  industrial  city),  are  busy  now,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  busy,  supplying  that  demand. 


One  of  Florlds's  lesdlnc  newspspere 
hi  one  of  Florlds's  larvest  ciUes 
wants  to  hire  a  national  adrertlslnr 
manager — we  want  a  man  youns 
enousb  to  bo  wantlns  to  ro  eomo- 
where  and  old  enoucb  to  bare  ac¬ 
quired  a  fair  knowledre  of  bow  to 
sell  and  serrloe  naUonal  adrertls- 
inr — be  must  be  free  to  trarel  a 
considerable  part  of  tbe  time.  To 
sneb  a  man.  we  will  pay  a  startinc 
salary  at  rale  of  94.000,  and  we'll 
pay  at  rate  of  9S,000  fnst  as  qulokly 
as  we  are  oonrlnoed  tbe  Job  we 
want  done  is  belny  done-  and  that 
Ayure  Is  not  tbe  salary  limit,  either. 
Tbe  wUary  limit  Is  baaed  solely  npon 
ability  to  produoe.  Write  in  con- 
lldenoe  with  oomplete  details  first 
letter,  and  send  photorrapb.  too. 
Box  MIS.  e/o  BdUftr  B  Publisher. 


Ad  Meet  Scheduled 

The  Florida  Daily  Newspaper 
Advertising  Association  will 
meet  in  Miami  Oct.  28,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  President 
R.  E.  Goodale,  St.  Petersburg 
Evening  Independent  classified 
ad  manager. 
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At  the  Naked  Boy  sign 


George  Bartram  vended  draperies  and  dry  goods  imported  from 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland  . . .  sold  "for  ready  money  only,  coarse  and  fine 


broadcloth  of  the  most  fashionable  colours,  muffs  and  ermine  tippets. 


flower  d  silk  cardinals,  best  Scots’  white  thread  .either  by  the  ounce  or 


pound,  India  humhums,  ribb’d  wove  hose,  Flanders  bed  ticks,  Legh 


and  chip  hats,  breeches  patterns,  green  ruggs,  and  sundry  other  articles" 
to  delight  dames,  comfort  the  squire,  make  happy  the  hearth. 

The  modern  newspaper  might  adopt  as  its  mark  the  dry  goods  seller’s 
symbol . . .  For  like  the  draper,  it  imports  the  latest  from  abroad  . . .  current 
news  and  pictures  by  cable  and  wireless,  fact  and  feature  from  fast 
correspondents,  a  full  assortment  of  epochal  and  evanescent  events  .  .  . 
combines  the  foreign  wdlh  the  domestic  items,  society,  sports,  comics, 
columns,  editorials,  other  raiment  for  the  reason  . . .  presents  besides 
the  finest  fashions  in  coif  and  coiffure,  evening  wraps  and  redingotes, 
jewels,  jodhpurs,  scents,  sables,  boucles,  bon  bons,  Burma  pillbox  hats, 
for  damsel  and  dame  . . .  w’ith  sumptuous  stocks  for  squire  and  son. 

In  Philadelphia,  The  Inquirer  is  the  draper  to  more  than  500,000 
families  of  fashion,  with  prestige  of  the  pate  as  well  as  the  purse  .  .  a  fact 
which  makes  it  profitably  productive  for  merchants  of  the  locality  and 
national  advertisers,  as  Media  Records  abimdantly  proves. 


ytitoeipfim  Jlnquim 


The  sif'n  of  the  Naked  Boy 
in  Second  Street  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Journal  &  Weekly  Advertiser 
of  November  26,  1767, 


EDITO  I 


U  I  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Oetebtr  20,  1945 


(Time!)  li)rrnl£i 


N^RISTOIUNJ^. 


ot  General  Kenney’s  Fifth  Ah 
Force,  with  which  he  flew  mon 
than  100  missions  in  two  yean. 
In  proclaiming  the  writer  a 
member  of  his  command.  Ken* 
ney  cited  Van  Atta  for  '‘hh 
unique  position  and  extreme^ 
conscientious  coveraae  of  Anaj 
air  forces”  In  the  Pacific. 

Van  Atta’s  conscientiousaca 
led  him  into  many  a  close  shave. 
The  most  dangerous  one  was  the 
attack  on  Japanese  shipping  In 
Rabaul  harbor.  The  force  of 
B-25  bombers  and  P-38  tighten 
that  he  accompanied  ran  into  a 
swarm  of  Japanese  fighters. 

His  plane  dived  to  about  eight 
feet  above  the  ground  in  a  stra^ 
ing  attack  and  had  one  of  Hi 
engines  shot  out  and  the  tall 
blown  off.  By  the  time  thi 
crinkled  plane  got  back  to  Ih 
base  only  10  gaUons  of  gas  re 
malned  in  the  tank.  And  bgr 
then  the  crew,  and  he.  w«a 
feeling  "slli^itly  uncomlort- 
able” 

Van  Atta  will  return  to  tbi 
Pacific  shortly  for  a  round-the 
world  flight  ("Everybody  elw 
is  doing  It”)  from  Tokyo  to 
Tokyo.  What  he’ll  do  after  that 
he  and  INS  haven’t  decided. 


As  Medals  by  Van  Atta  - 

"  M  *  ^  Building  up  to  a  gala  celebra- 

tion  of  BriUin  G.  Roth’s  84th 
By  Somuel  Bovner  birth  anniversary  on  Nov.  22, 

the  Sunday  Call-Chronicle  re- 

DURING  his  four-year  coverage  Port  Moresby.  Van  Atta  and  cently  published  “An  Ode  to 
of  the  Pacific  war,  Lee  Van  C^neral  Kenney,  conunander  of  Brit”  written  by  one  of  his 
Atta  flew  111  combat  missions,  the  Fifth  Air  Force,  were  hav-  young  comrades,  J.  Tuffington 
made  16  combat  ing  dinner  when  MacArthur  Gathers. 

landings  —  am*  walked  in.  Roth,  one  of  the  oldest  active 

phibioua  and  ’’Bo  you  know  Van  Atta?”  newspaper  men  in  the  country, 

airborne  —  and  General  Kenney  asked.  was  described  in  the  ode: 

put  in  enough  ‘‘Of  course,  I  know  him!”  When  he  gleans  hoary  papers, 

air  combat  time  MacArthur  answered,  and  wham!  ond  antiques  like  theU 

(600  hours)  to  down  came  the  hand  again.  There’s  a  chuckling  murmur 

win,  if  he  were  ^  “And  the  teacup  almost  flew  out  that  emits  from  his  trap. 

an  Army  man,  bL  of  my  hands,”  said  Lee.  Nis  face  is  all  smiles;  his  eyes 

a  fistful  of  med*  Only  24  years  old.  Van  Atta  ore  a-ttoinkle 

ala  and  oak  leaf  is  the  dean  of  Pacific  war  cor-  Brit  is  at  home,  looking  up 

clusters.  respondents  in  length  of  service.  o  ueto  "wrinkle.” 


Enters  91st  Year 

Davenpokt,  Iowa,  Oct.  Ig- 
The  Dowenport  Democrat  6 
header,  member  of  Lee  Syndl* 
cate.  sUrted  Its  91st  year  W- 
day  with  plans  for  a  dlnne 
party  honoring  readers  who  w 
at  least  90  years  old.  L.  M.  Tura 
bull  is  publisher. 
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J.  J.  McCutcheon 
Advertistns  Manacer 
Oormantown  Courier 


'‘Ordinarily,  to  check  market  data 


you  simply  consult  the  latest  mar¬ 
ket  report.  But  Germantown  Isn't 
listed  separately:  It's  Included  In 
the  Philadelphia  area.  Howevw. 
large  Nationally-known  retail  out¬ 
lets  have  made  their  own  surveya 
“Here  la  what  one  such  rep<M-ted: 
‘We  found  that  while  sales  In  Ger¬ 
mantown  did  not  Increase  excep¬ 
tionally  In  boom  years,  neither  did 
they  show  any  substantial  decreaai 
during  the  depreealon.  This  doM 
not  hold  true  elsewhere.' 

“The  Germantown  Courier  can 
take  your  message  to  this  high  In¬ 
come  oonununlty  of  which  It  Is  an 
Intimate  part. 

“We  publish  three  papers,  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier,  the  Main  Unf 
Times  and  the  Upper  Darby  Neva 
Together,  they  give  you  arm 
160,000  readers.  NOTE:— Bargala 
rates  when  you  buy  sU  three.” 
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Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

r^^=3S^  Ardasore.  Pa 


USE  THE  OHIO  SELECT  LIST 

TO  REACH  58  OF  OHIO'S  88  COUNTIES 

_ JOHN  W.  CULLtM  CO..  Raprasmifaflvm 
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Kenneth  0.  Tooitt 
Edifor-!n-Chi«{ 

Co-Publisii*r 


ERIE  DISPATCH-HERALD,  ERIE,  PEHHSYLVAHIA 

ISatiorud  Representatives:  THE  WARD  GRIFFITH  CO.,  INC. 

lOITOI  a  POIIISHII  fer  Octefcer  20:  ms  « 


They  located  better  than  they  knew,  those  hardy  pioneers  who 
settled  in  Presque  Isle  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  in  1795. 
They  couldn’t  have  foreseen  the  coining  of  great  transportation 
systems,  thriving  industries,  vast  utilities  and  thousands  of  homes. 

And  yet,  in  me  150  years  following  the  founding  of  Erie,  all 
these  have  come  to  pass.  Today,  Erie  leads  the  World  in  the 
production  of  electric  locomotives,  steam  hammers,  power  equip¬ 
ment  and  appliances,  boilers  and  engines,  hospital  and  sterilizing 
equipment,  gas  meters  and  gasoline  pumps.  It  ranks  third  in  the 
country  in  the  diversity  of  its  manufactured  products. 

Today  that  Erie  wilderness  of  1795  is  assessed  at  nearly  200 
million  dollars.  It  has  an  industrial  invested  capiul  of  nearly  400 
,  million,  and  produces  a  like  amount  annually.  Payrolls  mount  to 
110  million;  bank  clearings  to  770  million;  retail  sales  volume  50 
million. 

During  125  of  those  intervening  years  the  Erie  Dispatch-Herald 
has  been  a  pace-maker  in  molding  public  thought,  instilling  public 
desire  for  growth  and  progress,  maintaining  the  highest  sundard 
of  ethics  in  the  newspaper  profession,  and  building  confidence  and 
good-will  in  the  power  of  the  press.  Today,  under  new  and 
aggressive  ownership  and  management,  the  Erie  Dispatch-Herald 
sets  its  goal  for  a  postwar  world  and  program,  and  the  still  better 
building  of  a  great  industrial  and  home  dty. 
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‘^fler  One  IJe 


Knight  Charts  Course 
Of  Chicago  Daily  News 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  15 — "My  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  improve  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News — it  is  not  my 
duty  to  reform 
other  newspa¬ 
pers,”  asserted 
John  S.  Knight, 
president  of 
Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Daily  News,  on 
the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  his 
acquisition  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Knight’s 
statement  was  Knight 
m  answer  to  a 

auction  put  him  last  Friday 

ai*thl  “f  moderator 

Speaking  Union’s 
first  Chicago  open  forum  in 
Orchestra  Hall  on  the  general 
question  of  public  opinion  in 
U.  S.  and  Great  Britain. 

He  was  asked  why  his  Chi- 
continuing 

the  fight  of  the  former  owner 
the  late  Col.  Frank  Knox! 
against  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Appearing  on  the  same  pro¬ 
gram  with  Mr.  Knight  were 
editor  of  the 
Pattinson 

Winfrey,  director  of  the  British 
A*® Newspapers;  and 
P*'®s*<lent  of  the 
English  Speaking  Union. 

Encouraged  with  Proqreaa 

Mr.  Knight  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
LISHER  that  his  statement  of  last 
Friday  was  m  line  with  his 
previously  announced  policy  of 
not  embracing  the  quarrels  of 
predecessors. 

or.!?®  pleased 

and  encouraged  with  the  prog- 
r^  made  during  his  first  year 
the  Daily  News, 
a  Lh  !  he  realized  there  is  still 
a  job  to  be  done  in  building 
the  newspaper  into  the  type  of 
paper  he  has  in  mind. 

asked  if  he  planned  to 
^quire  any  more  newspapers, 
Mr.  Knight  answered  by  say- 
ing  that  he  was  not  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  any  additional  news- 
papers  at  the  present  time  and 
that  any  such  plans  are  “in 
the  indefinite  future.” 

„  .  *^"tght  is  president  and 

publisher  of  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal  D^oit  Free  Press  and 

Mr.  Knight  firmly  believes 
American  journalism  is  enter¬ 
ing  an  era  where  news  will  play 
a  more  dominant  role  than  ever 
before.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  he  and  his  associates  are 
constantly  striving  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  news  content,  giv¬ 
ing  the  reader  more  rounded 
coverage,  to  tell  the  “why”  of 
news  events. 

While  the  Daily  News  is  go¬ 
ing  to  continue  to  improve  its 


feature  and  picture  content,  the 
greatest  efforts  will  be  placed  in 
making  it  a  thorough  newspaper 
from  a  news  standpoint,  he  said. 

“The  Daily  News,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  other  Knight 
Newspapers,  will  search  out  the 
significant  and  tell  the  story  of 
causes,  along  with  the  colorful 
exclusive  features  that  enrich 
and  distinguish  a  newspaper 
and  increase  its  value  to  its 
readers,”  he  added. 

Cites  Circulation  Gain 

In  a  front-page  signed  edi¬ 
torial — “After  One  Year” — Mr. 
Knight  called  attention  to  the 
circulation  progress  of  the  Daily 
News.  He  compared  the  net- 
paid  circulation  averages  for  the 
Daily  News  for  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1945  with  that  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  daily  average  increase  of 
40,184.  The  figures  follow: 

Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1945 — 
461,602. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1944 — 
421,418. 

“For  the  month  of  Sept.,  1945. 
the  daily  net  average  was  479.- 
840  or  an  increase  of  44,892 
copies  over  the  same  month  a 
year  ago,”  continued  the  edi¬ 
torial. 

“We  are  exceedingly  grateful 
to  our  readers,  both  old  and 
new,  for  their  expression  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  us  and  it  shall  be  our 
aim  to  give  the  people  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  surrounding  area  a 
constantly  improving  newspaper 
which  shall  be  ever  aware  of 
its  great  responsibilities  to  the 
general  public.” 

In  the  same  editorial,  Mr. 
Knight  reiterated  his  aims  an¬ 
nounced  a  year  ago  when  he 
took  control  of  the  Daily  News: 

( 1 )  Keep  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  politically  independent; 
(2)  Insist  that  this  newspaper's 
first  responsibility  is  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public — uncontrolled  by  any 
group,  faction,  party  or  special 
interest;  (3)  Fight  for  those 
principles  we  believe  to  be  right 
and  resist  any  encroachment 
upon  the  liberties  and  inalien¬ 
able  rights  of  our  people:  ( 4 ) 
Serve  as  an  impartial  portrayer 
of  the  news,  a  fearless  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  moving  events  of 
our  times  and  a  faithful,  sincere 
and  honest  servant  of  the 
people. 

No  Superstructure  at  Top 

Mr.  Knight  operates  his  four 
newspapers — two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  field  and  two  afternoon 
papers — as  a  group  operation, 
rather  than  as  a  chain,  with 
each  paper  having  autonomous 
control  of  its  editorial  policy. 
There  is  no  great  superstructure 
supervising  the  operations  of 
the  four  papers. 

Working  closely  with  Mr. 
Knight  at  the  top  are  John  H. 
Barry,  general  manager;  Basil 


McCormick's  Praise 

CoL  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chicogo  Tribune  publisher, 
this  week  introduced  John 
Knight,  publisher  oi  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  to  members 
of  the  Chicago  Rotary  Club  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  at  which 
Knight  was  the  speaker. 

“Mr.  Knight  is  not  on  ordin¬ 
ary  man,"  soid  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick.  'He  is  ieorless.  patriotic 
and  manly  in  exposing  cor¬ 
ruption.  .  .  .  Now  he  has  come 
to  the  great  city  oi  Chicago 
where  I  am  one  oi  those  glad 
to  welcome  him.  He  has.  one 
other  advantage.  He  was  born 
in  the  Northwest  territory 
where  we  have  a  feeling  for 
our  constitution  and  our  coun- 
try." 


L.  Walters,  executive  editor; 
and  C.  Earl  Woodard,  produc¬ 
tion  manager;  along  with  James 
L.  Knight,  brother  of  Jack 
Knight,  business  manager  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 

Mr.  Knight,  who  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  in  his 
talk  last  Friday  referred  to  what 
influences  public  opinion. 

“It  has  been  argued  that  the 
movies,  the  radio  and  the  press 
are  gradually  being  brought  into 
the  control  of  a  few.”  he  said. 
“Others  think  that  we  should 
have  a  government  -  controlled 
radio.  Still  more  deplore  chair 
newspapers  and  one-newspaper 
cities. 

“A  good  case  can  be  made  fo*- 
each  of  these  contentions  but 
the  fact  is  that  new  motion  pic¬ 
ture  companies  are  constantly 
being  formed  and  new  radio  li¬ 
censes  are  granted  almost  dailv 
Chain  newspaners  represent  bu 
a  fraction  of  the  1,400  dailies. 

“We  shall  probably  see  more 
of  them  now  that  the  U.  S.  Su 
preme  Court  has  ruled  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  must  admit  new 
members.” 

Earlier  in  his  talk.  Knight  as¬ 
serted  he  had  long  been  a  cru¬ 
sader  for  world  freedom  o*' 
news. 

“This  is  no  idealistic  slogan 


but  a  realistic,  practical  method 
of  dissipating  distrust,  jealousy 
and  suspicion  between  nations 
and  averting  future  wars,”  he 
declared. 

“At  the  moment  we  are 
greatly  distressed  over  our  re¬ 
lations  with  Russia.  We  very 
naturally  resent  Marshall  Stal¬ 
in’s  refusal  to  permit  our  corre¬ 
spondents  to  file  uncensored  dis¬ 
patches  from  Moscow  and  the 
Balkans  while  Russian  news¬ 
paper  men  are  free  to  write  as 
they  like  from  America. 

“The  Russians  may  have  good 
reason  to  be  suspicious  of  the 
United  States  and  England,  but 
I  predict  that  the  murky  clouds 
of  ill  feeling  will  begin  to  clear 
the  moment  Russian  censorship 
is  abolished.” 

Knight  also  touched  on  news¬ 
paper  responsibility,  stating: 

“If  there  is  any  blight  on 
American  newspapers  today, 
much  of  it  can  be  attributed  to 
our  failure  to  stand  up  against 
the  hordes  of  press  agents  who 
protect  their  bosses,  either  in 
business,  civil  or  military  posi¬ 
tions  under  the  deceptive  titles 
of  public  relations  officers. 

“We  are  too  ready  to  accept 
specially  prepared  handouts  in¬ 
stead  of  news,  too  willing  to  at¬ 
tend  ‘off  the  record’  sessions 
which  bottle  up  news  and  in 
many  cases  too  lazy  and  unim¬ 
aginative  to  dig  for  the  facts.” 

Mr.  Knight  voiced  impatience 
with  editors  who  complain  that 
columnists  are  replacing  ^  edi¬ 
torials  in  public  interest,  saying, 
"The  answer  to  that,  of  course, 
is  to  write  better  editorials.” 
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Women's  Wear  store 
‘  advertisii^  in  Buffalo 
appears  in  the 
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Fashion  advertising  ^ 
calls  for  buying  action, 
and  local  space  buyers 
know  that  when  you 
want  action  in  Buffolo 
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Booklet  with  Samples  Now  in  the  Mail 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


V-E  Story  Best-Read 
In  89  ARF  Surveys 


Koop  Writing  Book 
About  Censorship 

Washington,  Oct.  15 — Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Koop,  deputy  director  of 

_  the  OflBce  of  Censorship,  Is  wrlt- 

intWS  of  Allied  victory  in  Eu-  stories  won  second  place.  Mon-  ing  a  book  in  which  he  plans 
rope,  published  In  the  Indian-  day’s  was  a  biographical  sketch  to  cover  “both  the  offensive  and 
•polls  Newt  last  May  7.  was  the  of  Lt  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  defensive  operations”  of  war- 
b^-read  story  seor^  to  date  in  an  Indianapolis  native,  who  time  censorship.  It  will  be  pub- 
89  ’Individual  surveys  of  news-  signed  for  the  U.  S.  at  the  Ger-  lished  next  spring  by  the  Uni- 
papers  made  by  the  Advertising  man  surrender.  verslty  of  Chicago  Press. 

Research  Foundation  in  its  Con-  Wednesday’s  second  -  place  Mr.  Koop  explained  the  of- 
tlnulng  Study  of  Newspaper  story  told  of  a  walkout  of  sani-  fensive  operations  will  include: 
Reeding,  it  was  disclosi^  this  tation  department  employes  and  "stories  of  the  spies  we  helped 
week  in  a  report  of  a  two-day  the  attendant  garbage  disposal  to  catch,  and  the  economic  war- 
analysis.  problem.  fare  we  helped  wage  by  inter- 

The  victory  story,  printed  in  a  Post-Gosette  Next  cepting  Important  information 

IS-page  extra,  which  contained  wj,*  ,  ,  ti  „  *  nt*lU  cables.  The 

no  local  or  classified  advertising  *  Editorial  pages,  continuing  fe^  defensive  operations  include  the 
and  from  which  some  regular  departments  refined  gtory  of  voluntary  censorship 

features  weJe  omiS  wM^d  2“™^  readership  on  Wednes-  3^  the  reasons  why  it  w^ 
by  91%  of  the  men  and  women  ^  necessary  to  withhold  cerUin 

—end  all-time  high.  Th«  “n™®  was  true  of  adver-  news. 

The  Indianapolis  News  sur-  tlalng.  . 

vey  had  been  scheduled  for  May  The  two  -  day  Indianapolis  *  __  n  J  r'ViiAf 

9.  However,  anticipating  a  pos-  News  survey  constitutes  num-  A«onaoil  ixa,  10 

sible  early  surrender,  the  Foun-  bers  88  and  89  in  the  Continuing  Soeok  in  ChicaCTO 


had  its  staff  ready  to  Studies.  The  next  survey  to  be 
cover  any  day  of  that  week.  reported  will  be  that  of  the 
In  addition,  the  scheduled  sur-  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
vey  was  made,  thus  permitting  ■ 

comparison  of  readership  on  the 

dv  of  victory  and  two  days  Newark  News  Studies 
abiy’wM^^d“Sorau?  *’'‘**^*  Vets'  Housing  Problem 


Chicago,  Oct  15. — Charles  W. 
Stokes,  publicity  director  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and 
chairman  of  the  Publicity  Club 
of  London,  will  answer  the  time¬ 
ly  quMtion:  "Has  England  Gone 
Off  the  Ad  Standard?"  in  ad- 


.A  rw  i^A  dressing  the  Chicago  Federated 

Eight  Ada  Nswark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  18  A  Advertising  Club  luncheon 

Eight  national  ads  were  the  !*,°“**?*  meeting,  Oct.  25,  at  Hotel  Con- 

<mly  insertions  in  the  V-E  edl-  J'®*  been  developing  in  this  ^nental. 


Mr.  Stokes,  who  experienced 
firsthand  what  happened  to  ad- 


Board  after  two  and  one-half 
raars  as  chief  counsel  to  the 
Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion. 


tlon,  and  only  one  of  these  ran  f 

more  than  250  lines.  The  416-  “‘“‘if . . *  -  - 

M°®®<^  Pl««®d  by  Coca  CoU.  had  th  vertlslng  in  England  during  the 

a  servicemen  -  in  -  foreign  -  lands  the  sit^tion  get  wor»  as  crowds  formerly  associated 

theme.  It  attracted  13%  of  the  with  CPR  in  Canada,  where  he 

men,  20%  of  the  women.  In  ^  J?*®  served  at  one  time  as  a  Cana- 

eomparison  with  seven  other  ®®i“on  'or  apartment  ads.  director  of  tee  Audit  Bu- 

Coca  Cola  ads  measured  in  After  discussing  the  problem  reau  of  Circulations.  He  is  a 
previous  studies,  it  took  top  with  a  delegation  of  social  work-  director  of  tee  British  ABC  and 
place  with  the  women  and  third  Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  editor  of  ^^as  elected  chairman  of  the 

amoM  the  men.  the  News,  assigned  a  member  of  London  Publicity  Club  last  June. 

A  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys-  ihe  staff  to  investigate.  The  re-  Mr.  Stokes  has  a  wide  ac- 

tem  ad.  172  lines,  was  read  by  Porter.  Alexander  Milch,  spent  quaintanceship  among  railroad 

17%  of  the  women  and  4%  of  "™or®  ®  week  interviewing  advertising  agents  in  this  coun- 

the  men.  A  CBS  ad  on  Wednes-  veterans’  bureau  heads,  welfare  try. 
day  of  similar  size  and  style  at-  workers,  public  housing  officials  ■ 

trected  9%  of  tee  men  and  18%  veterans  who  are  housing  MDH 

of  the  women.  shortage  victims.  His  findings  *  r©lCU>©rg  JOIIIS  Nr  A 

On  Wednesday,  45  ads  ap-  were  published  in  a  series  of  five  WASBoraTON,  Oct.  15 — ^Tlie  Na- 

P«ared  in  tee  News.  National  tu-ticles  outlining  the  ramifica-  tional  Publishers’  Association 
advertising  rated  three  percen-  ihe  problem.  With  the  has  retained  Sidney  Freidberg 

tage  points  above  the  all-time  article  went  an  editorial  and  as  a  special  consultant.  He  re- 

median  of  60%  for  women  A  ®  cartoon  by  Bill  Crawford.  An  signed  from  tee  War  Production 
648-llne  Saturday  Evening  Pott  iinin®diate  solution  suggested 
•d.  on  the  back  page,  won  top  conversion  of  one-family 

place,  scoring  20%  among  men  houses  with  extra  rooms  into 
23%  among  women.  '  apartment  houses. 

Second  and  third  place  in  the 
men’s  list  went  to  a  180-line 
Powerhouse  candy  ad  on  Page 
10,  second  section,  and  a  592- 
Une  Hiram  Walker  whisky  ad  on 
Page  IS,  first  section. 

In  tee  women’s  list,  a  456-linc 
E-Z  Bake  Flour  ad  on  Page  10, 
second  section,  took  second  place. 

In  third  position  was  the  CBS  ad 
on  Page  8,  second  section. 

Over*all  riding  of  depart* 
ment  store  advertising  was  87%, 
fb^  points  above  tee  median. 

Interest  in  local  news  was 
high  both  days,  carrying  forward 
the  tendency  noted  previously, 
tee  Foimdation  said. 

Th®  tm  story  on  Monday — 

Victory  Day— was  read  by  94% 
of  tee  men  and  87%  of  tee 
women.  Wednesday’s  best-read 
gory— “Goering  Captured  by 
Tanks” — was  read  by  78%  of 
the  men,  76%  of  the  women. 

On  both  days,  essentially  local 
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JAMES  W.  RODGERS 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 

Experienced  handling  of  Purchases,  Mergers  and 
Sales  of  Newspapers  and  Radio  Properties 


FOREST  QTY  BANK  BUILDING 
ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

Associated  with  the  late  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick 
Simms  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 


7-Week  ITU 
Strike  Ends 
In  Son  Antonio 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Oct  IS— 
Composing  room  operations  on 
three  San  Antonio  dailies  gcA 
back  to  normal  this  week  after 
last  ’Thursday  night's  settlement 
of  tee  Tyix>graphlcal  Union 
strike  which  lasted  nearly  seven 
weeks. 

’The  papers  during  the  strike 
had  issued  photo-engraved  type¬ 
written  editions  daily.  After 
settlement  of  tee  walkout  and 
the  printers  return  began  some 
previously  engraved  ads  were 
used  for  a  day  or  two  and  the 
Light  used  some  such  news  fea¬ 
ture  as  late  as  this  week. 

’The  union  and  publishers 
signed  a  one-year  contract  under 
which  printers  base  pay  is  raised 
from  $M.37  to  $55  per  week,  re¬ 
ceive  two  weeks'  vacation  with 
pay  annually,  and  get  six 
months’  retroactive  pay  of  one- 
half  the  amount  of  the  raise. 

’The  previous  contract  expired 
in  July  last  year. 

It  is  said  that  the  printers  had 
asked  at  one  time  for  10  cents 
an  hour  back  pay  for  an  entire 
year,  or  much  more  than  the 
settlement  provided. 

However  the  current  pay  in¬ 
crease  given  teem  is  slightly 
more  than  the  $5  weekly  previ¬ 
ously  offered  for  37V^  hours. 

A  union  spokesman  said  teat 
the  contract  satisfactorily  ob¬ 
served  current  ITU  General 
Laws. 

In  page  one  boxes  after  the 
settlement  publisher  Frank  O. 
Huntress  of  the  Exprett  and 
Newt,  and  William  M.  McIntosh 
of  the  Light,  thanked  tee  public 
for  support  they  had  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike. 


EDITOR  for 

Leading  Trad*  Journal 


Here's  the  Oppertaaity  Yea 
Have  ■•••  LooUag  For 

If  you  or*  0  croetfvo  ufritor,  cope- 
ble  of  ploMilae  eod  wHHne  iHmu- 
loftvo  and  contfructivo  tnoforiol, 
and  directing  end  co-ordineting 
the  work  of  otfieri,  you  will  wel¬ 
come  tlili  opportunity  to  become 
editor-ln<hlef  of  a  progrenlva, 
(ucceuful  end  well  etteblldied, 
national  trade  |o«imal,  the  leader 
In  It*  field. 

Included  In  year  opportwiltlet  will 
be  trade  contact*  and  (peaking 
engagement*.  Subetantlal  (alary. 
Pleaiant  working  condition*.  Cid- 
cago  headgearter*.  Send  photo¬ 
graph  and  complet*  laformatlen. 
ConfMeatlal. 

Write  lei  24tl.  SdHor  h  febNaher. 


IDITOR  4  FUILISHIR  far  Oefaher  20.  1449 


All  travelers  have  said  that  in 
stepping  into  the  modern  airliner — for  almost  any 
kind  of  trip— they  step  into  a  new  world. 

It  is  a  compact  world,  easy  to 
get  about  in.  You  are  picked  up  in  one  city — or  on 
one  continent — and  set  down  in  another  with  the 
smooth,  effortless  magic  we  used  to  associate  only 
with  fairy  tales. 

It  is  a  world  of  quiet  efficiency, 
where  a  man  can  get  his  work  done  in  a  hurry  . . 
without  breathless  haste  ...  a  kind  of  executive 
efficiency  that  will  be  much  needed  in  days  to 
come.  And  the  Airlines  will  be  superbly  equipped 
to  provide  it,  with  still  larger  and  faster  planes,  newer 
standards  of  service  and  at  radically  rtductd  farts. 

For  many  months,  war  has 
been  the  Airlines'  business  because  most  of  their 
passengers  and  cargoes  have  been  in  that  btmntss. 
But  air  transportation  will  speed  them  back  to  the 
cherished  ways  of  peace  just  as  readily  as  it  has 
helped  speed  the  nation  to  viaory. 

When  you  travel  by  Air  makt 
rtstrvations  early;  pUase  cancel  early  if  plans  change.  When 
you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivtry  by  dispasching  ship- 
mentsassoonastbey  rereadyhyctWing  Air  Express  Division 
of  Railway  Express  Agency .  Aia  transport  assn.,  1313 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  3,  D.  C 


This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nation's  airlines  and 
leading  manufacturers  in  the  aviation  industry 


Brazil’s  Papers  Win 
Duty-Free  Newsprint 

By  James  Alan  Coogon 

United  Presa  Manager  for  Braxil 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO.  Oct.  9— 
( Special  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  by  airmail) — An  effec¬ 
tive  Ras  on  the 
Brazilian  press 
has  been  lost 
to  the  Vargas 
government  by 
a  judge's  de- 
cision  that 
newsprint  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  cus¬ 
toms  duties,  and 
it  now  remains 
to  be  seen 
whether  the 
judge's  decision 
sticks. 

Judge  Elmano 
Cruz  ruled  that  the  government 
does  not  have  the  right  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  exempt  imported  news¬ 
print  from  customs  duties. 
Costa  Rego.  managing  editor  of 
Correio  da  Manha,  has  stated 
that  no  newspaper  in  Brazil  can 
long  survive  if  it  has  to  pay 
import  duty  on  newsprint. 

Judge  Cruz's  decision  was  in 
the  case  of  Diario  Carioca,  a 
morning  newspaper  here  which 
is  in  the  vanguard  of  the  press 
opposition  to  President  Getulio 
Vargas  and  his  decree-law  re¬ 
gime.  This  daily  exceeded  its 
newsprint  quota  and  applied  for 
exemption  from  customs  duties 
for  additional  supplies  which 
already  had  reached  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  National  Informa¬ 
tion  Department  (D.N.I.),  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  D.I.P.,  refused  to 
grant  the  exemption.  Diario 
Carioca  ceased  to  publish  after 
Wednesday,  Oct.  3. 

Judge  Cruz  stated  that  the 
exemption,  contained  in  decree- 
law  No.  300  of  1938,  had  never 
been  abolished  but  only  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  decree-laws  of  1939 
and  1940  creating  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Press  and  Propaganda 
(D.I.P.)  which  censored  press 
and  radio  from  Nov.  10,  1937, 
until  early  this  year.  The  de¬ 
cree-laws  of  1939  and  1940  gave 
the  director-general  of  the  D.I.P. 
the  right  to  refuse  to  grant  the 
exemption.  Newspaper  execu- 


The  Latest 

AIDLINE  SCHEDULES 

AMIRICAN  AVIATION  TRAWC 
OUIDE 

In  UM  c*n*lantlf  by  oirlinr*  and  fr*> 
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tives  declare  unanimously  that 
this  discretionary  power  was 
really  the  biggest  club  Vargas 
wielded  over  the  Brazilian  press. 

Judge  Cruz  said  further  that 
with  the  extinction  of  the 
D.I.P.  there  also  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ist,  legally,  the  right  of  the 
government  to  refuse  to  grant 
the  exemption.  Judge  Cruz  said 
that  such  right  was  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  censorship 
and  the  latter  having  been 
abolished,  such  right  also  was 
abolished. 

If  Judge  Cruz's  decision  is  not 
in  some  manner  either  legally 
reversed  or  nullified  by  execu¬ 
tive  action,  newspapers  will  no 
longer  have  that  club  hanging 
over  their  heads. 

It  is  always  possible,  of 
course,  that  Vargas  may  de¬ 
cide  to  alter  decree-law  No.  300 
of  1938  so  that  imported  news¬ 
print  will  not  be  exempt  from 
customs  duties,  or  in  some  other 
manner  contrive  to  have  cus¬ 
toms  duties  applied.  But  for 
the  present,  at  least.  Judge 
Cruz’s  decision  has  removed  a 
terrific  headache  for  Brazilian 
publishers. 

The  big  Rio  de  Janeiro  after- 
nooner,  O  Globo,  said: 

“The  victory  of  Diario  Cari¬ 
oca  .  .  .  may  be  considered  as 
a  victory  for  all  the  press,  which 
thus  is  freed  of  one  of  the  most 
absurd  requirements  of  the 
‘Estado  Novo-New  State’  organ 
today  known  by  the  initials 
D.N.I.” 

The  exemption  is  a  tradition 
in  Brazil  but  when  Vargas  im¬ 
planted  the  most  severe,  con¬ 
tinued  censorship  in  the  nation's 
history,  he  made  that  exemption 
into  a  mailed  fist.  Prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  D.I.P.,  that  ex¬ 
emption  had  been  automatic. 
Under  the  D.I.P.,  a  publisher 
had  to  obtain  from  the  D.I.P.  a 
document  granting  exemption 
every  time  a  shipment  of  news¬ 
print  arrived  for  him  from 
abroad. 

It  must  be  stated  in  all  fair- 


SOLID  SALES 

National  advertiaers,  like  local 
merchants,  know  that  for  solid 
sales  in  all  classifications,  Balti¬ 
more  ranks  among  the  highest 
national  markets. 

In  Baltimore 

everything  revolves  around 
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ness  that  this  correspondent 
knows  of  no  case  in  which  a 
newspaper  was  forced  to  cease 
publishing  because  the  D.I.P. 
refused  to  grant  an  exemption. 
That  is  indicative  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  newspapers  stayed 
in  line  during  the  D.I.P.’s  life¬ 
time. 

Diario  Carioca  was  founded 
by  J.  E.  de  Macedo  Soares,  of 
the  well-known  family  of  jur¬ 
ists,  authors  and  statesmen.  Its 
present  publisher  is  young  Hor- 
acio  de  Carvalho  Junior,  and 
Danton  Jobin  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Well-known  members  of 
its  staff  include  Carlos  Lacerda. 
former  managing  editor  of 
O  Jornal,  the  morning  news¬ 
paper  here  which  is  one  of 
Assis  Chateaubriand’s  Diarios 
Associados  chain,  and  Pompeu 
de  Souza. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  beginning 
to  resemble  prewar  Paris  in 
the  number  of  its  newspapers. 
The  Federal  Capitol  has  2,- 
000,000  population,  more  or  less. 
There  are  eight  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  and  13  morningers.  Of 
these  21  dailies,  only  one  after- 
nooner  and  three  morningers 
are  openly  and  consistently  pro- 
Vargas.  They  are  A  Noite.  after- 
nooner,  and  A  Manha,  O  Radical 
and  Brazil  -  Portugal,  morning¬ 
ers.  The  latter  is  edited  by  the 
President’s  brother,  Viriato  Var¬ 
gas.  A  Noite  and  A  Manha  are 
outright  property  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Optimistic  estimate  of  the 
total  combined  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  the  21  news¬ 
papers  is  450.000. 


Press  Wireless 
Opens  Stock  List 
To  All  in  Field 

stock  ownership  in  Pren 
Wireless,  Inc.,  has  been  opened 
to  all  newspapers  by  the  action 
of  stockholders  at  a  meeetini 
this  week  in  New  York  City. 

All  preferred  stock  is  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  all  stockholders  will 
now  hold  the  same  class  of  stock, 
a  no-par  common  to  be  sold  at 
$100  a  share.  It  was  voted  to 
increase  the  authorized  capital 
stock  to  50,000  shares. 

Since  it  was  established  in 
1929,  Press  Wireless  stock  hai 
been  limited  to  seven  newspa¬ 
pers  and  four  press  associations: 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
New  York  Times,  Los  Angeles 
Times  Mirror,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Associated  Press, 
United  Press,  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  NANA. 

The  capital  reorganization  as 
authorized  by  the  stockholders 
at  'Tuesday’s  meeting  will  give 
additional  press,  radio  and  allied 
agencies  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  expansion  of  PrewTi 
communications  facilities  which 
have  been  established  on  a 
point-to-point  basis  between  the 
U.S.  and  15  foreign  countries 
and  on  a  multiple  address  basis 
with  80  additional  countries. 

Users  of  Prewi  facilities  now 
number  more  than  1.000  press 
entities  throughout  the  world. 


Start  a  "Support  the  Church" 
Advertising  Program 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  this  is  the  time  to  develop 
a  long-range  advertising  campaign.  Five-column 
mats,  suitable  for  half-page  to  full-page  layouts  avail¬ 
able,  with  attention-compelling  illustrated  copy. 

This  copy  has  been  prepared  by  newspaper  people, 
approved  by  national  church  leaders  and  tested  in 
many  newspapers.  Publishers  and  admen  say  it  is  the 
easiest  series  of  ads  in  their  experience  to  .sell  to 
churches  or  local  sponsors.  We  now  have  some  60- 
odd  of  these  ads  in  mat  form  and  we  are  making  up 
some  four  or  five  new  ones  each  month. 

This  entire  series  is  aimed  at  the  unchurched,  now 
said  to  be  at  least  50%  of  our  population,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  features  visual  and  human  interest  appeal.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  this  series  has  ever  before  been  offered  the 
newspapers  of  .America. 

Write  today  for  samples,  sponsorship  suggestions, 
and  our  reasonable  rates  for  this  effective  post-war 
advertising  feature. 

E.  E.  KEISTER 

P.  O.  Box  529,  Strasburg,  Virginia 
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“Devil  Dogs 

dTheir“Dl3C 


At  Ouadoiconol,  a  Marin*  Ducit  KouU  o 
Howitxar  from  ship  to  shoro  to  firing  lino 


At  Saipan  Ducks  churn  up  coral  dust 
rushing  reinlorcomonts  to  the  Iron!  iin* 


At  Tinian,  Ducks  do  double  duty  on  land 
and  water  bringing  up  vital  supplios 


Af  OJ^*na'*¥o.  a  serves  os  /oros^o 

'O^/c/o  /o^  Mo/rns  o^'cort 


At  Peleliu,  Marines  of  the  famad  First  Division  "hit  the  baoch' 


behind  a  OMC  “Duck.”  Official  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Photos 


GMC  Started  to  produce  ’’Ducks”  at  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Marines  started  to  ’’jump 
all  over  the  Japs”  in  the  Pacific.  Since  then,  the 
Navy’s  amphibious  fighters  have  used  GMC’s 
amphibious  trucks  in  a  score  of  successful 
assaults  from  Guadalcanal  to  Guam. 

At  Arawe  and  Cape  Gloucester,  invasion 
beaches  were  blasted  by  a  blazing  barrage  fired 
from  ’’Ducks”  equipped  with  rocket  guns.  At 
Saipan  and  Tinian,  Leathernecks  used  many 


of  these  ’’landing  boats  on  wheels”  to  help 
stage  the  surprise  attack  that  put  big  B-29s 
within  bombing  distance  of  Japan.  At  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa,  Marines  were  supported  by 
’’Ducks”  through  some  of  their  fiercest  Pacific 
fighting,  bringing  Victory  two  steps  closer. 

The  ’’Duck”  made  an  ideal  transport  vehicle 
for  island  hopping  ’’Devil  Dogs”  because,  boat 
and  truck  combined,  it  followed  the  fighting 
through  sea,  surf,  coral  sand  and  jungle  swamp. 

INVEST  IN  VICTORY.  .  .  BUY  VICTORY  BONDS 


In  addition  to  being  one  ol 
the  largest  producers  of  mili¬ 
tary  vehicles,  over  575,000, 
GMC  is  building  many  com* 
mercial  trucks  for  essential 
users.  Civilian  GMCs  are 
powered  by  engines  of  the 
same  basic  design  as  the 
famous  “270”  used  in  the 
GMC  “six-by-six”.  .  .  the 
“Workhorse  of  the  Army.  ” 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISIOX 
GENERAL  MOTORS 

HOMi  OF  COMMERCIAL  GMC  TRUCKS  AND  6M  COACHES ...  VOLUME  PRODUCER  OF  OMC  ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMPHIBIAN  "DUCKS” 
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IN  CHICAGO 

7/^  .^jJ 


Wyo.  Papers 
Treat'  HospitoL 
Win  Data  Battle 

Rock  Sprinos,  Wyo.,  Oct.  16 — 
The  Rock  Springs  Daily  Rocket 
and  Sunday  Miner  today  had 
won  a  signal  victory  in  their 
six  weeks’  fight  to  stop  suppres¬ 
sion  of  news  by  the  Wyoming 
General  Hospital. 

After  publication  of  a  story 


I  A  SArDII  THE  PRIZE  office  boy  story  of 

II  wXXlCe  the  West-HoUiday  Company  in 

San  Francisco  deals  with  the 
A  library  containing  material  peak  of  the  war  labor  crisis. 
JJ^^_^to  aU^  phaM  of  the  James  Teel  told  an  applicant  he 
_»i_  -  j  .  ^  small  for  bis  age  he 

could  not  hire  him.  Tears  came 
to  the  youth’s  eyes  and  Teel 
Publishers  changed  his  mind.  Midway  in 
Lexington  the  first  week  of  employment, 
the  boy  asked  a  fellow  worker 
when  pay  day  would  occur. 
Told  it  was  twice  monthly,  he 
sUted  defiantly,  ‘*Then  some¬ 
thing  has  to  be  changed  around 
here.  Fm  going  on  my  vacation 
next  week.  ’ 


Joumafistlc  and  publishing  as- 

rts  of  newspapers  is  planned 
the  headquarters_  of  the 
American  Newspaper 
Association  at  ^0 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Announcement  of  the  project 
was  made  this  week  by  Presi¬ 
dent  WiUUm  G.  Chandler  in  a 
latter  to  members  in  which  he 
explained  the  program  has  been 
oarefully  considered  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board,  including 
Idnwood  L  Nwas,  Irtmwood 
(Mich.)  Globe;  Oiarles  P.  Man- 
ship,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State 
Times  and  Advocate;  and  David 
W.  Howe.  Burlington  (Vt. )  Free 
Press. 

ChandlsFs  Letter 
The  Board  of  Directors  agreed, 

Mr.  Chandler  stated,  that  the 
project  should  be  started  at 
once.  His  letter  continued: 

"Newspapers  editors,  publish¬ 
ers.  students,  writers  and  other 
interested  persons  constantly 

make  inquiry  at  the  general  o^  RECENTLY  the  Memphis 
flc«  ^wrning  njatters  directly  (Tenn.)  Press  -  Scimitar  instl- 
and  indirectly  related  to  the  tuted  a  new  procedure  whereby 
oewspa^rbus^CM.  '^e  offices  the  men  of  the  photographic 
^  V*®  ^*^cai  staff  would  take  turns  each 

«nter  oj  the  American  jo^nal-  month  as  photographer-in-chief. 
Istlc  a^  publishing  world,  can  *i^e  routine  inspired  one  of  the 
serve  Immeasurably  when  ^ch  dark  room  pundits  to  write: 

*  ^  ^  dooties  o  d’  chief  foteygraffer 

"It  is  agreed  that  it  will  teke  ’u  be  these- 
years  of  placing,  rese^  s^  ^fte  aUuva  deveVper  an’  hypo 
acquisition  to  reach  this  ultl-  an’  stuff 

nmte  goal  but  it  is  slg-  Bow  low  i’ree  time  when  youse 

oppro’ch  de  city  desk. 

s^  its  formaUon  and  servl«  j^eep  ackerit  file  o’  de  neggy- 
eventually  fives  so’s  youse  kin  perduce 
print  of  pixure  made  two 

source  of  such  information,  cur- 
y.  IU..I  .^11.1,1.  1. 

the  country. 

D«»eliup  all  kodak  rolU  for 

HrlU  CO1XU11OZ1C0  OI1C0  UUld^r  iM 

the  direction  of  the  ANPA  gen-  i” 

eral  manager.  Members  are  ’ 

urged  to  send  suggestions.  Like-  ®  “  1®^  toantem. 

this  libra^ would  like  to 
receive  any  volumes,  manu- 
scripts,  historical  documents.  ^ 

now  and  in  the  future,  such  as  iTi 

members  may  be  in  a  position  ® 

to  make  avaiUble.  ,  telly fotos  mhite  dcy  re  toaitin’. 

“In  the  interests  of  avoiding  '  ,"*•* 

too  great  duplicaUon  ot  effort  P“«*  immejitely. 

it  is  suggestiMl  that  members  " 

communicate  with  the  New  THE  Toledo  (O.)  Blade's  city 
Yofk  offices  before  sending  any  desk  policy  demands  that 
books  or  material  stories  be  qualified.  With  this 

"It  is  planned  to  set  aside  suf-  in  mind,  an  enterprising  re- 
Aclent  funds  to  acquire  proper  porter  wrote: 
current  materials  and  references.  Fire  broke  out  early  today, 
and  eventually,  under  a  train^  said  Fir*  Chief  Fred  Schlorf,  in 
librarian  and  sUff.  to  efficiently  the  Magpie  Apartments,  a  family 
operate  this  educational  center,  hotel  at  29th  St.  and  Emeralda 
“Any  cash  contributloM.  b^  Dr.,  the  City  Directory  disclosed 
quests,  or  ^nts  wiU  be  held  n  Three  women  in  their  night 
•  separate  lund  to  be  used  TOlely  clothing  were  carried  from  the 
in  the  purchasing  policy  of  the  building,  two  firemen  reported 
library.  It  was  raining  at  the  time,  ac- 


about  two-year-old  twins,  aban- 

doned  by  their  parents,  facts 

about  which  had  been  sup-  .  i 

pressed  by  the  hospital  after  the 

children  had  been  taken  there  . 

for  treatment,  the  hospital  shut 

off  all  news  of  births,  accident  - 

victims  and  admissions. 

Publisher  and  Editor  Dave 

Richardson  and  Managing  Editor  Nein,  nein!  Fi-eund  Popeye.  Was 
Ed.  E.  Herwig,  hit  back  by  mar-  icht  nicht  das  freimd  der  Donshw. 
shalling  public  opinion  through  manner — ^But  barely  were  the 
letters  to  the  Editor,  letters  to  Nazis  out  ol  control  in  Denmark 
the  hospital,  phone  calls  and  before  Popeye  ate  spinach, 
even  personal  visitations  of  the  xbe  cartoon  is  the  May  29  cow 
public  to  the  hospital.  design  for  Skipper  Skraek.  Doniak 

Also,  each  day  the  pa^rs  had  aiagazine  that  carries  KFS’  cook, 
reporters  phone  the  hospital,  ask-  r  - 

ing  for  the  vital  staUstics.  The  NmnArl  MF 

daily  refusal  of  the  superintend-  lyanieu  1  x.Cm 

ent  to  give  out  such  facts  was  Of  Toledo  Blade 
printed  in  a  Page  One  box,  to-  toucdo  O  Oct  17— Dowaler 
gether  with  the  constant  1^  Clark,  fo^  two  i^Srs  diiS  ^ 
minder  that  it  was  the  Public  s  office  of  War  Information  news 
as  weU  as  the  newspai^rs  fight,  bureau  in  Washington,  today 
new^apers  printed  the  ^3,  annoimced  as  the  new  man- 
T  ^^®  *"*  aging  editor  ot  the  Toledo  Blads. 

eluded  in  ^tters  from  persons  He  succeeds  Kenneth  D.  ToolU. 
who  favored  the  hospital  stand  ^ho.  with  Edward  Lamb.  To- 
After  six  wreks,  the  hospital  jedo  attorney,  has  taken  over 
advisory  passed  the  fol-  ownership  and  publication  of 

,  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispotcfi-HeroW. 

That  the  business  manager  of  — - - 


opTright  1  racdce 
by  Margaret  Nicholson 

“.  .  .  reduces  difficult  topics, 
usually  made  obscure  by  legal 
jargon,  into  precise  yet  under¬ 
standable  English.”  —  Henry 
Seidel  Canby,  Author. 

“.  .  .  provides  a  new  and 
much  needed  approach  to 
copyright.  .  .  .  Simply  and 
clearly,  she  explains  what  to 
do  to  protect  literary  property, 
when  to  do  it,  and  how  to  do 
it.”  —  Frederic  G.  Melcher, 
Editor. 

“.  .  .  it  is  very  well  done, 
and  will  be  of  considerable 
value  to  authors,  publishers, 
in  fact,  anyone  interested  in 
copyright  practice.”  —  R.  F. 
Robertson,  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Publisher. 

At  all  bookstores  •  $3.00 

OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yotk  11 


Industrial 

Engineer 


The  Gas  Industry  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  forward 
looking  servants  to  American  homes,  and  to  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments.  The  benefits  of  the  research  and 
developmental  work  of  the  American  Gas  Association  and 
Gas  equipment  manufacturers  are  made  available  to  you  by 
trained,  skilled  representatives  of  your  local  Gas  Company 
who  are  available  for  consultation  on  any  problem  which 
Gas  can  help  solve. 

As  an  executive  or  a  foreman  of  a  newspaper  using  indus¬ 
trial  heat,  and  interested  in  speed,  economy,  cleanliness  and 
improved  working  conditions,  you  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  Industrial  Engineering  Staff  of  your  local  Gas  Com¬ 
pany.  Each  of  these  men  is  an  expert  in  modem  applications 
of  heat. 

He  has  had  long  experience.  He  has  had  a  versatile  train¬ 
ing.  He  may  be  a  keen  salesman  but  he  is  also  a  sound  engineer. 
He  is  an  authority  on  automatic  heat  control.  He  has  a  wealth 
of  information,  based  on  solid  research,  at  his  command. 

You  get  the  best  advice  on  the  most  worthwhile  equipment 
for  your  specific  heat  processing  jobs.  So,  for  best  results  in 
your  uses  of  industrial  heat,  make  the  acquaintance  of  your 
local  Gas  Company’s  Industrial  Engineer.  It  costs  you  nothing 
— it  will  pay  you  dividends. 


FOR  ALL 
INDUSTRIAL  HEATING 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 


420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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MASSOCK 


PACIFIC 


western 


*ROM  Tokyo  to  the  Tasman  Sea,  AP  men  have  reopened  old 
bureaus,  started  new  ones  and  brought  the  home  of  hall  of  the 
iTorld's  peoples  into  The  AP  system. 

The  Western  Pacific  will  never  again  be  the  Mysterious  East 
Flying  to  Tokyo,  Glenn  Babb,  AP's  Foreign  News  Editor,  is  put¬ 
ting  the  finishing  touches  upon  this  unprecedented  news  network. 
Bobb  was  formerly  chief  of  bureau  in  Tokyo  and  Peiping.  Richard 
Mossock,  pre-war  chief  in  Rome,  is  hx^anohoi  directis^TYfi?’^^  serv¬ 
ice  developments  in  China.  Joint  Gro^fr^cit^l%dien4^^^g§  in  Mcoiilo, 
Jccmes  Hutcheson  in  Hong  Ttong.  Rd^  Morton,  Australasia  chief  of 
bureau,  is  expanding  AP's  newsj^^ces  "Downunder".  AP  news  is 
not  only  being  coll^ecyteiithif^^t  area,  but  is  being  distributed  to 


the  war— is  especially 
|und  in^^iatic  and  global  affairs.  A  few  of 
0^  to  this  staff  to  tell  the  Western  Pacific's 


Lm^r  4  r 
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UNBRA  AND  FREE  PRESS 

DISPATCHES  Indicate  Houae  Republican 
laadera  will  give  aupport  to  a  propoaal 
br  Rep.  Clarence  Brown  of  Ohio  (£  &  P. 

1,  page  40)  prohibiting  uae  of  relief 
funda  for  foreign  nationa  not  permitting  a 
free  preaa. 

These  Congressmen  mean  well,  but  we 
believe  they  are  ill  advised.  Rep.  Brown’s 
amendment  to  pending  legislation  ap¬ 
propriating  an  additional  half  billion  dol¬ 
lars  for  UNRRA  would  prohibit  any  con¬ 
tribution  by  the  government  to  UNRRA 
in  any  country  which  discriminates  against 
any  media  of  information;  Infringes  upon 
freedom  of  information  or  expression; 
places  any  barriers,  technical,  political, 
legal  or  economic,  against  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  information  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world;  censors  information  in  time 
of  peace  and  interferes  with  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

These  rights  are  being  denied  peoples  of 
various  European  nations  because  the  cur¬ 
rent  political  leaders  in  those  countries 
realize  they  might  not  stay  in  power  if 
such  freedoms  are  granted.  These  same 
political  leaders  control  distribution  of 
relief  supplies.  It  is  a  sure  bet  they  are 
not  going  to  unseat  themselves  politically 
by  guaranteeing  freedom  of  the  press  in 
order  to  obtain  food  supplies. 

The  whole  proposal  would  be  a  boom¬ 
erang  against  this  country.  With  such  re¬ 
lief  denied  them,  and  still  in  control  of 
communications  and  media  of  information, 
the  political  leaders  can  paint  the  U.S.A. 
with  any  dark  brush  they  might  have  at 
hand.  The  UB.A.  would  get  absolutely 
nowhere  and  probably  end  up  with  a  much 
damaged  reputation  in  Europe. 

We  agree  Congress  should  have  more 
information  on  what  disposal  is  being 
made  of  our  relief  contributions.  Some 
other  method  should  be  found  to  obtain  it. 
We  cannot  successfully  barter  food  for  a 
free  press. 

ASSIST  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

THE  STATE  Department  has  discovered 

the  U.  S.  Press  has  something  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  solution  of  its  many  prob¬ 
lems  and  has  appointed  two  top  flight 
newspaper  men  to  important  posts. 

Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of  the  Louis- 
oiUe  Comrier-Joumdl,  was  selected  to  make 
a  personal  Investigation  of  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria  to  facilitate  this  government’s  de¬ 
cision  on  extending  diplomatic  recognition 
to  those  countries.  He  was  chosen  for  his 
partlcixlar  ability  to  get  at  the  facts  in  any 
situation,  and  we  doubt  if  a  better  choice 
could  have  been  made. 

Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  has  agreed  to  act  as  consultant 
to  William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  who  will  head  the  International 
Information  Office  of  that  department. 
With  a  background  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  press  and  communications 
methods  around  the  world.  McGill  is  espe¬ 
cially  equipped  to  render  expert  counsel  to 
the  State  Department  in  the  formulation  of 
its  plans. 

Ethridge’s  will  be  a  legman’s  Job.  McGill, 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  will  rely  on  his 
intimate  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Both  will  do  credit  to  the  profession. 


EDITORIAL 


1  will  instruct  tfapc  and  teach  thee  in  the 
way  which  thou  shalt  go;  1  will  guide  thee 
with  mine  eye. — Psalms,  XXXIl;  8. 

EXTERMINATE  THE  TERMITES 

MANY  OUTSTANDING  speeches  were,  no 
doubt,  delivered  during  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  under  the  general  theme:  “A 
Free  Press — Torch  of  World  Peace.”  One 
of  the  best  newspaper  talks  to  come  to  our 
attention  was  that  delivered  by  John  Fran¬ 
cis  Neylan,  former  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

Speaking  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Cal.,  Mr.  Neylan  landed  a  solid  blow 
on  one  of  the  most  insidious  growths  in 
American  Journalism  —  the  government 
press  agent.  “Let  no  one  fool  himself,”  said 
Mr.  Neylan.  “In  the  United  States,  as  it 
was  in  Europe,  the  ultimate  objective  of 
every  governmental  propaganda  machine  is 
the  destruction  of  a  free  press.” 

Mr.  Neylan  described  freedom  of  press 
as  probably  the  most  vital  of  all  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  and  pointed  out  that 
if  we  lose  all  other  rights,  but  preserve 
freedom  of  the  press,  we  will,  in  time,  re¬ 
gain  the  others.  He  referred  to  Europe  as 
an  example  of  the  danger  in  permitting  a 
propaganda  machine  to  be  built  up. 

He  cited  the  payroll  of  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  as  “crawling  with  public  relations 
officiais,  publicity  agents,  ghost  writers, 
pamphleteers  and  propagandists,  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  publicity  to  ‘con¬ 
dition’  the  mind  of  the  American  people. 

“The  result  is  the  weakening  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  government  and  a  confused  public 
opinion  on  fundamental  policies.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  in  America  we  have  free  newspa¬ 
pers  which  exist  without  government  sub¬ 
sidy.  .  .  .  Again,  fortunately,  these  newspa¬ 
pers  differ  among  themselves,  on  political, 
social  and  economic  subjects.  ’These  very 
differences  insure  the  American  people  a 
balanced  presentation  of  the  facts. 

‘"There  is  not  an  atom  of  excuse  for  cre¬ 
ating  a  governmental  propaganda  machine. 
The  American  people  could  do  themselves 
no  greater  service  and  the  American  news¬ 
papers  could  render  the  country  no  greater 
service  than  in  this  Newspaper  Week  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  job  of  breaking 
and  extirpating  the  propaganda  machine 
on  the  public  payroll.” 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Neylan’s  forthright 
challenge  and  suggest  that  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  make  a  strenuous  effort  during 
the  “reconversion”  period  ahead  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  exterminate  the  many  govern¬ 
mental  press  agent  termites  cluttering  up 
the  Journalistic  home  front  and  serving  as 
a  potential  threat  to  a  free  press  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

k  y  ^  at  last  some  newspaper  organization  ii 
\  I.  concerned  with  the  newspapers’  public 

relations  picture.  For  years  the  press  hu 
been  attacked  by  various  persons  and  oe- 
ganizatlons  with  its  only  defense  made  by 
this  publication  and  some  times  by  in¬ 
dividual  editors.  The  Inland  Daily  Presi 
Association  has  a  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  which,  among  other  things,  is  to 
•'collect,  evaluate,  and  report  to  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  criticism  by  those  outside  our  pro¬ 
fession.  We  propose  to  invite  valid,  con¬ 
structive  criticism  by  competent  studenh 
ee  in  the  of  public  affairs.” 

uide  thee  We  hope  this  means  that  unjustified  crit¬ 
icism  will  be  exposed  with  straightforward 

■  ■  . . —  statements  of  fact  by  the  Committee  or  the 

aayppe  Association.  Newspapers  in  their  daily  con- 
ivuiILO  public  have  been  sadly  ner 

were,  no  lectful  of  their  own  public  relations.  Each 

al  News-  editor  and  publisher  has  proceeded  on  his 

erne:  “A  merry  way  taking  public  acceptance  and 

-e.”  One  appreciation  for  granted,  never  giving  a 

le  to  our  thought  to  public  relations  for  the  industry 

hn  Fran-  35  ^  whole.  Some  newspaper  promotion  de- 

the  San  partments  have  done  a  fairly  good  Job  in 

their  own  field,  but  generally  speaking 
I  of  Rich-  good  newspaper  public  relations  has  been 
did  blow  lacking. 

jwths  in  For  the  future  benefit  of  the  Industry  we 
rernment  m-gg  publishers — not  Just  the  memben 

elf,”  said  of  Inland— to  follow  the  suggestion  of  this 

es,  as  it  conunittee  to  “begin  a  study  in  all  depart- 

jctive  of  ments  and  of  the  reaction  of  the  public 

achine  is  toward  them.” 

of  press  NEW  CENSORSHIP 

he  rights  aN  astonishing  picture  is  presented  by  our 
out  that  Government’s  conflicting  attitudes  to- 

preserve  ward  the  press  in  Europe  and  in  the 
time,  re-  Pacific. 

urope  as  At  one  moment  we  hear  our  Washington 
nitting  a  officials  speaking  in  the  interest  of  a  world- 

>P-  wide  free  press  and  freedom  of  communi- 

govern-  cations  and  doing  their  utmost  to  get 

relations  American  reporters  into  certain  parts  of 

writers.  Europe  where  they  have  been  banned.  ’The 

all  en-  next  second  we  read  of  an  arbitrary  mill- 

to  ‘con-  tary  decree  in  Tokyo  not  only  limiting  the 

;>eople.  number  of  correspondents  there  but  estab- 

of  confi-  lishing  a  control  over  them  which  raises 

id  public  the  suspicion  that  it  is  designed  to  take 

Fortu-  the  place  of  the  censorship  recently 

newspa-  abolished. 

lent  sub-  The  housing  shortage  was  the  excuse  for 
newspa-  limiting  reporters  in  Tokyo,  but  actually 

political,  the  order  of  Brig.  Gen.  Diller,  MacArthur’s 

ese  very  public  relations  officer,  limited  the  num- 

people  a  ber  of  correspondents  in  Pacific  areas 

where  there  is  no  housing  shortage  and 
for  ere-  where  the  political  picture  is  far  from 
machine.  clear. 

emselves  What  was  serious  was  the  demand  that 
in  news-  correspondents  must  qualify,  and  the  wam- 
)  greater  ing  that  essential  facilities  would  be  ex- 
Week  to  tended  only  to  those  who  prove  themselves 
breaking  “acceptable.” 

machine  There  was  no  security  involved,  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  such  an  order. 

>rthright  Strong  protests  on  the  part  of  the  press 
aper  ex-  caused  some  thinking  in  the  War  Depart- 
i  during  ment,  with  the  result  that  MacArthur  was 
n  Wash-  asked  to  reconsider.  That,  apparently,  was 
govern-  enough  to  bring  an  end  to  this  quota  re- 
ering  up  striction. 

Tving  as  But  the  press  will  have  to  maintain  its 
n  Amer-  vigilance  to  guard  against  similar  unwar¬ 
ranted  censorship  in  the  future. 

lOITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  far  October  20.  1  Ml 


PERSONAL 

mention 


ROBERT  S.  MARVIN  has  been 

relieved  from  active  Army 
duty  as  drst  lieutenant  with  the 
Military  Intelligence  Service, 
War  Department  General  Staff, 
Washington,  D,  C.,  to  resume  his 
position  as  managing  editor  and 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Bea¬ 
trice  (Neb.)  Sun,  owned  and 
published  by  his  father,  E.  M. 
Martin. 

A.  B.  Turnbull.  Green  Bay 
(Wls.)  Press  -  Gazette  general 
manager,  has  been  re-elected 
director  of  the  Green  Bay  Pack¬ 
ers.  Inc.,  governing  group  of  the 
Flicker  pro-football  team. 

Lt.  Col.  Burrows  Matthews, 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  has  been  approved  for 
honorable  discharge  by  the  War 
Department.  Still  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater,  he  is  expected  to 
be  back  in  the  U.  S.  and  out  of 
the  service  by  Nov.  1. 

Harry  W.  Fredericks,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of 
the  Monrovia  (Cal.)  News-Post, 
has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Herkimer 
(N.  Y.)  Telegram. 


In  The  Business  Office 


ARTHUR  J.  H.  HOLDEN,  as¬ 
sistant  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Chicago  Sun  since 
February,  1942,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  that  paper. 
Gabe  J.  Joseph,  who  joned  the 
Sun  in  November,  1941,  and  has 
been  handling  the  accounts  of 
several  large  State  Street  stores, 
has  been  named  assistant  local 
manager. 

Frank  Graynor,  formerly 
with  West-HoUiday  and  pre¬ 
viously  with  Chicago  news- 
Mpers,  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  News  classified  de¬ 
partment 

James  L.  Barnwell,  for  the 
past  16  years  associated  with 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  publishers’ 
representatives  of  New  York, 
has  Joined  the  Philadelphia 
sales  staff  of  Pathfinder  mag¬ 
azine.  He  began  his  journalistic 
career  on  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

F^ncis  j.  Donahue  recently 
joined  the  Elastern  sales  staff  of 
Meyer  Both  (Company.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  connected  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
American. 

C.  C.  Caluhan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  national  ad- 
vertisiM  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  national 
staff  handling  food  accounts  for 
17  years.  Michael  P.  Meehan, 
formerly  director  of  marketing 
research  for  Grove  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  St.  Louis,  has  joined  the 
national  department  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  to  handle  drug 
and  cosmetic  accounts.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Norman  J.  Greer,  who 
resigned  in  September  to 
come  associated  with  the  Faw¬ 
cett  Publications,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


Hal  C.  Hiller  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle.  He 
formerly  held 
a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  the 
Palmer  n.e  w  s  - 
papers  and  be¬ 
fore  that  with 
the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  for 
more  than  a 
decade.  He  also 
has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  m  a  n- 
ager  of  several 
Scripps-Howard 
newspapers.  Re- 
c  e  n  t  additions 
to  the  Eagle's  advertising  de¬ 
partment  include:  local.  Joe 
Otoupalik,  Dwight  Hinshaw, 
J.  T.  Seybold,  Luther  Bowers; 
national,  L.  D.  Caldwell  and 
Don  W.  Hedburg. 

K.  G.  Ketchum  has  been 
named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Post-Enquirer  to  succeed  James 
Adams,  resigned  to  enter  the 
contracting  business.  Ketchum. 
assistant  to  Adams  in  recent 
years,  joined  the  Post-Enquirer 
20  years  ago  as  a  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman. 

Phil  Knox,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Trib¬ 
une,  executive  oflBcer  with  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  rank  of  the 
Oakland  Port  Security  Force  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  was 
mustered  out  of  service  recently. 
He  served  in  the  Navy  in 
World  War  I. 

Lewis  L.  Dagley,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  circulation 
department,  received  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Mariner’s  Medal 
for  action  in  April,  when  a 
Japanese  suicide  plane  sank  the 
S.S.  Logan  Victory  at  Okinawa. 
Dagley’s  legs  were  broken  and 
he  received  shrapnel  woimds 
in  his  right  arm  and  hip.  Pres¬ 
entation  was  made  at  brief  cere¬ 
monies  in  Associate  Editor  Wil¬ 
liam  Chandler’s  office. 

Harry  Millet,  veteran  of  32 
missions  with  the  AAF,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Palo  Alto  (Cal.) 
Times. 

Evert  S.  F*eterson,  promotion 
manager  for  McClatchy  news¬ 
papers  of  California,  is  on 
a  five  *  week  eastern  business 
trip. 

Paul  E.  Sprague,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Journal,  has  become  ad- 


Hiller 


vertislng  manager  of  the  J.  B. 
Ivey  &  Company  department 
store  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Edward  T.  Breason,  formerly 
associated  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Citizen,  has  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  Program  and 
Magazine,  which  is  part  of  the 
Concert  Program  Magazines 
symphony  group. 

Lt.  Mortimer  Berkowitz,  Jr., 
who  joined  the  Navy  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1942  and  served  on  board 
a  destroyer  for  three  years,  the 
last  as  executive  officer,  has 
been  discharged  and  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  prewar  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the 
George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives.  New 
York. 

Edward  Mingle  has  joined  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  staff 
to  be  in  charge  of  amusement 
and  hotel  and  restaurant  adver¬ 
tising.  He  has  been  with  the 
New  York  Journal  American  in 
a  similar  capacity  for  the  past 
several  years.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  with  the  New  York  Sun. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


REPRESENTING  t  h  e  fourth 

generation  of  Howells  on  the 
Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Constitution, 
Clark  Howell, 

Jr.  has  joined 
the  staff  as  a 
police  reporter 
after  having 
worked  as  a 
copy  boy  in  the 
advertising  de¬ 
partment  during 
the  summer.  He 
was  president 
of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  at  Emory 
U  n  i  v  e  r  s  i  ty, 
where  he  was  Howell 
graduated  in  the 
1945  class  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Sylvia  Lewis,  formerly 
woman’s  editor  for  the  old  New 
York  World,  has  been  appointed 
woman’s  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post.  For  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  she  has  served  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  O.  Thackrey.  After  leaving 
the  World,  she  managed  her 
own  service  bureau  in  Holly¬ 
wood  and  was  associated  with 
OPA. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Top  Columnist 
On  Trip 
To  Report 
On 

Reconversion 


Thomas  L. 

STOKES 

Thomas  L.  Stokes,  twice  voted 
by  his  fellow  correspondents 
in  Washington  as  “tops” 
among  columnists,  is  now  on 
a  trip  to  report  on  reconvez^ 
sion  at  first-hand,  in  a  special 
series  of  articles. 

Stokes,  who  in  a  poll  of  Wash¬ 
ington  newsmen  in  1944  was 
voted  the  “best  all-roui^ 
correspondent  measured  in 
terms  of  fairness,  reliability, 
and  ability  to  analyze  the 
news” — and  who  again  this 
year  was  picked  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  as  their  favorite  col¬ 
umnist — ^wiU  make  an  intei^ 
sive  survey  of  the  progress 
and  problems  of  reconver¬ 
sion. 

His  first  articles  from  New 
England  this  week  were 
stimulating  and  typical.  Well 
be  glad  to  send  samples  on 
request. 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  43 

Walter  Merkel,  just  out  of 
the  Army  and  a  former  Stars 
&  Stripes  staffer,  has  joined 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
business  news  staff  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Edwin  Shanks,  who  covered 
the  European  war  for  the  AP 
first  from  Berlin  and  later,  after 
a  period  of  internment  in  Ger¬ 
many,  from  Stockholm,  is  visit¬ 
ing  his  parents  in  Milwaukee 
while  on  a  two-month  vacation. 
He  came  home  with  a  Swedish 
wife,  the  former  Florence 
Meoon  of  Stockholm. 

Charles  Weaver  and  Del  Gal¬ 
braith,  who  both  saw  service  as 
Naval  commanders,  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Portland  ( Me. ) 
Express.  Weaver  returned  to 
the  copy  desk  and  Galbraith  is 
covering  his  old  city  hall  beat. 

Francis  J.  O’Gara,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer’s  sports  writer 
who  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Japs 
for  more  than  a  year  after  being 
torpedoed  enroute  to  India  for 
the  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion.  has  returned  home  to  write 
for  his  pver,  “Back  from  the 
Dead,"  a  serialized  description 
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of  hls  experiences,  which  in¬ 
cluded  having  a  Liberty  ship 
named  for  him  as  a  “memorial” 
after  he  had  been  officially  de¬ 
clared  deceased. 

Louis  W.  Wilgaroe,  who  left 
newspaper  work  in  Philadelphia 
to  serve  successively  as  deputy 
city  controller,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Democratic  city  com¬ 
mittee  and  publicity  officer  for 
the  Eastern  Region  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission,  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  as  admin¬ 
istration  and  political  reporter. 

Johnston  Kerkhoff  has  quit 
as  city  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  former  rewrite  job 
on  the  Philadelphia  Record,  His 
daughter,  Mary  Kerkhoff,  is 
coming  out  of  the  Marine  Corps 
to  accept  a  place  on  the  Record’s 
editorial  staff. 

John  Delaney,  Pittsburgh  U.P. 
bureau  manager,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  public  relations  post 
with  M.  K.  Mellot  £  id  Co. 
Bernard  Nii-les,  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  Philadelphia,  has  been 
transferred  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
J.  Robert  Shubert,  temporary 
bureau  manager  at  Buffalo,  has 
been  moved  to  Pittsburgh. 

Fred  McCool,  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  INS  at  Pittsburgh,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  po^  with 
the  Universe  -  Bulletin,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  Catholic  daily.  Joe 
Breig,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
city  hall  reporter  and  columnist, 
also  has  taken  a  position  with 
the  Cleveland  paper.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Norman  Acathon, 
former  Des  Moines,  la.  news¬ 
paper  man,  who  came  from  the 
Army.  Bob  Butler,  another 
Army  man.  has  joined  the 
Pittsburgh  INS  bureau.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Bowling 
Green  (O. )  Sentinel-Tribune. 

Virgil  Refpeto,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  has  been  made  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun  -  Telegraph.  Since 
leaving  the  Press  he  had  spent 
several  months  in  War  Finance 
Committee  work  in  Cleveland. 

Michael  Anerine,  formerly 
with  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Em¬ 
poria  Gazette,  and  New  Orleans 
Item,  has  joined  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  London  Herald. 

Steve  Stavis.  of  Everett, 
Mass.,  recently  discharged  from 
the  Army  after  four  years’  serv¬ 
ice,  including  two  overseas,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

Frank  H.  Fuller,  chief  of  the 
AP  bureau  at  Richmond,  Va., 
has  been  named  vice-chairman 
of  a  divisional  committee  for 
the  Boy  Scouts  in  Richmond. 

Latimer  Watson,  woman’s 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger,  recently  was  named 
“career  woman  of  the  year”  by 
the  Columbus  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Women’s  Club  for  her 
“outstanding  services  to  military 
personnel  during  the  war.” 

Joseph  Guess,  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  reporter,  has  returned 
to  the  paper  after  more  than 
four  years  in  the  Army  and  now 
is  on  the  copy  desk.  Elizabeth 
Ballenger  has  rejoined  the 
Press-Scimitar  city  staff. 

Harry  Martin,  amusements 
editor  for  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  has  returned  to  the 


job  after  three  years  in  the 
Navy.  He  was  stationed  at 
Naval  Air  Technical  Training 
Command  at  Millington,  Tenn., 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
publication  of  the  camp  news¬ 
paper. 

Robert  Chowning.  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  AAF,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Wynne  (Ark.)  Prog¬ 
ress  as  editor.  Aline  Murray, 
who  has  been  editing  the  paper 
during  his  absence,  will  join 
the  advertising  department. 

Orin  Stevens,  Nieman  fellow 
in  1942-43  formerly  with  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat, 
who  served  OWI  in  South  Af¬ 
rica,  India  and  San  Francisco, 
has  been  named  to  handle  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Armistead  S.  Pride,  graduate 
of  Northwestern  University,  has 
been  named  director  of  the 
Lincoln  University  School  of 
Journalism,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

John  Quinn,  for  the  last  year 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  has 
resigned  to  join  Miller  Publica¬ 
tions,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
will  be  assigned  to  Kansas  City. 

Stanley  Koch,  former  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  for  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  recently  in  the  Wright 
plant  publicity  department,  has 
rejoined  the  paper  and  is  on 
the  copy  desk. 

Earl  Chaplin,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  has 
joined  the  editorial  department 
staff  of  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.) 
News. 

Thomas  H.  Kleene,  a  reporter 
for  the  Detroit  News  for  six 
years  prior  to  his  induction  in 
the  Army  in  December,  1942, 
has  been  appointed  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Detroit  Inter¬ 
racial  Committee. 

Prof.  William  Luyton,  head 
of  the  astronomy  department  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  has 
joined  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Sunday  Tribune 
staffs.  Between  1923  and  1931 
he  was  a  science  writer  for 
the  New  York  Times. 


Newsman  Re-enlists 

Charles  C.  Baggs,  35,  a 
former  sports  writer  lor  the 
Atlonta  Constitution,  who 
fought  with  the  Polish,  British 
and  American  air  forces  in 
turn,  and  was  decorated  by 
each  nation  before  being  dis¬ 
charged  in  February,  reported 
last  week  at  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  for  re-enlistment  in  the 
Army, 

Jack  Cory,  assistant  informa¬ 
tion  director  for  the  OPA  in 
Chicago  during  the  war,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waukesha  (Wis.) 
Freeman.  He  owns  the  Elm¬ 
wood  (Wis.)  Weekly  Argus. 
and  formerly  was  on  daily  news¬ 
papers  at  Monroe  and  Rhine¬ 
lander,  Wis.,  and  Crawtfords- 
ville  and  Columbus,  Ind. 

Allan  Kerr,  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette  dog  columnist,  and 
Mrs.  Kerr  are  parents  of  a  son,, 
their  first  child. 

Ross  Miller,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Carmel  ( Cal. )  Pine 
Cone,  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Son  Jose 
(Cal.)  Mercury-Herald,  to  be  in 
charge  of  personnel.  W.  W. 
Hendricks  has  returned  to  the 
paper's  sports  department  after 
three  years  in  the  Army. 

Bruno  David  Ussher,  former 
music  critic  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News,  has  joined  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun 
staff  to  take  a  similar  position. 

Lawrence  Andrews,  member 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette,  has  been  named 
vicechairman  of  the  Phoenix 
Branch  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association.  The  group’s  board 
of  directors  includes  Charles  A. 
Stauffer,  publisher  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic,  and 
Horace  Griffin,  state  advertis- 
( Continued  on  page  46 ) 
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federal's 
men  know 

Mierowave 


On  a  gusty  March  day  in  1931  .  .  .  when  man's  voice  was  beamed 
across  the  English  Channel  from  an  antenna  less  than  an  inch  long 
and  powered  by  a  mere  half-watt  .  .  .  Microwave  was  born. 

This  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  technique  in  the  art  of  com¬ 
munication  . . .  blazing  the  trail  for  modern,  high  fidelity  television, 
FM  transmission,  pulse  time  modulation,  plurality  of  currents  on  a 
common  carrier,  and  certain  other  commercial  applications  for  this 
technique. 

Many  of  the  scientists  now  at  work  in  Federal  laboratories  partici¬ 
pated  in  that  triumph  and  helped  in  its  developement  through  the 
years.  Now  they  are  engaged  in  extending  its  application,  opening 
vast  and  striking  possibilities  for  the  future  of  communications. 

Pioneer  in  the  field  of  microwave  ...  a  contributor  to  radio  progress 
for  more  than  35  years  . . .  Federal  stands  for  leadership  in  research, 
development  and  manufacture  of  equipment  and  components  for 
every  segment  of  the  communications  industry. 
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Lapping  Named 
Heorst  Paper 
M.E.  in  CUcxxgo 

Chicaoo,  Oct.  17— Lt  CoL  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Lapping,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Detroit  Time*, 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of 
the  Chicago 
Herald  -  Amer¬ 
ican  and  will 
assume  his  new 
duties  immedi¬ 
ately,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here 
today. 

CoL  Lapping 
will  be  in 
charge  of  edi- 
T  r.n.iin_r.  torlal  oporations 
Lapping  Robert  H 

Wiley,  supervising  editor,  who 
continues  to  be  stationed  here. 

The  new  news  chief  has  been 
newspapering  since  1912  except 
for  two  years  in  the  first  war 
when  he  served  with  the  Army 
Air  Service  in  England  and 
France  and  three  years  in  this 
war  on  the  War  Department  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff. 

He  has  been  a  reporter  in 
Seattle,  Portland.  Astoria.  Ore., 
on  the  Detroit  Sew*,  Detroit 
Journal  and  Detroit  Times. 

He  was  city  editor  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Detroit  Journal  before  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Times  as  reporter  and 
rewrite  man  in  1921. 

On  the  Detroit  Times  he  was 
reporter,  rewrite  man,  assistant 
editor,  city  editor,  assistant 
managing  editor  and  managing 
editor. 

Col.  Lapping  returned  to  Army 
service  in  December,  1942,  as  a 
Major.  He  has  two  sons  in  serv¬ 
ice,  having  lost  another  in  Italy 
in  June,  1944. 

■ 

Turner  Leaves  INS. 
Buys  into  Weekly 

Carl  Turner,  INS  promotion 
manager,  and  Ward  Rlsvold. 
Middle  West  business  represent¬ 
ative  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  are  taking  over,  effective 
Nov.  1.  the  Clintonville  (Wis.) 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Tribune  -  Gazette  and 
printer  of  industrial  publica¬ 
tions. 

Turner  has  been  with  INS  22 
years  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  In¬ 
diana.  Michigan,  and  Missouri 
in  editorial  and  business  capaci¬ 
ties.  Rlsvold  has  been  with  KFS 
more  than  10  years. 

Larry  Newman,  former  INS 
war  correspondent,  and  at  one 
time  city  ^itor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Diepatch,  will  take 
charge  of  INS  promotion. 

a 

Holden  Promoted 

Arthur  J.  H.  Holden,  formerly 
assistant  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Wallace  Brooks,  Sun  advertising 
director.  Gabe  J.  Joseph,  who 
has  been  handling  State  Street 
store  accounts,  has  been  named 
assistant  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


CAMERAMEN'S  CONTINGENT  AT  WORLD  SERIES  IN  CHICAGO 

Above  are  newspaper  cameramen  covering  the  Cub -Tiger  World  Series  at  Chicago.  Grouped  with  the 
photoga  are  Charley  Grimm  (left)  and  Steve  OTfeiL  managers  of  the  Chicago  and  Detroit  teams. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  44 

ing  representative  for  the  two 
newspapers. 

E.  C.  Werner,  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  war  plant  at  Rich¬ 
land,  Wash.,  has  Joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Dougla*  (Ariz.)  Dis¬ 
patch.  Mrs.  John  C.  Kreuz- 
MANN,  the  former  Jeanne  d’Arc 
Richey,  has  returned  to  the 
news  staff  of  the  Tucson  ( Ariz. ) 
Citizen.  She  was  society  editor 
of  the  paper  in  1943,  when  she 
left  to  enter  the  Wasps. 

Janet  Wagstaff  has  joined 
the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal 
city  staff  after  two  and  a  half 
years  as  a  reporter  on  the  As¬ 
toria  ( Ore. )  Budget. 

Dewey  Ray,  who  left  the 
sports  staff  sf  the  Eugene  ( Ore. ) 
Register  Guard  in  1942,  has  been 
discharged  by  the  Navy  and 
returned  to  his  former  job. 

Ens.  Ann  Marcotte  Shepherd 
has  been  discharged  from  the 
Coast  Guard  and  returned  to  the 
federal  courthouse  beat  for  the 
Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal. 

George  W.  McCracken,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  External  Branch  of 
the  Canadian  Wartime  Informa¬ 
tion  Board,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  a  newly-created  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Western  Ontario,  and 
will  take  over  his  new  duties 
Jan.  1. 


With  The  Colors 

MAJ.  NORTH  CALLAHAN,  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  recruiting  pub¬ 
licity  bureau.  Army,  Governors 
Island,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  8  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  lieutenant  colonel. 
Also  editor  of  Army  Life,  he 
formerly  was  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Dallas  Sews 
and  other  papers  in  the  South. 
He  has  work^  on  the  Chattan¬ 
ooga  Times  and  Sews,  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal  and  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times. 

Maj.  Frederic  N.  Ftnner,  on 
military  leave  from  the  news 
staff  of  the  Tucson  Star,  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 


meritoriou.s  service  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  military  operations 
against  the  enemy  from  October, 
IS^,  to  August,  1945.  He 
served  overseas  as  a  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  for  the  20th  Air 
Force  on  Guam  and  is  now 
home  on  leave  pending  his  dis¬ 
charge. 

George  Race,  former  reporter 
for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  has  been  promoted  to 
lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navy.  He  is  stationed  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis, 
previously  having  served  in 
Cuba  and  as  air  combat  officer 
aboard  the  carrier  Intrepid  in 
the  Pacific. 

Cmdr.  E.  Robert  Anderson, 
former  Sunday  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union,  has  resumed 
duties  as  11th  Naval  District 
public  information  officer  in 
San  Diego  after  a  brief  period 
of  overseas  service.  His  relief, 
Lt.  Cmdr.  Raymond  Lawrence, 
editor  on  military  leave  from 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  duty  in  the  12th  Naval 
District,  San  Francisco. 

Lt.  Thomas  V.  O’Grady,  for¬ 
mer  Buffalo  Evening  Sews  re¬ 
porter,  now  is  shop,  supply, 
motor,  mess  and  PX  officer  with 
the  1486th  Engineer  Mainte¬ 
nance  Company  in  Japan. 

Sgt.  Vernon  C.  Myers,  for¬ 
merly  of  Look  magazine’s  New 
York  advertising  staff  and  for¬ 
mer  promotion  manager  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  meritorious 
service  from  January  to  August, 
1945.  He  is  assigned  to  the 
public  relations  section  of  the 
20th  Air  Force  in  Guam  and  is 
returning  home  soon  under  the 
Army's  discharge  plan. 

Edward  J.  Dudley,  formerly 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Rochester  ( N.  Y. )  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  has  been  promoted 
to  major.  He  is  assigned  to  the 
Army  Service  Forces  Group. 
War  Department  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lt.  Ed  Hill,  former  Sew  York 
World  -  Telegram  reporter  who 
has  served  two  years  on  the 
Mediterranean  edition  of  Stars 
and  Stripes,  has  returned  to  the 


States  and  is  stationed  at  In- 
diantown  Gap  Military  Reserva¬ 
tion,  Pa.,  as  assistant  public  re¬ 
lations  officer. 

Sgt.  Carl  K.  Cannon,  AAF 
aerial  photographer  reported 
killed  in  action  over  China  early 
in  1944,  now  is  revealed  liberat¬ 
ed  from  a  Japanese  prison  camp, 
according  to  word  received  by 
nis  mother  in  Philadelphia.  At 
the  time  of  enlistment,  he  was 
employed  as  a  bookkeeper  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Edward  J.  Ellis, 
former  photographer  with  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  recently 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
for  meritorious  service  as  pic¬ 
ture  editor  with  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  section  of  Communications 
Zone  Headquarters  in  Paris. 


^^;;ic\  hL^K.  Wedding  Bells 

lAYMOND  Lawrence,  »  "  " 

lilitary  leave  from  JEAN  GANNETT,  daughter  of 
1  Tribune,  has  re-  Guy  P.  Gannett,  publisher  of 
ty  in  the  12th  Naval  Maine  newspapers,  and  Mrs. 

1  Francisco.  Gannett,  to  AAF  Cait.  Roger  C. 

\s  V.  O’Grady,  for-  Williams,  son  of  novelist  Ben 
Evening  Sews  re-  Ames  Williams  and  Mhs.  Wil- 
'  is  shop,  supply,  liams,  Oct.  12  at  Cape  Eliza- 
and  PX  officer  with  beth.  Me. 

Engineer  Mainte-  Capt.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  on 
any  in  Japan.  military  leave  from  the  Bing- 

(ON  C.  Myers,  for-  ^otnton  (N.  Y.)  Sun 
»ofc  maeazine’s  New  grapbtc  department,  to  Melba 
Sng"^S"and  fo^^  Georgianna. 

ion  manager  of  the  ' 

Register  and  Trib-  Edwin  T.  Orswell,  business 
oeen  awarded  the  manager  of  tt«  Oregon  Ci^ 
ir  for  meritorious  (Ore.)  Banner-Courier,  Sept.  29 
1  January  to  August,  to  Maxine  Telford,  business 
is  assigned  to  the  staff  employe  of  the  Oregon  City 
ions  section  of  the  Enterprise. 
rce  in  Guam  and  is  * 

hTrgeTam"'*®'’  Chambers  in  New  Post 

.  Dudley,  formerly  Dallas,  Tex.,  Oct.  15  Jaines 
torial  staff  of  the  Chambers,  «^tive  news  edl- 
f4.  Y.)  Democrat  and  tor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
tias  been  promoted  ^as  been  named  managing  ^i- 
le  is  assigned  to  the  tor  succe^ing  L.  B.^Barham 
'ice  Forces  Group,  who  died  Oct.  3.  Mr.  Chambers 
nent  Bureau  of  Pub-  joined  the  Times  Herald  staff 
ashlngton.  D.  C.  during  the  spring  of  1944.  He 

X,  former  Sew  York  was  formerly  a  publicity  execu- 
gram  reporter  who  tive  of  North  American  Avia- 
two  years  on  the  tion,  Inc.,  and  has  held  editorial 
an  edition  of  Stars  positions  on  newspapers  includ- 
has  returned  to  the  ing  the  Dallas  Dispatch. 
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Recent  NA14[.A.  Exclusive 
FRONT  PAGE  STORIES 

Herbert  Hoover . Only  living  ex-President  of  the  United 

States,  who  wrote  excellent  story  on  sharing 
Atomic  Bomb  secret. 

Generalissimo  Stalin  .  .  .  Exclusive  Stalin  interview  by 

Senator  Qaude  D.  Pepper. 

Major  General  Edward  P.  King,  Jr. . General  Wain- 

Wright's  aide  and  companion  while  he  was 
“Prisoner  of  Japan." 

Lt.  CoL  Thomas  G.  Lanphier,  Jr . Who  executed  the 

No.  1  feat  of  the  war  and  the  No.  1  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  Admiral  Yamamoto. 

Count  Folke-Bemodotte . Vice-president  of  the  Swed¬ 

ish  Red  Cross  revealed  the  facts  leading  up  to 
Germany's  surrender.  Paul  A.  Schrader,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  of  The  Toledo  Times  wrote:  “I  want 
you  to  know  that  the  recent  Count  Bemadotte 
series  was,  in  my  estimation,  one  of  the  best  to 
come  out  of  the  war." 

Paul  Reynoud . Premier  of  France  when  the  Republic 

fell,  revealed  the  inside  story  of  its  collapse.  One 
editor  wired:  “Received  first  Reynoud  copy. 
Excellent." 

Roy  A.  Roberts . Managing  Editor  of  the  Kansas  City 

Star  wrote  special  articles  on  DEMOBILIZATION, 
UNEMPLOYMENT,  RECONVERSION,  DIPLO¬ 
MACY.  POLITICS. 

T.  R.  Ybarra . Author  and  journalist  obtained  timely 

interviews  with  leading  figures  in  Argentina, 

Brazil  and  Chile. 

ABOVE  LIST  CONTAINS  ONLY  A  FEW  OF  MANY 
DISTINGUISHED  CONTRIBUTORS 

Daily  wire  report  of  EXCLUSIVE^  DISTINCTIVE,  news  coverage  containing  approx- 

imately  10,000  words,  sent  to  more  than  80  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  Canada 

and  throughout  the  world. 

For  terms  write  or  wire: 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc. 

247  West  43rd  Street  N.  Wheeler,  Gen’l.  Manager  New  Yorit  18.  N.  Y. 
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Pa^r  Vendors  Displayed  AimOUnCeS 

TWO  coin-vending  types  of  »m  ■ 

newspaper  dispensers  were 

displayed  at  the  recent  meeting  *  *  wXl  L  AXA^ 

of  the  Western  Conference  of  _ i _ T\1 

Circulation  Managers  at  San  JIiIX1131OY0  It  iUXl 
Mateo.  Cal.  •* 

The  Brownie  Vendor,  made  by  As  a  sequel  to  the  annouacc- 
the  Simplex  Manufacturing  Co.  ment  earlier  this  year  of  PATi 
of  Oakland.  Cal.,  was  designed  first  year  of  operation  in  the 
for  use  in  dispensing  various  black,  the  Newspaper  PM,  Inc., 
articles.  In  handling  newspa-  is  installing  an  employe  profit- 
pers,  wrapped  papers  are  sharing  plan  for  all  years  show- 
dropped  from  a  large  container  ing  a  profit  to  be  applied  to  "not 
when  the  proper  coin  or  coins  more  than  one-half  the  profits 
are  placed  in  the  machine.  A  before  taxes"  and  to  begin  with 
flce-cent  piece,  or  a  nickel  and  this  year’s  profits, 
a  dime  for  Sunday  papers,  op-  Stating  that  PM,  without  bene 
crates  the  mechanism  according  gt  of  advertising  revenue,  for 

four  years  operated  at  a  loss,  tht 
The  Servex  Dispenser  is  de-  announcement  of  the  plan  this 
signed  for  newspapers  or  maga-  week  warns  employes  that  "un- 
zines  and  is  adjustable  to  the  iggs  recent  and  prospective  in- 
thickness  of  the  publication.  It  creases  in  costs  are  overcome  by 
a  five-  increased  revenue,  normal  on- 


Sports  Program 
Makes  It  Fun 
To  Be  Carrier 


By  C.  R.  Deual 
Circulation  Managor 
Chicago  Horald-Ainorican 

“All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,”  is  an  old  say¬ 
ing.  but  true  in  the  case  of  car¬ 
rier  boys  as  well 
as  any  other 
youth.  Young 
America  today  is 
definitely  sports 
minded,  and  too 
much  work  just 
isn't  in  the  cards 
if  their  time  for 
indulging  in 
sports  activities 
isn't  forthcom¬ 
ing. 

What  is  the 
answer  to  keep¬ 
ing  carriers  sat¬ 
isfied  in  their  work  and  yet  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  let  off 
excess  boyhood  energy  through 
sports  participation?  The  an¬ 
swer,  as  we  have  found  it,  is  a 
newspaper  sponsored  sports  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  boys  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  taking  the  paper 
Into  the  homes  of  the  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

1.600  Participate 
Out  of  a  carrying  force  of 
some  2,000  boys,  approximately 
1.600  take  an  active  interest  in 
Chicago  Herald- American  car¬ 
rier  sports  activities,  with  bas¬ 
ketball  and  softball  the  main 
attractions.  The  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  carrier  basketball  league  is 
supplemented  by  YMCA  fun — 
regular  nights  are  set  aside  for 
carriers  of  various  branches  to 
enjoy  free  of  charge  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  gymnasium  facil¬ 
ities  of  the  YMCA. 

During  the  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  softball  holds  sway,  supple¬ 
mented  by  other  diversional  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  district  picnics, 
amusement  park  outings,  circus 
and  currently  popular  events  as 
can  be  arranged.  This  makes 
for  a  fairly  well  balanced  pro¬ 
gram  of  sports  and  fun  covering 
the  entire  four  seasons. 

In  both  the  softball  and  bas¬ 
ketball  carrier  leagues  the  groups 
are  divided  into  two  classifica¬ 
tions  according  to  age — a  Major 
group  to  compete  only  with 
Major  teams  and  a  Minor  group 
to  compete  only  with  Minor 

European  Edition 
Widely  Circulated 

The  European  ‘  Edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  is  on 
sale  daily  in  11  countries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment.  By  train  and  truck  it  goes 
to  France.  Belgium,  Luxembourg 
and  Switzerland;  by  plane  to 
Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  Greece  and  French 
North  Africa — at  four  pence  in 
Britain,  five  francs  in  North 
Africa.  The  U.  S.  Army  of  Oc¬ 
cupation  in  Germany  also  re¬ 
ceives  the  edition. 


—  ..-i— likewise  operates  with 

coin  or  a  nickel  and  dime 

■  '  “  according  to  adjustment. 

The  Brownie  was  described  as 
The  Servex  Dispenser  pictured  selling  under  $50,  the  Servex  as 
above  holds  30  newspapers  hav-  under  $75. 


Deuel 


Le*  Angeles 


Just  fly  us  the  copy,  layouts,  mats 
or  plates.  Save  time  and  money 
by  having  newspaper  circulars, 
advertising  material,  publica¬ 
tions,  western  editions  produced 
in  the  West  on  modern,  fast  ro¬ 
tary  presses  . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  on  newsprint. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
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Rissengers'choice  for  the 


/W 

men  .  .  .  thes< 


X  ighters,  service  wives,  business 
men  .  .  .  these  were  some  of  the  typical  wartime 
coach  passengers  New  York  Central  asked  to  be¬ 
come  its  post-war  plans  committee.  And  how  they 
responded!  Thousands  eagerly  filled  out  special 
questionnaires . . .  voting  on  newly  developed  con¬ 
veniences  and  luxuries . . .  choosing  from  features 
found  on  New  York  Central’s  latest  equipment 
.  . .  giving  the  railroad’s  designers  and  engineers 
the  best  possible  guidance  in  planning  still  finer 
Trains  of  Tomorrow. 


YOU  CAN  SUV 


BUY  VKTORY 
BONDS 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 


Here^  how  they  voted  on  coach  travel 


W  CONDITIONED  AIR  . . .  FasKn- 
gers  voted  72*  about  right  for  winter. 
But  for  summer,  most  felt  air  con¬ 
ditioning  should  vary  somewhat 
with  temperature  outdoors. 

\  0  BIG  DRESSING  ROOMS 

k\  .  .  .  Lounge-type  dressing 
\  rooms  were  preferred  2-to-l 
[  |^\  as  against  a  niunber  of 
^  \  small,  individual  wash- 


m  WIDE  VIEW  WINDOWS...  This  was  the  win¬ 
ning  window... extra  wide,  and  non-fogging.. .ideal 
for  viewing  the  scenic  Water  Level  Route. 

IH]  RECLINING  SEATS  .  .  .  The  vast  majority 
voted  for  adjustable  coach  seats  developed  from 
those  now  on  the  Empire  State  Express  and 
other  New  York  Central  trains. 


0  "NEWS  A  VIEWS".  .  .  70%  favored 
a  Public  Address  System  to  annoxmce 
stations  and  points  of  interest. 


Food  Should  Be  Fun 
Says  NE  A  Columnist 


EVERY 

BOY'S 

HERO 


‘TOOD  U  as  Important  aa  sex."  rick,"  he  sighed,  then  rushed  ^ 

declared  Gaynor  Maddox,  try*  into  his  thesis  on  the  import* 
ing  out  one  of  the  ntaxims  that  ance  of  proper  infant  feeding. 
dictate  hij  career  as  NBA  Serv*  Gaynor  imaudox  s  enthusiasm 
ice  food  columnist  about  food  traces  to  his  Irish 

“Food  is  not  primarily  a  lather  who  toox  him  to  the  best 

woman’s  concern.  After  all  eating  places,  considered  prac-  Oicnk  Ike 

50%  of  the  eaters  are  men,"  tice  m  judging  food  ^  impor-  R.  a.  ( Ray )  Gotto  created  the 
he  continued.  P*f ^  1^*  son’s  culture  comic  after  seven  years  of  draw- 

“I  think  there  should  be  a  knd  frequently  would  slip  the  ing  for  the  Nashville  Banner 
reestablishment  of  values— food  money  into  Gaynor  s  hand  and  and  nearly  two  years  of  animat* 
ought  to  he  more  expensive  than  i^li  him  to  taxe  bis  mother  to  ing  training  hlms  and  doing 
movies."  lunch  —  “and  mind  you  order  other  things  for  the  Navy. 

At  the  drop  of  a  hat  the  properly."  Spurred  by  two  ambitions,  pro* 

slight,  nervous  columnist  will  'ine  NEA  food  expert  has  fessional  baseball  and  art.  Gotto 

build  each  of  these  topics  at  eaten  all  around  the  world,  was  cast  by  his  small  size  for 
a  speed  that  would  make  a  die*  Beiore  the  war  he  went  to  the  latter  career,  so  lettered  for 
tapbone  pant  into  the  thesis  Europe  every  year,  and  even  a  lithograph  company  and  free* 
that  food  is  one  of  the  greatest  *1*  *t  the  House  of  Lords  dining  lanced  after  leaving  school  be* 

plaesuree  of  Uhs,  but  riiouldn’t  room.  But  his  strangest  ex*  fore  Joining  the  newspaper.  On 

be  one  of  life's  greatest  tasks.  perience  as  a  culinary  expert  the  Banner  he  did  cartoons,  ad* 
"My  whole  editorial  theory  was  asking  for  food  in  a  “one*  vertislng  layouts,  editorial  page 
is,"  he  told  EfcP,  ‘“Lady,  it  arm  Joint  '  in  Bombay.  India,  drawings  and  the  usual  chores, 
you’ll  liston  to  me  you'll  and  a  and  receiving  a  can  of  Van  He  started  Ike,  hi.s  flrst  strip, 
lot  more  fun  in  life  than  you  Camp's  pork  and  beans  with  a  last  spring, 
know.  Life  ought  to  offer  more  opener.  ,  •  j- 

than  preparation  of  meals.  A  For  his  column  he  believes  GFC  Launches  Costello 

man  wants  good  food,  but  he  hrmiy  that  women  and  men  BEGINNING  Nov.  5.  Jerry  Cos* 
also  likes  beautiful  women.’  ’’  should  not  be  told  nutrition  de-  tello’s  effective  editorial  car* 

To  encourage  good  eating  and  tails — except  as  he  “siphons  toons  will  be  available  from 

leisure — his  earnestness  makes  them  off”  into  recipes.  G  e  n  x  a  al  Pka* 

one  feel  this  aim  as  practically  “j  pay  a  great  deal  of  atten*  tubes  Corposa* 

a  holy  crusade— he  believes  bis  to  photographic  art,”  he  tion.  A  crusad* 

columns  should  prediscover  the  added,  "and  insist  that  people  i  *  n  g  cartoonist. 

*1"**  who  furnish  pictures  spend  good  '  Costello  has 

ob^ively  buUd  toem  into  ap*  on  them.  They  must  be  backed  traffic 

peUzlng  menus  and  should  pre*  instantaneously  appetizing  when  safety  and  tax 

value  all  new  foods  and  time*  i  sjjow  them."  economy  cease* 

savers  so  that  the  menus  will  lessly  —  while 

require  a  minimum  of  his  read*  Ozork  Dee  evading  polit* 

ers’  time.  i  c  a  1  partisan* 

Picture  him  then  in  his  cozy  A  HILLBILLY  will  be  the  ship. 

New  York  apartment  adjourning  newest  addition  to  Kmc  Fea*  Aged  47  he 
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SUPER 

COMIC 


The  First  of.  SUPER  COMICS. 
SUPERMAN  grows  day  by  day 
as  the  he-man  hero  of  millions; 
favorite  of  grown-ups  too,  and 
growing  newspapers  everywhere. 

IMITATED 

But  Never  Equalled 

If  Your  Territory  is  Open 
Write  for  Samples  Today 
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NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 
75  West  Sl,  N.  Y.  (6),  N.  Y. 


The  Maddoxes  Team  Up  for  Dinner 


#  BOZO 

W#Wl99  *#M  Is 


TlMtf*Dlsp«Hli  for  sovorot 


m94  90I119  pMCot 
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He's  cocky!  He's  Dynamite! 

.  .  the  kind  of  a  comic  strip  guy  who  blasts  deep- 
throated  laughs  from  the  paying  customers!  This  all¬ 
pantomime  strip  (immediately  ordered  by  such  papers 
as  The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Boston  Globe  and 
The  Chicago  Sun  at  test  showings)  proves  "actions  speak 
louder  than  words!"  Don't  miss  getting  your  newspaper 
on  the  Bozo  Bandwagon! 

FIRST  RELEASE  NOV.  19 

Send  Today  For  Terms 
And  Proofs  That  Prove 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


Harry  Baker 
Manager 
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400  W.  Madison 
Chicago  6,  111. 
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Extra-Quota 
Paper  Grants 
In  3rd  Period 


\fui  York  Aufbau  . .  13  — ' 

Nmi  York  Catholic  News .  7  11  Tl 

Portland  Orcyionan  .  325  ^ 

69’”  Study  Is  Voted 

Port  Worth  Star-Telegram .  167  w 

""nw.  K/'* !  f  82  By  Illinois  Group 

ya*.W  (W,.h.)  ReptshlicHcrald  22 

The  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  bers  of  the  Illinois  Newspaper 
Observer  received  quarterly  ad-  Mechanical  Conference  voted  for 
justments,  effective  in  the  third  a  continuing  study  of  composing 
quarter,  as  follows:  1st  quarter  room  pcoblems.  with  a  special 
_  ,  „  j  .xt-  committee  to  study  new  educa¬ 

tional  programs  instituted  in 
several  Illinois  newspapers,  at  the 
annual  meeting  here  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Approximately  150 
were  registered. 

The  group  chose  Waukegan, 
Ill.,  as  the  1948  convention  city. 
It  was  decided  that  a  complete 
report  of  the  departmental  ses¬ 
sions  would  be  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Snethen,  New  President 
C.  R.  Snethen,  Waukegan 
News'Sun,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  J.  H.  Robinson, 
DeKalb  Chronicle.  Alex  Mass- 
ingale,  Peoria  Newspapers,  Inc., 
was  named  vicepresident  and 
Howard  M.  Colton,  Bloomington 
Pantograph,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  Don  Shelley, 
East  St.  Louis  Journal,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Program  Committee. 

Delegates  took  a  special  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Chronicle’s  new  en¬ 
graving  plant  and  were  guests  of 
the  newspaper  at  Sunday  lunch¬ 
eon  when  Charles  Raymond. 
Chronicle  business  manager, 
spoke  on  the  problems  of  man¬ 
agement. 

The  composing  room  clinic 


was  under  the  direction  of 
Massingale,  assisted  by  Robin¬ 
son.  Fluorescent  lighting  was 
one  of  the  principal  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed.  'The  Rockford  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  have  recently  in¬ 
stalled  new  lights  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  members  were 
invit^  to  inspect  the  installa¬ 
tion.  designed  by  a  New  York 
lighting  engineer. 

The  press  and  stereotype  clinic 
was  conducted  by  Eldon  Telford. 
DeKalb  Chronicle,  assisted  by 
E.  L.  Bailey,  Alton  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  The  machinists’  meeting 
was  headed  by  Cliff  Entler 
of  the  Decatur  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  with  Wilbur  Augsburger, 
Peoria  Star,  in  charge  of  the  en¬ 
graving  room  clinic,  assisted  by 
Earl  Ford  of  the  Pantagraph. 
Engravers  discussed  the  speed  of 
roll-up  process  and  offset. 

John  W  Mock,  Protectoseal 
Company,  Chicago,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  dinner, 
speaking  on  “Selling  Your  Head¬ 
aches.’’  He  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  mechanical  exec¬ 
utives  not  only  understanding 
production  problems,  but  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  sell  the  ideas  of 
management  to  employes.  He 
presented  the  “Five  Eyes”  of 
salesmanship:  (1)  Recognize: 
(2)  Realize;  (3)  Theorize:  (4) 
Analyze:  (5)  Vitalize. 

■ 

H.  D.  Read  Dies 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  15 — Har¬ 
old  D.  Read,  vicepresident  of 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  and  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  opin¬ 
ion  research  specialists  in  the 
country,  died  Oct.  9. 


Norfolk  Newspaiirrs,  Inc .  23U.OO  aHuortisintf  oveci 

Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  News  &  advertising  execi 

Sentinel  .  15.00  appointed  man- 

Permission  was  granted  Hearst  88®*"  San 

Enterprises.  Inc.,  of  New  York.  Francisco  office 
to  use  25  tons  of  34-pound  paper,  Hearst 

now  in  inventory,  on  a  32-pound  Advertising  Ser- 
basis.  This  permission  was  vice.  Peters  re¬ 
granted  with  the  provision  that  plac®s  Franklin 
this  tonnage  not  be  replaced  in  C.  Wheeler,  who 
inventory  by  paper  of  this  or  resigned  the 
any  other  weight.  post  last  week 

’The  St.  Paul  ( Minn. )  Dispatch  to  become  vice- 
Pioneer  Press  was  given  perma-  president  of  the 
nent  addiUons  to  its  adjusted  Brisacher,  Van 
base  tonnage  of  157  tons  in  the  Norden  adver- 
third  quarter  and  107  tons  in  the  tising  agency, 
fourth  quarter.  This  adjustment  The  newly  ap- 
was  authorized  by  the  Appeals  pointed  manager  began  his  news- 
Board  to  become  effective  July  PaP®r  advertising  career  in  1924 
1,  1945,  and  is  subject  to  cur-  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
tailment  under  L-240  as  it  may 
be  amended. 

Extra-quota  grants  of  news¬ 
print  aggregating  6,224.73  tons 
on  appeals  before  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board’s  Appeals  Board, 
m  the  WPB’s  second  and  third 
lists  for  the  third  quarter; 

Bakersfield  (Cal.)  Californian...  i 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press  Tele- 

San  BemarJi-o  (C:il.V  Sun'.'..'.  36 

San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  Tribune 

SuH  . ^77 

St  Petnsbnrg  (Fla.)  Times.'.'.'.'.  37 

West  Pa/m  Beach  (Fla.)  Publi- 

.yeatums  .  j9 

Sai'annah  (C*.)  News .  80 

Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  TimesNcws  8 

Batm  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times 

Advocate  .  2 

(N.  J.)  Press'.'.'.','.  11 

■fshevtlU  (N.  C.)  Citixen-Times  2 

Wthmngton  (N.  C.)  Star  N,ws..  27 
)  News-Capital  8 
Oklahoma  Ctty  Oklahoman 

.Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat  "Herald  3.38 

Pugene  (Ore.)  Register  Guard. . .  5 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal .  263 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post  News  & 

Conner  . 

Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal .  1 

t^nosevtUe  (Tenn.)  Journal .  1 

Knosn-iUe  (Tenn.)  Niws-Senti- 

nel .  503 

Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  CoZ/fV- 

7  imes  .  33 

(Tex.)  Times-Herald.  .  81 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times .  26 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  .  117* 

Spokane  Chronicle  .  8* 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review .  30* 

Oakland  (Cal.)  P ost -Enquirer. .  170 

Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune . 696 

Richmond  (Cal.)  Independent _ 213 

yan  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  _ 21 3 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  . 322 

y<wi  Francisco  Examiner .  665 

San  Frattcisco  Monitor .  15 

San  Francisco  News  .  195 

Ta.-oma  (Wash.)  Tim-s .  21 

Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union  Bul¬ 
letin  .  12 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Register. .,  .310 

Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register .  11 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Times .  15 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune .  54 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph-News. . . .  55 

Evansville  (Ind.l  Printing  Corp.  28 
Afro-American  Papers  (6  Ed.).  116 
*  Supplementary  grant. 


Peters 


member  of  the  staff  of  the  , 

Los  Angeles  Examiner.  He  , 
served  as  advertising  director  of  , 
the  Seattle  Post  -  Intelligencer  \ 
from  1925  through  1928;  then 
joined  the  W.  W.  Chew  organiza¬ 
tion  in  New  York  representing  ' _ _  a  a  n  a 

the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  the  DOES  THE  FIRST  APPEARANCE 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  Uu 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  Af  yOUT  Newspaper  lead  to  a 

Later,  he  came  here  to  assume  \  ^ 

the  local  management  of  thi  WArand  laalc? 


Why  not  be  sure  of  type  that 
stands  out  clean,  sharp  and  in¬ 
viting  .  .  .  type  that  invites  an 
enthusiastic  second  look! 

You  will  find  the  answer  in 
Monomelt,  the  system  of  metal 
control  for  good  typography. 


Industrial  Editors 
Hear  Safety  Talks 

Chicago,  Oct.  18 — Problems  of 
industrial  relations  and  safety 
highlighted  the  program  of  the 
Chicago  Industrial  Editors’  As¬ 
sociation,  when  that  group  met 
here  today.  Principal  luncheon 
speaker  was  James  L.  Donnelly, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturer’s  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Following  luncheon,  the  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising  presented 
“Industry  and  Public  Opinion. 

The  afternoon’s  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  sound  film,  an  address  by 
George  W.  Fleming  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Street  Traffic  commission, 
an  illustrated  industrial  safety 
talk  by  Walt  Ditzen  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council,  and  a 
safety  round-table  discussion  by 
(barmen  Fish,  editor  of  National 
Safety  News,  Frank  Shoemaker, 
editor  and  publisher  of  “Your 
Safety  News  Letter,”  and  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  James,  director  of  the 
statistical  bureau  of  the  National 
Safety  Council. 


■  WRITE  TODAY  for  free 
copy  of  "Importonc* 
of  Type  Alley  to  Oood 
Typography”  by  Thos. 
F.  Borirhort,  noted  typography 
comultont.  It’s  full  of  helpful  fucts. 
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Luxurlout  loww-d^ck  loungt  of  fko  Sfrofocrulsor  BUY  VICTORY  BONOS 

London — 660  minutes  by  Stratocruiser 

Some  millions  of  Americans  have  recently  advancements  developed  by  Boeing  for  big  additional  seats— together  with  baggage  and 

made  new  friends  in  countries  all  around  the  bombers  and  transports  during  the  war.  It  has  cargo.  As  a  “commuter”  transport,  it  can  seat 

globe.  Many  of  those  friendships  will  continue  a  maximum  cruising  speed  of  340  miles  per  114  passengers,  and  in  all-cargo  operation  its 

to  flourish.  For  there  are  no  longer  any  “far-  hour  and  provides  exceptionally  low  operating  1 9V4-ton  capacity  and  easy-loading  provisions 

away  places.”  The  Boeing  Stratocruiser  will  costs  over  a  wide  range  of  flying  distances—  make  it  outstandingly  efficient, 

measure  in  hours  the  distance  to  any  spot  from  300  to  more  than  3000  miles.  ^ 

on  earth.  Most  versatile  of  all  large  aircraft,  its  spa-  Stratocruiser  offers  the  lowest  direct  operating 

You  would  expect  such  an  airplane  from  cious  double^leck  design  and  big  payload  cost  per  ton  mile  achieved  by  any  existing  air- 
Boeing— world’s  leading  builder  of  four-engine  capacity  fit  the  Stratocruiser  for  almost  every  craft.  To  meet  the  need  for  all  types  of  feeder 

aircraft,  pioneer  in  supercharged  planes  for  type  of  medium  or  long  range  operation.  In  and  main  line  operation,  other  Boeing  trans- 

over-weather  stratosphere  flight,  and  creator  of  the  standard,  domestic  version,  8 1  passengers  ports  are  also  on  the  way. 

the  mighty  B-29.  And  the  Boeing  Stratocruiser  may  be  carri^— 67  on  the  upper  deck  in  large,  *  •  • 

will  not  disappoint  you.  It  is  what  you  want  comfortable  reclining  chairs  and  14  in  luxuri- 

and  the  airlines  need.  ous  seats  in  the  lounge — with  ample  luggage  The  extraordmary  performance  of  the  Strato- 

The  Stratocruiser  brings  a  new,  unprece-  and  cargo  capacity.  As  a  de  luxe  transocean  cruiser  stems  directly  from  Boeing  principles 

dented  standard  of  performance,  operating  effi-  plane,  the  Boeing  Stratocruiser  will  accommo-  of  research,  design,  engineering  and  manufac- 

ciency  and  reliability.  For  it  makes  full  use  date  75  passengers  on  daylight  trips  or  at  night  ture.  You  can  be  sure  that  any  airplane  “Built 

of  the  aerodynamic,  structural  and  mechanical  —provide  30  unusually  spacious  berths  plus  1 5  by  Boeing"  is  built  to  lead. 

DEMMCm  or  THE  l-n  SWKRFOIITIWM  •  THE  FLYIN*  FOIITRESS  •  THE  NEW  SnUTOCMUISER  VV  V 

THE  KAYDET  TRAINER  •  THE  STRATOLINER  •  PAN  AMERICAN  CLIPPERS 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Tobacco  Shop  Finds 
Ad  Continuity  Pays 


By  FVcmk  E.  Fehlman 

ON  THE  Paul  E.  Watson  &  Co.,  ads,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that 
Sallkbury,  Md.,  letterhead,  the  writing  of  25-word  advertise- 
down  the  left-hand  side  of  the  ments  is  one  of  the  toughest  as- 
dieet,  13  nationally-known  pipes  signments  we  have  ever  had;  but 
are  listed,  three  lighters,  two  once  you  get  the  hang  of  them, 
makes  of  billfolds,  10  different  they  are  comparatively  easy, 
lines  of  phonograph  records,  and  Here's  the  way  to  write  them 
18  different  pipe  mixtures.  In  _,t  least,  it’s  the  way  that  has 
addition  to  these  featured  lines  helped  us  to  do  them  by  the 
of  merchandise,  the  store  also  hundreds.  Imagine  yourself  at  a 
has  a  soda  founUin,  a  big  selec-  Western  Union  counter.  You  are 
tion  of  magazines  and,  in  addl-  writing  a  night  letter  cut  in  half. 
tion  to  the  Solisbury  Times,  Most  of  us  don't  have  much 
out-of-town  papers.  trouble  writing  a  night  letter. 

RecenUy,  ^  received  a  nice  We  sometimes  incorporate  sev- 
let^  from  Hosrard  B.  RlMln,  a  eral  ideas  in  them.  Writing 
p^er  in  the  business.  At  the  ,m.ii  ,<is  is  nothing  more  than 
risk  of  seeming  a  little  coy  or  doing  a  flock  of  night  letters. 

iibS^'S  •?: 

S.MHr.IUaU>.te  Sufoidr^n.  on  nSgSnSl 

„ _ «  uf  on  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  one 

_  on  phonograph  records. 

When  we  started  to  advertise  if  you  decide  to  solicit  a  shop 
bUlfoIds  in  the  Salisbury  Times,  that  carries  these  lines,  write 


ADMEN  GET  TOGETHER  IN  LOCKPORT.  N.  Y. 

Shown  at  a  dinnor  given  Oct  8  by  the  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union^un  i 
Journal  for  local  raorchonto  ore,  L  to  r.i  Williom  J.  Kon^le,  Union-Sea 
advertising  director*  L,  Alven  Bennett  member  of  the  held  staff;  Allea 
B.  Sikes,  eastern  manager.  ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertiaing;  Egbert  D, 
Corson.  Union-Sun  pubUaher. 


pressure  ideas  about  how  to  nrAW  SdOoIcS  BdforO 
make  newspaper  advertising  pay 

will  be  back  with  us  next  year.  MlCni^OXl  Admen 
Let's  grant  some  of  them  merit;  Lansinc,  Mich.,  Oct.  15— Rob- 
but  in  the  long  run,  for  the  year-  ^rt  K.  Drew.  Milxoaukee  Journal, 
in-and-out  pull,  there  Just  isn't  president  of  the  Newspaper  Ad* 
any  substitute  for  six  ads  a  week,  vertising  Executives  Association, 
If  the  merchandise  is  equal  to  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  an* 
competitors’,  if  the  prices  are  nual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
fair,  you  can  sell  anything  with  Press  Association  daily  adver* 
daily  newspaper  ads.  Now  is  a  tlsing  managers  here  last  week, 
good  time  to  tell  some  tobacco  “with  ever-increasing  circula* 
shop  about  the  Watson  Tobacco  tion  figures  to  attest  to  their 
Shop.  popularity,  American  newspa* 

Here  is  a  live,  hot  story  of  an  pers  demonstrated  anew  during 
advertiser  who  has,  in  the  past  the  war  that  they  are  an  in* 
year,  found  his  6,552  lines  of  dispensable  medium  of  disseml- 
ad  vertising  in  the  Salisbury  nation  of  news  and  advertising 
Times  a  profitable  investment.  and  an  effective  agency  of  pub* 
I  No.  157  in  a  series)  lie  service,”  he  declared. 

H.  F.  Brodie,  Pontiac  Daily 
Press,  was  chosen  chairman  of 
the  Michigan  ad  managers  group, 
succeeding  Martin  J.  Handley, 
Port  Huron  Times-Herald.  Earl 
Huckle,  Cadillac  Evening  News, 
was  named  vice-chairman.  Mem* 
bers  of  the  executive  committee 
include  Leo  E.  Keene,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Gazette;  Joseph  Foltz,  Lan* 
sing  State  Journal;  and  J.  Harry 
Burris,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening 
News. 


to  about  $1,500  a  year.  Our  plan  uct.  Sounds  simple,  and  it  is 
U  simply  this:  1st — We  keep  a  simple  if  you  think  first  of  a 
display  under  fluorescent  light-  night  letter,  then  write  four  or 
ing  fixtures  on  the  counter.  2nd  five  on  a  given  product. 

—We  display  billfolds  in  the 

windows,  practically  all  the  year  „  Staples 

round.  3rd— You  gave  us  the  Until  paper  is  again  plentiful. 

Ideas  for  the  daily  ads  we  run  ”  cultivation  of  prospects  who 

Several  years  ago.  Ed  Hearn'e,  "oi  “se  yo“r  paper  or  who 

advertising  manager  of  the  "ow  fall  below  5.000  lines  per 

Times,  decided  to-  try  the  for-  year  should  be  started  immedi- 

mula  of  conUnuous  schedules  for  ately.  Many  times  this  year,  we 

a  small  group  of  stores  in  Sails-  ^ave  written  about  the  impor-  Chicago,  Oct.  15— A  17-week 

bury.  One  of  his  prospects  was  tance  of  cultivating  new  business  advertising  course,  designed  as  a 

the  Watson  store.  T^ay  this  before  the  war  ended.  “refresher”  for  those  returning 

very  progressive  and  profitable  Well,  the  shooting  is  now  over;  from  military  service  and  as  an 
business  runs  six  ads  every  consumer  goods  are  rolling  off  advertising  ^ucation  for  begin- 

week,  winter,  summer,  spring  *be  production  lines  in  ever  in-  ners,  will  be  offered  at  Kimball 

and  fall.  On  Monday,  IVfe  inches  creasing  quantities:  and  not  a  Hall.  Oct.  29  to  Feb.  25.  under 

are  devoted  to  pipes,  of  which  ‘^^y  passes  but  that  some  re-  sponsorship  of  the  Chicago  Fed- 

they  carry  13  nationally  adver-  taller  and  his  salespeople  let  up  erated  Advertising  Club  and 

Used  brands.  *  shout  when  they  see  new  mer-  Women’s  Advertising  Club. 

On  Tuesday,  IVi  inches  are  chandise  arriving  built  to  pre-  Among  the  outstanding  adver- 
devoted  to  phonograph  records:  standards.  tising  men  and  women  who  will 

10  different  makes  are  featured.  dealers  are  getting  give  lectures  during  the  course  n.  Y.,  has  been  elected  to  mem* 

Wednesday,  1V4  inches  are  al-  what  they  want,  but  many  have  are  Gene  Flack,  advertising  di-  bersbip  in  the  American  Asso- 

lowed  for  cigars  and  smoking  wanted  things,  like  the  items  rector  of  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  elation  of  Advertising  Agencies 

tobaccos.  Thursday,  pipes  are  in  the  Watson  adver-  Company;  Harry  MacFarland, 

back  in  the  paper  with  IVi  Rising,  that  con  be  sold  in  ever  president  of  MacFarland  -  Ave- 

Inches;  on  Friday,  billfolds  get  inercosing  quantities  with  as  lit-  yard  Advertising  Agency;  R.  B. 

1V4  inches;  and  on  Saturday,  inches  a  day,  six  days  Barton  of  Batten.  Barton.  Durs- 

magazines  are  featured  in  IVi  ®  week.  tine  &  Osborn;  Sterling  Peacock 

inches.  Nine  inches  a  week.  52  ®y  "o  stretch  of  the  imaglna-  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons:  Alex 
weeks  a  year  amounts  to  468  could  one  call  billfolds  sea-  Rogers  of  Libby,  McNeil  & 
inches  a  year — a  total  of  6.552  high  -  style  merchandise.  Libby;  L.  B.  Sizer  of  Marshall 

lines.  Check  your  small  adver-  They  are  lust  aa  staple  as  salt  Field  &  Company;  Sidney  Wells 
Users  and  see  how  many  of  them  sugar.  There  they  lie,  in  neat  and  Walter  Krause  of  McCann- 
are  now  using  7,000  lines  a  year  P*^®®  o*"  rows  in  the  average  Erickson,  Inc.;  A.  C.  Nielsen  of 
Ana)vai>  al  r!ar«  show-case.  Some  are  inexpen-  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company;  Esther 

~  sive;  some  cost  as  much  as  $5.  Latzke  of  Armour  &  Company; 

V  InteresUng  When  a  tobacco  store  shows  an  and  Elaine  Norden  of  Campbell- 

mings  about  this  campaign  is  increase  in  volume  from  $50  a  Mithim  Advertising  Agency. 

.  written  like  a  year  to  $1,500  a  year,  there  must  ^  b,  m  ^ 

?  1  _**'***’'w*^P*?*  U*®*  ®®®*’  be  something  to  the  newspaper  P/aJirkrtriartv 
is  Just  one-half  the  length  of  a  advertising  ran.  ^O-^ponSOr  Uontest 

night  ieiter-;^  be  specific.  Just  It’s  not  often  that  a  retailer  Contributions  of  $500  each 
^1  words,  ^e  headlines  are  will  take  the  time  to  check  his  have  been  made  by  the  Buffalo 

wnnen  exacUy  like  news  head-  sales  and  be  fair  enough  to  tell  Courier-Express  and  the  Buffalo 

mgs  on  a  loral  news  story,  sel-  us  folks  in  the  newspaper  busi-  Evening  News  to  award  Buffalo 
more  than  six  words  being  ness  that  newspaper  ads  do  a  contestants  in  the  Navy  Day 

***®‘*;  real  Job,  if  they  are  run  six  National  Essay  Contest.  The 

k  ha^g  written  several  days  a  week.  contest  also  provides  for  sev- 

nundred  thousand  newspaper  All  sorts  of  new.  tricky,  high-  eral  large  national  prizes. 
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PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  BUREAU 

ir  ^  |20^Wall  St..  N*«»  York  5,  N.  T. 

BRAZIL  "-COLOMBIA  COSTA  RICA  CUBA 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  EL  SALVADOR 
<a  All.  MALA  MEXICO  VENEZUELA 


;  ^  THE  RAILROAD  THAT  RUNS  ON  COFFEE 


Vital  to  economic  growth  in  Latin  America  are 
railroads  and  their  developmenL  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  railroad  equipment  and  other  prod- 
uctZ^f  the'industries  of  the  United  States  are 
needed  urgently  by  the  countries  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande.'. 

.>^^And ‘vital  to  railroads  and  numberless  other 
developments  m  Latin  America  is  coffee. 

For  upon  coffee  rests  the  livelihood  and  social 
advancement  of  the  Americas  to  the  south.  The 
nine  member  countries  of  the  Pan-American 
Coffee  Bureau  produce  96%  of  all  the  coffee  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States.  The  coffee-producing 
countries  of  Latin  America — comprising  a  vast 
area  of  nearly  6,000,000  square  miles  .  .  . 
105,000,000  friendly  people — were  first  to  stand 
beside  the  United  States  in  war,  and  strongest 
for  hemisphere  cooperation  in  peace. 

Their  exports-of  c^ee  to  the  United  States 
provide  the  financjalfresources  with  which  to 
plan  better  living,  higher  standards  of  education, 
and  economic  progress. 

When  the  mills  and  factones  of  the  United 
States  can  once  more  turn  to  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion,  a  tremendous  business  of  exports  to  Latin 
America  will  help  insure  full  production  and 
employment.  Even  in  such  a  prewar  year  as  1938. 
depressed  by  international  trade  difficulties,  their 
imports  totaled  more  than  $800,000,000.  When 
wartime  restrictions  are  lifted,  the  possibilities 
are  limitless.  And  coffee  is  the  money  crop  that 
stimulates  this  trade  and  makes  it  possible. 

Coffee  is  more  than  a  friendly  greeting  in  a  cup 
— it  is  the  very  bond  of  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  her  most  important  postwar 
market— the  very  fabric  of  unity  and  coopera¬ 
tion  which  will  bind  together  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  in  mutual  welfare  and  prosperity. 


/ 
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RADIO 

Picture  Is  Changed 
In  Television  Outlook 


By  Jerry  Walker 

MILUONS  of  dollars  in  station 

investment  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  advertising  revenue 
flowed  as  freely  as  a  New  Deal 
budget  during  the  experts’  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Television  Insti¬ 
tute  this  week  in  New  York 
City  .  .  .  then  the  whole  picture, 
and  much  of  the  thinking, 
changed  with  the  remarks  of 
one  speaker. 

Prom  the  advertising  angle, 
he  remarked  casually,  television 
can  provide  full  color  as  stand¬ 
ard  service.  Advertisers  now 
pay  a  high  premium  for  it  in 
magazines  and  newspapers. 

Worthington  C.  Minor,  a  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System  of¬ 
ficial,  was  merely  pointing  up, 
with  a  salesman’s  twist,  what 
Dr.  Peter  H.  ,  Goldmark.  CBS 
Television  Engineer,  had  told 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  a  few  days  earlier: 
’That  CBS  had  succeeded  in 
transmitting  full  color  pictures 
on  the  high  frequencies  and  it 
was  nonsense  to  be  thinking 
about  putting  television  in  busi¬ 
ness  officially  on  a  black  and 
white  basis. 

‘We'll  Show  You' 

Practically  all  the  experts  at 
the  Institute  were  agreed  that 
television  probably  would  be  a 
one-color  —  red  —  ledger  opera¬ 
tion  for  several  years,  and  some 
die-hards  said  they  wouldn't 
believe  polychrome  television 
had  arrived  until  they  see  it.  To 
that,  the  CBS  officials  said. 
“We’ll  show  you  very  soon.” 

Dr.  Goldmark  laid  his  story 
of  color  video  before  the  Insti¬ 
tute  right  after  several  speakers 
had  gone  over  figures  of  station 
costs  ranging  from  $268,500  for 
a  50-kilowatt  system  down  to  a 
basic  $73,500  for  a  5-kilowatt 
system  minus  live  talent  show 
facilities. 

Basic  equipment  for  a  5-kilo- 
watt  wstem  was  listed  at  $48,- 
750.  Vsual  and  aural  identifica¬ 
tion  equipment  would  add 
$10,500  and  a  16  mm.  motion 
picture  channel  would  run  to 
$11,400.  There  would  be  a  charge 
of  $3,000  for  supervision  of  in¬ 
stallation. 

Additioacd  Costa 

Additions  for  35  mm.  and  live 
talent  pickup  would  include 
$48,400  for  projectors,  etc.,  $29,- 
700  for  studio  camera  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  $6,400  for  "additional 
studio  equipment,’’  and  $10,000 
for  lighting  equipment — plus  an¬ 
other  $3,000  for  installation 
supervision. 

The  total  for  such  a  complete 
system  would  be  $97,500.  This 
was  the  figure  ( rather  than 
$268,500  for  50-kw )  that  became 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  prospective 
station  operators  after  Dr.  Gold- 
mark  explained  that  in  color 
transmission  a  one  -  kilowatt 
transmitter  using  the  ultra-high 
band  is  equivalent  in  output  to 
a  10-kilowatt  transmitter  for 
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black  and  white  on  the  lower 
band. 

In  the  test  made  recently  by 
CBS,  he  said,  a  25-watt  trans¬ 
mitter  beamed  full  color  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  tower  of  the 
Chrysler  Building  to  both  direct 
and  projection  receivers  in  the 
studios  several  blocks  away  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  City. 

Manufacturers  with  CBS 

CBS  tossed  the  news  of  its 
successful  experiment  into  the 
FCC  hearing  on  television  stand¬ 
ards  last  week  to  head  •  off  any 
hard  and  fast  rules  which  might 
keep  transmissions  down  to 
black  and  white  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Some  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  broadcasting  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  trying  to  im¬ 
press  on  the  FCC  the  need  for 
guaranteeing  standards  for  at 
least  10  years,  so  that  the  pio¬ 
neers  will  have  a  chance  to  get 
back  some  of  their  investment. 

The  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  expects  to  have  receivers 
for  color  television  ready  for 
the  market  by  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  Westinghouse  Com¬ 
pany.  in  another  cooperative 
arrangement  with  CBS,  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  deliver  studio  and  sta¬ 
tion  equipment  within  six 
months.  Dr.  Goldmark  reported. 

Early  next  spring,  CBS  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  using  the  news  trans¬ 
mitting  equipment  ordered  from 
the  Federal  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graoh  Company  for  installation 
in  the  Chrysler  Building. 

While  the  pictures  in  color 
were  nominally  525-llne  images. 
Dr.  Goldmark  said  each  picture 
actually  contained  1.575  imper¬ 
ceptible  lines — and  the  pictures 
were  ghost-free!  What’s  more, 
he  assured  a  style  -  minded 
woman,  television  can  transmit 
every  hue — ^yes,  even  magenta 
and  turquoise. 

It  will  take  color  television, 
the  CBS  officials  argue,  to  make 
video  operations  successful  eco¬ 
nomically.  Color  will  stimulate 
the  sale  of  sets  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  sets  will  stimulate 
sponsorship  of  programs. 

Columbia’s  executive  vice- 
president,  Paul  W.  Kesten,  fur¬ 
nished  some  startling  cost  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  FCC  by  way  of 
opposing  the  Commission’s  pro¬ 
posed  rule  requiring  a  television 
licensee  to  provide  at  least  42 
hours  of  programming  a  week. 
Right  now,  he  said.  CBS  ex¬ 
pends  about  $500,000  a  year  for 
four  hours  weekly,  not  includ¬ 
ing  transmitter  costs  or  depre¬ 
ciation,  or  general  overhead. 

Drop  in  $30,000,000  Pool 

It  takes  a  fulltime  staff  of  80 
persons  and  25,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  to  prepuce  this 
"limited  output,”  he  testified. 
On  this  basis  of  production  it 
would  cost  $3,191,000  a  year  to 
do  42  hours  a  week  of  such  pro¬ 
gramming,  and  he  called  it  “a 


$3,000,000  drop  in  perhaps  a 
$30,000,000  bucket  of  really  first 
class  television  programming.” 

No  appreciable  amount  of  the 
sum  could  be  recovered  from 
advertising  revenue  during  the 
first  year  or  two,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  the  audience  will  not  be 
large  enough. 

An  independent  station  oper¬ 
ator,  one  of  the  160  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  told  the  Institute  group 
that  average  live  talent  show 
costs  run  to  about  $725  for  a 
half-hour  broadcast  and  he 
raised  the  question  whether 
television  could  be  brought  into 
line  with  the  budgets  of  local 
advertisers.  Originality,  he 
stressed,  must  come  before  pre¬ 
tentiousness  in  the  non-network 
station’s  programming. 

Other  speakers  played  around 
with  the  “arithmetic  of  tele¬ 
vision,”  dealing  with  the  med- 
dlum’s  potential  $3,000,000,000 
advertising  field.  Next  week’s 
column  will  go  into  that. 

Merchandising  Test 

IN  New  York,  it’s  Wanamaker’s 

and  DuMont  for  television 
development:  in  Philadelphia, 
it’s  Gimbels  and  RCA,  with  an 
elaborate  intra-store  video  dem¬ 
onstration  scheduled  to  begin 
Oct.  24.  “Television  Goes  to 
Work”  is  the  theme  as  the  big 
department  store  sets  out  to  test 
the  merchandising  ability  of  the 
new  art:  its  power  to  build  and 
direct  store  traffic,  and  its  ulti¬ 
mate  results  in  selling  television 
sets  for  the  home.  Considerable 
newspaper  advertising  is  part  of 
the  campaign  to  get  peonle  into 
the  store  first  to  see  television. 

Addenda  on  FM 
INADVFRTts’NTLY.  the  Buffalo 

Evening  Neios  station  WBFN. 
Inc.,  was  omitted  from  the  list¬ 
ing  (E  &  P.  Sept.  291  of  FM  ap¬ 
plications.  The  wren  applica¬ 
tion  has  been  pending  since 
1944.  The  cost  of  the  protect  is 
estimated  at  $200  ooo  with  a 
service  area  of  21  830  square 
miles.  .  .  New  annlicatinns  in¬ 
clude:  Atlantic  Citv  (N.  J.) 
Pross  Union  Pnbli.ehing  Co. 
1.352  sq.  mi..  $31,490-  .Sheboygan 
(Wi.s.)  Press  Publishing  Co., 
2.360  so  mi..  $36  500:  and  Pn- 
leiah  (N  C  )  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  which  also  has  anoHed 
for  a  standard  broadcast  station 
permit. 

Additional  Notes 

’THE  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 

has  applied  for  a  license  to 
operate  a  250-watt  station.  .  .  . 
WORD,  Spartanburg,  S.  C., 
owned  by  the  Spartanburg 
Broadcasting  Co.,  of  which 
Smith  Davis,  president  of  the 
Spartanburg  Her  aid- Journal,  is 
president,  will  move  soon  into 
larger  quarters.  .  .  .  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has 
approved  the  assignment  of  li¬ 
cense  of  FM  Developmental 
Station  W3XO,  Washington, 
from  Jansky  and  Bailey  to 
^^NX,  the  Washington  Post 
station,  at  $75,000.  .  .  .  The  FCC 
has  authorized  R.  J.  Lauben- 

gayer,  licensee  of  KSAL,  Salina, 
Ian.,  to  sell  37.5%  of  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  stock  to  the  Hutchinson 
( Kan. )  Publishing  Co.  for 
$130,000. 


Bill  Aims  to  End  j 
Radio  'Profit  Fevef 

Washington,  Oct.  17— Warn¬ 
ing  that  “radio  is  in  danger  o( 
being  consumed  by  the  proflu 
fever,”  Rep.  Emmanuel  Celle, 
of  New  York  has  introduced  i 
House  bill  to  require  each  sta¬ 
tion  to  allocate  part  of  each  da; 
for  broadcasting  of  nonprofit 
programs  in  the  fields  of  Ques¬ 
tion,  labor  and  civil  affairs. 
Failure  to  do  so  would  deprive 
a  station  of  permit  renewal  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Other  provisions  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  include  a  requirement  that 
financial  statements  be  filed  for 
public  examination  and  that 
sales  of  stations  at  prices  ex¬ 
ceeding  “fair”  value  be  pro¬ 
hibited^ _ 

Court  Upholds  WPEN 
On  Religious  Programs 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  15 — In  a 
unanimous  opinion  handed  down 
by  three  judges  of  the  Third 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  right  of  Station  WPEN, 
owned  by  the  Evening  Bulletin, 
to  cancel  the  contracts  of  “gor 
pel”  religious  groups  for  brmd- 
casting  time  was  upheld. 

The  court  held  that  the  sta¬ 
tion  was  free  to  make  its  own 
choice  of  programs,  to  sell  time 
as  it  saw  fit  and  to  allow  free 
time  on  the  same  basis. 

“A  radio  broadcasting  station 
is  not  a  public  utility,”  the  de¬ 
cision  stated,  “in  the  sense  that 
it  must  permit  broadcasting  b; 
whomever  comes  to  its  micro¬ 
phones.” 

Eight  religious  groups  ap¬ 
peared  before  Federal  Judge 
William  H.  Kirkpatrick  six 
months  ago  seeking  a  decree 
against  the  William  Penn  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  which  operates 
WPEN,  after  announcement  by 
the  station  that  it  would  cancel 
their  “paying  contracts  as  of 
April  1  and  instead  grant  ‘free 
time’  to  all  religious  groups.” 

■ 

To  Build  Netv  Plant 

The  Winchester  (Va.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  of  which  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  obtained  a  construc¬ 
tion  permit  for  a  new  building 
costing  approximately  $50,000, 
excluuve  of  equipment; 

ROUTERS 

FLAT  AND  CURVED 

Saw  Table -Trimmer 
JIG  SAW-DRILL 

or*  described  in  an 

iiiustrated  buiietin* 

Write  for  if  today 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC 

910  UST  ISOth  STRin,  NfW  TOM  54,  N.T. 


EDITOR  $1  PUBLISHER  for  October  20.  INI 


Say,  Mr.  Editor- 

what  about  Airparks  for  your  City! 


The  aircraft  industry  now  is  in  a  position  to  build 
personal  planes.  But,  just  as  the  automobile  of  30 
years  ago  needed  roads,  the  private  plane  is  not 
good  for  much  more  than  a  spin  around  the  airport 
unless  it  has  adequate  landing  facilities  in  a  lot  of 
places. 

You’ll  find  air  veterans  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
anxious  to  fly  personal  planes  and  operate  servicing 
facilities  at  your  main  airport  and  the  smaller  air¬ 


parks.  The  costs,  including  paved  or  turf  run¬ 
ways,  is  less  than  you  think.  And  the  field  can  help 
pay  for  itself. 

If  you’d  like  to  have  a  series  of  articles,  plus  back¬ 
ground  information  from  both  private  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  drop  our  Personal  Aircraft  Council 
a  line.  You’ll  find  an  opportunity  for  public 
service  that  will  benefit  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 
your  town  in  particular. 


AIRCRAFT  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA.  INC. 

WOUHAM  lUILDING  •  ISth  aad  H  STRUTS,  N.  W.  • 

IDITOR  a  FUILISHIR  fmr  Ocfebar  20,  1948 


WASHINATON  5,  0.  C. 
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AU-Yecor  Sports 
Program  Holds 
Carrier  Staff 

Drmonr,  Oct.  15— The  Detroit 
New*  Circulation  Dcpartanent 
haa  rounded  out  a  succeaaful  sea* 
son  of  athletics 

-  as  part  of  its 

program  of 
buildi^  a  car* 
rier  boy  setup. 

In  the  soften 
season.  184 
teams  played  in 
27  leagues. 
Kvery  week  an 
average  of  2,700 
boys  took  part 
in  the  play,  but 
the  program 
Haon  touched  4.000 
'boys  over-all,  ac* 
cording  to  Roy  B.  Haan,  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager. 

The  championship  games, 
played  at  night  under  lights, 
drew  crowds  of  4,500,  indicating 
interest  by  parents. 

The  News  now  is  starting  a 
basketball  program  for  carriers 
and  a  swimming  course  is  on  the 
books  for  winter. 

The  stepped-up  program  of 
ahtletic  activities  is  paying  good 
returns,  Hann  said. 

“We  have  received  letters 
praising  the  program  as  one  of 
the  best  aids  in  keeping  boys  off 
the  streets  and  diverting  their 
thoughts  into  useful  and  health¬ 
ful  channels.”  he  said. 

Paper  Provided  Equipment 

“The  program  has  helped  to 
put  spirit  back  into  our  carrier 
organization,  and  has  the  men 
and  carriers  working  together 
again  as  a  unit.  The  barrier 
which  usually  stands  between  a 
district  manager  and  a  new  car¬ 
rier  has  been  broken  down  be¬ 
cause  of  the  contact  that  the 
men  had  with  his  carriers  all 
through  the  softball  season.” 

Haan  pointed  out  that  the 
News  has  had  sports  activities 
among  carriers  for  years,  but 
this  year  special  efforts  were 
made  in  building  up  a  program 
that  would  hold  the  boys’  inter¬ 
est  without  lagging. 

Regulation  umpires  from  the 
Umpires  Federation  of  Detroit 
not  only  supervised  the  games, 
but  also  instructed  the  carriers 
on  correct  pitching  methods, 
base  running,  hitting,  etc. 

All  equipment  was  provided  by 
the  paper,  including  Detroit  News 
T-shirts.  The  27  teams  in  the 
primary  playoffs  received  special 
jerseys  with  “Detroit  News 
League  Champions”  stenciled  on 
them.  The  two  finalists  were 
equipped  with  complete  uni¬ 
forms. 

Inter-city  games  with  cham¬ 
pions  of  papers  in  other  cities 
are  view^  as  a  possibility  for 
the  future,  Haan  said. 

The  News  has  trained  super¬ 
visors  to  give  special  attention 
to  creating  a  good  staff  of  “car¬ 
rier  salesmen,”  the  News  desig¬ 
nation  for  its  newspaperboys. 

Helping  these  supervisors  is  a 
regularly  scheduled  poster  dis¬ 
tribution  which  accents  such 
points  as  reliability,  cleanliness, 
courtesy,  and  general  sales  abil¬ 
ity. 


One  oi  posters  used  by  Detroit 
News  to  promote  corrier  orgonisa. 


Standard  Laboratories 
Includes  14  Products 

Formation  of  Standard  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.,  New  York,  brings 
drug  and  toiletry  products  of 
14  companies  under  the  same 
management,  it  is  announced. 
Included  are  such  proprietaries 
as  Sloan’s  Liniment,  Nonspi 
Deodorant,  Vince  and  Water- 
buy's  Compound,  all  of  which 
will  be  marketed  under  the 
Standard  Laboratories  label 
from  now  on. 

The  establishment  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  will  have  little  im¬ 
mediate  effect  on  advertising, 
according  to  the  firm.  Sloan’s 
Liniment,  which  makes  the 
largest  use  of  newspaper  space 
in  the  group,  will  continue  to 
be  handled  by  Wesley  Associ¬ 
ates,  New  York. 

Plans  are  now  underway  for 
the  marketing  of  a  number  of 
new  products  now  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  company’s  re¬ 
search  laboratory.  As  these  are 
perfected  they  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  extensive  advertising 
campaigns,  it  is  stated. 

Glen  Holder  has  been  named 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Standard  Labora¬ 
tories. 
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Herald  Tribune 
Forum  to  Open 
With  Marshall 

"Responsibility  of  Victory” 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune'*  14th  an¬ 
nual  Forum  on  Current  Prob¬ 
lems  which  opens  the  first  of 
four  sessions  Monday  evening, 
Oct.  29,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel.  New  York. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  U.  S. 
Army  chief  of  staff,  will  be  the 
keynote  speaker. 

’The  breakdown  of  the  theme 
for  the  four  sessions  will  make 
problems  of  the  Pacific  area  the 
subject  of  the  first  session,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics  of  the  second  session  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  “Our  Re¬ 
sponsibility  in  Europe”  of  the 
third  session  ’Tuesday  evening 
and  the  “U.  S.  in  a  United 
World”  of  the  fourth  session 
Wednesday  evening.  The  four 
radio  networks  will  carry  por¬ 
tions  of  the  program. 

Some  Speakers  Named 

The  Herald  Tribune  Forum, 
organized  originally  as  a  service 
of  the  newspaper  to  women’s 
clubs  planning  the  year’s  pro¬ 
grams  and  since  become  a  na¬ 
tional  platform  for  the  problems 
of  the  day,  will  present  numer¬ 
ous  speakers  of  national  prom¬ 
inence.  among  them:  Gen.  Jona¬ 
than  M.  Wainwright  on  the  Phil¬ 
ippines;  Capt.  Harold  E.  Stas- 
sen;  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Secre¬ 


tary  of  War;  William  H.  Maul* 
din.  United  Features  and  ex- 
Army  cartoonist:  Secretary  of 
Labor  Lewis  B.  Schwellenba^ 
on  relationships  between  man¬ 
agement  and  labor,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes  on 
“What  Is  American  Foreign  Pol- 
icyT” 

Gen.  of  the  Army  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  will  address  the 
Forum  by  radio  from  Ger¬ 
many. 

As  a  footnote  to  last  year'i 
Forum  Book,  containing  the  full 
content  of  the  program,  state¬ 
ments  of  progress  in  the  ideu 
and  projects  discussed  will  be 
collected  in  a  supplementary 
“Progress  Book.” 

Contributors  from  among  1944 
Forum  speakers  include  Dr.  Cole 
Coolidge,  Maj.  Gen.  Frederick 
H.  Osborn,  Anna  Rosenberg,  CoL 
Howard  A.  Rusk,  Walt  Disney, 
Charles  G.  Bolte,  Mrs.  La  Fell 
Dickinson,  Ruth  Clifton,  Cpl. 
Harris  Wofford,  J.  A.  Krug, 
James  B.  Carey  and  Ferdinand 
Eberstadt. 

■ 

Receives  Scholarship 

Patricia  A.  Chamberlin  of 
Blue  Springs,  Neb.,  has  received 
the  Hitchcock  Scholarship  for 
1945-6  at  the  Graduate  School  (rf 
Journalism,  Columbia  Univer 
sity.  Miss  Chamberlin,  22,  was 
a  reporter  -  photographer  on  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star.  ’The  schol¬ 
arship  was  established  in  1934 
in  memory  of  the  late  Sen.  Gil¬ 
bert  M.  Hitchcock,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald. 


WANTED: 


AN  EDITOR 

FOR 

AN  EMPLOYEES’ 
MAGAZINE 


An  organization  employing  several  thou* 
sand  people  is  about  to  start  an  employ¬ 
ees'  magazine.  An  experienced  editor  is 
needed  to  help  organize  it  and  edit  it. 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  in  that 
the  editor  "will  start  from  scratch  with  no 
hampering  inhibitions  set  up  by  tradition. 

Please  reply  to  Box  No.  2628 
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UNION  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 


Along  the  Union  Pacific  Strategic  Middle  Route,  uniting  the 
East  with  the  Pacific  Coast,  stretches  a  vast  network  of  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  wires.  Over  these  wires  go  orders  con¬ 
trolling  the  movement  of  all  trains. 


Union  l  acitic's  efficient  operation  has  been  developed  through¬ 
out  seventy-six  years  of  service  to  the  nation  in  peace  and  in 
war.  A  tremendous  amount  of  "know  how”  has  been  accu¬ 
mulated  during  those  many  years. 


To  insure  efficient  and  safe  operation,  extreme  care  must  be 
taken  in  transmitting.  For  example,  the  Union  Pacific  "  book 
of  rules”  gives  the  following  instructions  for  the  transmittal 
of  train  orders  by  telephone  . . .  time  will  be  spelled  and  then 
^  pronounced,  thus:  t-w-o  t-e-n  2:10  pm.” 


In  the  postwar  era  when  travel  conditions  have  returned  to 
normal,  you  can  continue  to  depend  on  Union  Pacific  for 
dependable  transportation  .  .  .  for  the  utmost  in  rail  travel 
comfort  and  enjoyment. 


Among  AdverdaingFolk 

Return  to  Agencdet 
LT.  r.  B.  RYAN.  JR.,  USNR,  who 
ba*  been  released  from  active 
duty,  has  returned  lo  Ruthrauff 
k  Ryan,  Inc., 

New  York,  and 
will  resume  his 
duties  as  vice- 
president  and 
treasurer  of  the 
organization.  Lt 
left  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1942,  on  a 
leave  of  absence, 
to  be  comman¬ 
der  of  an  armed 
guard  crew. 

Capt.  H.  W, 

Grathwohl,  U.  - 

S.  Army  Engl- 
oeering  Corps,  on  terminal  leave 
until  Jan.  1.  back  to  the  Duane 
Jones  Co.  as  account  executive. 

Two  Become  Directors 
0AROLD  CABOT  k  CO.,  INC., 
Boston,  announces  the  addition 
of  CiuLTON  R.  Cabot  and  Rich¬ 
ard  F.  Holland  to  its  Board  of 
Directors.  Both  Mr.  Holland  and 
tir.  Csbot  have  recently  been 
releas^  from  active  military 
service  and  are  resuming  their 
connection  with  the  agency.  Mr. 
Rolland,  a  major  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  served  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  theater  and  Mr.  Cabot, 
n  major  in  the  corps  of  Military 
Police,  was  overseas  for  over 
two  years  with  the  Chinese 
Forces. 

In  New  Spots 

MRS.  ROY  P.  PORTER  of  Ab¬ 
bott  Kimball  Co.,  has  sailed 
for  France  to  complete  plans  for 
establishing  a 
Paris  office  for 
the  agency, 
which  will  serve 
as  a  clearing 
house  for  news 
of  French  col¬ 
lections.  new 
fabrics,  and  gen- 
e  r  a  I  industrial 
and  economic 
development  in 
the  trade. 

William  V. 

Shaftnkr  from  Porter 
the  FBI  to 

Gerth  -  Pacific  Advertising,  San 
Francisco.  .  .  .  W.  H.  McCutch- 
aoN  from  advertising  manager, 
Arens  Controls,  Chicago,  to  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  South  Bend 
office,  MacDonald-Cook  Co.  .  .  . 
RiCHi^  R.  Hill  from  copy 
writer.  Young  &  Rubicam,  to 
copy  department,  Henri,  Hurst 
Jk  McDonald.  Inc.  .  .  .  Frank 
ZiKHL  from  production  manager, 
J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  to  Hill  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  as  production 
manager  and  Dunnix  Sherwxll 
formerly  with  the  Beacon  Chem¬ 
ical  Corp.,  Phila..  to  the  Hill 
agency  as  vicepresident  and 
sales  manager  of  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  grocery  products  division. 

.  .  .  Harold  Mkroxat  from  H.  W. 
Ka^r,  Chicago,  to  Ted  Bates, 
Inc.,  as  art  director. 

Morgan  S.  A.  Rkichner  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  London  as 
assistant  diroctor  tor  OWI's  Euro¬ 
pean  operations  to  Abbott  Kim¬ 
ball  Co..  New  Vorh.  .  .  .  John 


Frxesk  from  the  Jam  Handy 
Organiaation  to  Foote,  Cone  k 
Belding,  New  York,  in  charge  of 
printed  advertising  and  motion 
pictures  on  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  account.  .  .  .  Paul  Radin 
from  OWI  to  Buchanan  &  Co., 
Inc.,  as  account  sbcesutive.  .  .  . 
Donald  D.  Dilworth  from  ac¬ 
count  exac^ive,  Kenyon  ft  Eck- 
hardt,  New  York,  to  Klau-Van 
Pietersom  •  Dunlap  Associates. 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  .  .  .  Preston  Borom. 
from  Institutions  Magazine,  to 
copy  staff,  Paulson-Gerlach  & 
Anociate,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  and 
Al  Mayer,  formerly  with  West- 
am  Advertising,  to  the  agency 
as  art  director.  John  Rehorst, 
commercial  artist,  has  also 
joined  the  agency  art  staff.  .  .  . 
H.  Pierson  Mapes  for  the  past  15 
years  sales  promotion  manager, 
Philco  Distributors.  Inc..  New 
York,  to  general  manager,  Hutch¬ 
ins  Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  office.  .  .  .  Mason  L.  Ham 
from  Batten,  ^rton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  New  York,  to  Doremus 
k  Co.,  Boston,  as  manager  of  the 
commercial  department.  .  .  .  Jack 
Adams,  from  Zellerbach  Paper 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  to  Davis  & 
Beaven,  Los  Angeles. 

Company  Changes 
RUTH  ANN  BOLWAY  with 
Shulton,  Inc.,  for  the  last  18 
months  as  assistant  publicity  di¬ 
rector  to  publicity  director,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Miriam  Gibson  who  has 
retired.  .  .  .  June  Hollister  from 
Jay  Thorpe  to  advertising  and 
publicity  director.  Sapphire  Hos¬ 
iery  Corp.  .  .  .  Paul  H.  Willis 
to  advertising  manager,  the  Car¬ 
nation  Co.,  Milwaukee.  .  .  .  Wil¬ 
bur  L.  Hansen  from  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  and  Ray  W. 
Martin,  from  Scripps-Howard, 
to  the  eastern  sales  division  of 
Meyer  Both  Co.  .  .  .  William 
Ellsworth  Gale  from  Esquire 
magazine  has  also  joined  Meyer 
Both.  .  .  .  Garrison  Huff  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Grafiex,  Inc. 

.  .  .  Paul  W.  Kohler  to  manager 
of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  East  Springfield  plant. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Appliance 
Division,  succeeding  John  T.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  the  headquarters  plant  of  the 
division,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 

Service  Stars 

THOMAS  M.  KERESEY,  partner 
in  Ivey  &  Ellington  and  prior 
to  entering  service  in  June,  1942. 
vicepresident  and  director  of  the 
agency,  has  returned  to  the  or¬ 
ganization.  .  .  .  Maj.  Ray  D. 
Casey  back  to  public  relations 
department,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  after  having  served  in  the 
Army  since  1942.  .  .  .  Sct.  Joseph 
Shaw,  recently  dicharged,  back 
to  Franklin  Bruck  Advertising 
Corp.,  as  art  director.  .  .  .  Nich¬ 
olas  F.  Naff,  after  three  and  a 
half  years  service  in  the  AAF, 
to  the  copy  department  of  Hill- 
man-Shane-Breyer,  Los  Angeles. 

.  .  .  Lt.  Comm.  Charles  “Nate" 
PuMPiAN,  with  the  U.  S.  Navy 
for  the  past  three  and  a  half 
years,  back  to  Henri,  Hurst  & 
McDonald,  Inc.,  as  head  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  .  .  .  Ian  M.  Smith, 
R.  A.  F.  Ferry  Command,  to 
Kenyon  k  Eckhardt,  as  manager 
of  the  Detroit  office. 


Cconpcdgns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 

currently  taking  large  space  (  up 
to  full-page  tabloid  size)  in  the 
metropolitan  area  dailies  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  shortage  of  Waidorf 
Rum  and  Brandy  Fruit  Cakes 
this  season.  Heavy  orders  for 
the  armed  forces,  scarcity  of 
some  ingredients  and  metals  for 
the  container,  copy  states,  are 
responsible,  it  is  pointed  out. 
Captioned,  “We  Apologize,"  the 
ads  urge  civilians  to  buy  the 
products  only  for  service  men 
until  conditions  improve.  Maxon, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

By  the  Pack 

VARIETY  is  the  spice  of  life  or 
so  Van  Brode  Milling,  Inc., 
will  proclaim  in  an  introductory 
campaign  for  Van  Brode  break¬ 
fast  foods  to  break  shortly  in  12 
New  England  newspapers.  The 
new  cold  cereal  item  will  differ 
mostly  in  package  form,  each 
package  consisting  of  five  in¬ 
dividual  cereal  packs  wrapped 
up  in  one  unit  to  sell  for  ten 
cents.  Some  unit  packs  will  in¬ 
clude  a  pack  each  of  corn  flakes, 
bran  flakes,  etc.;  others  will  of¬ 
fer  five  packs  of  the  same  cereal. 
The  current  schedule  will  be  en¬ 
larged  as  the  wider  distribution 
is  obtained.  Radio  spots  are  also 
being  used.  Copy  now  averaging 
200  Ones  and  appearing  approxi¬ 
mately  twice  a  week  will  run  in 
larger  sizes  and  with  greater 
frequency  beginning  in  April. 
L.  E.  McGivena  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Kaiser-Frazer  Move 
RELEASING  large  size  inser¬ 
tions  to  approximately  100  pa¬ 
pers  throughout,  the  country  the 
new  automobile  firnv  Kaiser- 
Frazer  is  currently  publicizing 
the  new  Kaiser-Frazer  auto  “to 
come."  Future  plans  are  not  yet 
ready  to  be  announced.  The 
agency  is  the  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Editorial  Treatment 

IN  ITS  fall  campaign  for  its 
cosmetic  products  Yardley, 
Ltd.,  is  adopting  the  editorial 
technique.  Ad^  include  head¬ 
line,  deck,  and  line  drawings 
and  copy  is  divided  into  two 
columns,  newspaper  width. 
Newspaper'  style  is  further  fol¬ 
lowed  in  that  each  ad  attempts 
a  copy  tie-in  with  a  current 
vogue.  The  series  features  both 
Yardley  hand  cream  and  Yard- 
ley  facial  cream.  Ads  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  once  a  week  in  approx¬ 
imately  30  newspapers  for  the 
balance  of  the  year.  The  agency 
is  William  Esty  &  Co..  New 
York. 

Agency  Appointments 
FORMFIT  CO.,  Chicago,  to  Mac- 
Farland,  Aveyard  k  Co.,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1,  1946;  newspapers, 
magazines,  trade  publications  to 
be  used  in  initial  national  cam¬ 
paign.  .  .  .  Joyce,  Inc.,  play 
shoes,  to  N.  W.  Ayer  k  Son. 
Inc.  .  .  .  Johnson,  Stephens  & 
Shinkle  Shoe  Co.,  to  Gardner 
Advertising  Co..  St.  Louis,  on 
Rhythm  Step  Shoes.  .  .  .  John 
G.  Ayers  Co.  to  Olian  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  St.  Louis  for  Helen  Ayers 


Hand  Cream;  newspapers  and 
radio  in  selected  markets.  .  .  . 
A.  M.  PhiooucTs  to  Madison  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  new  toiletry  prod¬ 
uct,  using  newspapers,  radio, 
magazines.  .  .  .  Teen-timers, 
Inc.,  to  Buchanan  k  Co.,  Inc.  .  .  . 
General  Wax  Indu.stries,  shoe 
polishes,  to  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Chicago.  .  .  .  Hackensack  Cable 
Corp.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  to  the 
Schuyier  Hopper  Co..  New  York. 
.  .  ,  Cuban  National  Tobacco 
Commission,  a  division  of  the 
Cuban  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  to  Grant  Advertising,  S.  A. 
Havana,  for  promotion  of 
Havana  cigars  in  the  U.  S.,  be¬ 
ginning  in  December. 

Bayside  National  Bank,  Bay- 
side,  N.  Y.,  to  S.  Duane  Lyon, 
Inc.,  New  York;  to  use  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  three  times  a 
week.  .  .  .  Saturday  Evening 
Post  to  Batten.  Barton,  Durstine 
k  Osborn,  Inc. 

Number  40 

A  PERTINENT  editorial  on  the 
relationship  between  labor 
and  management  during  the  re¬ 
conversion  period  and  there¬ 
after  by  James  H.  McGraw,  Jr,, 
is  presented  by  the  McGrawt- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.  in  a  current 
newspaper  ad.  The  ad  is  num¬ 
ber  40  of  a  series  of  full  page 
insertions  reprinting  material 
appearing  in  McGraw-Hill  pub¬ 
lications. 

1946  Plans 

BOWMAN  GUM,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  maker  of  Warren’s 
Cocktail  chewing  gum.  is  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  an  extensive  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  dur¬ 
ing  1946.  Media  to  be  employed, 
according  to  Franklin  Bruck 
Advertising,  newly  appointed 
agency,  are  newspaper  Sunday 
supplements,  national  magazines 
and  network  radio.  The  drive 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  company.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  both  Warren's  mint  cock¬ 
tail  and  fruit  cocktail  gums. 

Future  Book 

AMERICAN  HOME  PRODUCTS 
CORP.  to  Al  Paul  Lefton  to 
conduct  newspaper  and  spot 
radio  tests  on  its  new  product. 
Old  English  powdered  cleaner. 

.  .  .  The  United  States  Savings 
&  Loan  League,  appointing  Ful¬ 
ler  k  Smith  k  Ross  Inc..  Cleve¬ 
land.  announce  an  advertising 
program  to  start  this  fall. 


Have  You 
Post-War 
Problems? 

Consult  Your 
Linotype 
Production 
Engineer 
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CANDLE  IN  AMERICA'S  WINDOW 


Across  the  waves  the  bright  fingers  of 
lighthouses  and  lightships  beckon  .  .  . 
age-old  promise  of  harbor  and  home 
for  the  seafaring  man. 

War’s  end  rekindled  these  candles 
of  welcome  along  our  coasts  .  .  .  cmd 
gave  their  light  a  new  meaning:  for 
the  first  time  in  this  century  they  will 
welcome  a  U.  S.  merchant  marine 
large  enough  for  our  national  defense 
and  vital  foreign  trade. 

It  took  a  costly  and  terrible  war  to 
teach  us  thfe  danger  of  a  too-small 
noerchant  marine.  Our  military  plans 


had  to  wait  while  we  built  the  freighters, 
tankers  and  transports  essential  to 
.\rmy  and  Navy  offensives. 

Today  we  have  the  ships,  well- 
trained,  experienced  crews  and  pri¬ 
vately  owned  operating  companies  to 
back  our  military  forces,  to  control 
our  overseas  buying  and  selling.  And 
we  have  the  great  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936*  to  support  them.  Never 
again  should  U.  S.-flag  shipping  fall 
to  the  danger  point ! 

American  Export  Lines  has  called 
upon  its  unique  experience  in  the 


Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  “do  the  impossible” 
in  supplying  fighting  fronts  and  speed¬ 
ing  troops  home.  But  our  cargoes  and 
p)orts  of  call,  in  peacetime,  depend  on 
what  )'oa  want  to  buy  and  sell  abroad. 


•from  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1936: 
"'Nectssary  Jot  the  national  drjtnse  and  (our) 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,”  is  a  merchant 
fleet  ‘‘^constructed  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  a 
traiiud  and  efficient  citizen  personnel  .  .  .  owned 
and  operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  citizens.” 


American  Export  Lines  Ike 


War  Killed  Keyhole 
Stories,  Britisher  Says 


By  H«l«n  M.  Staunton 


ENGLISH  newspapers  have  got 

rid  of  yellow  journalism  be¬ 
cause  of  a  warbom  sense  of  aus¬ 
terity  and  short¬ 
age  of  news¬ 
print,  and  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Gunn, 
editor  of  the 
London  Evening 
Standard, 
doesn’t  believe 
80%  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  press  will 
find  it  desirable 
"to  disturb  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  pri¬ 
vate  lives  any 
more,”  he  told 
■Editor  &  Pub- 
LiSHBR  on  a  visit  to  “the  States” 
to  expand  the  New  York  office 
and  listen  in  on  the  American 
political  attitude  toward  Eng¬ 
land’s  needs. 

Lean  and  fit  in  the  British 
manner,  the  editor,  one  of  the 
first  to  reach  this  country  on 
newspaper  rather  than  govern¬ 
ment  business  since  Britain  en¬ 
tered  the  war,  perched  in  the 
window  at  his  Waldorf-Astoria 
room  and  relaxed  slightly  from 
four  years  of  tension.  But  sur¬ 
veying  the  effects  of  the  war  on 
English  newspapers  he  found 
most  of  them  good: 


Gunn 


People  Think  More 

“Yellow  journalism  will  not 
return  to  the  Beaverbrook  press 
or  80%  of  the  British  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

“We’ve  found  during  the  war 
that  people  have  become  much 
more  thoughtful  and  intelligent. 
They  want  an  intelligent  story 
rather  than  the  flam  they  were 
content  with  before  the  war. 
Under  stress  of  bombing  people 
are  Inclined  to  think  more.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  tired  but  very  thoughtful 
and  much  more  discerning.” 

English  newspaper  staffs  have 
always  been  smaller  than  Amer¬ 
ican,  but  the  war  made  them 
even  smaller.  “We  try  in  our 
organization  and  on  the  Express 
(where  he  previously  worked) 
to  get  our  whole  staff  working 
cohesively — office  boy.  tape  girl, 
anybody  with  ideas  just  comes 
in  to  me. 

“Except  for  type  and  adver¬ 
tisements,  the  present  paper  is 
better  than  before  the  war.  If 
we  can  keep  this  technique  I 
th'nk  the  British  papers  will  be 
much  better  than  before  the 
war.” 

Chiefiy  British  newspapers 
would  like  more  newsprint  for 
ads  and  features  such  as  comics 
(perhaps!  Mr.  Gunn  isn’t  quite 
convinced  of  their  readership  in 
Britain),  woman’s  features,  en¬ 
tertainment  features,  columns. 

Herbert  Gunn  has  been  with 
the  Evening  Standard  only  six 
months,  but  in  journalism  “all 
my  life,”  he  said.  At  15  he 
started,  according  to  the  British 
apprenticeship  system,  on  the 
Kent  Messenger,  a  weekly.  After 
five  years  he  went  to  Singapore 
to  work  on  the  Straits  Times. 

He  “didn’t  like  that  very 
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much,”  so  returned  to  England 
and  the  Manchester  Evening 
News.  After  two  years  he  be¬ 
came  chief  sub-editor  of  the 
London  News,  worked  for  the 
Standard  five  years,  “then  went 
across  to  the  Daily  Express." 

During  the  six  years  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Express 
its  circulation  zoomed  from 
2,000.000  to  3,500,000.  Now  he’s 
with  the  Standard  and  its  read¬ 
ership  is  up  100,000  since  March. 

He  changed  the  layout,  gov¬ 
erned  the  type,  cut  stories  and 
fitted  more  into  the  page,  sub¬ 
stituted  slightly  blacker  and 
shorter  heads,  used  “more  of 
what  the  English  call  ‘little 
snippety  bits,’  ”  and  built  up  the 
intelligent  reader  appeal  by  add¬ 
ing  such  writers  as  Author  Gra¬ 
ham  Greene  as  book  critic. 

While  on  the  Express,  he  said, 
“we  estimated-  that  we  were 
printing  as  much  in  a  four-page 
paper  as  we  printed  in  24  pages 
before  the  war.” 

Of  his  mission  in  America  Mr. 
Gunn  had  little  to  sav  except 
that  more  persons  were  being 
added  to  the  New  York  office  and 
it  was  becoming  a  more  im¬ 
portant  transmission  point  for 
world  news. 

In  New  York  with  the  London 
Evening  Standard’s  editor,  is 
Mrs.  Gunn  as  a  snedal  writer 
for  the  .‘Standard’s  Greatest  rival, 
the  London  Daily  Mail.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  scene  of  her  child¬ 
hood  (“I  was  a  real  loval  Amer¬ 
ican  at  the  age  of  12”),  the  for¬ 
mer  Olive  Melville-Brown,  who 
covered  the  Worlds  li'air  in  lf)39 
for  the  London  Daily  Sketch, 
will  do  several  articles  on  her 
return  on  such  suhiects  as  fash¬ 
ions  and  color  television.  The 
very  attractive  dark-haired  and 
green-eved  former  star  reporter 
for  the  Sketch  and  Mail — and 
former  film  and  stage  player — 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Agnes 
Melville-Brown,  columnist  on 
the  old  New  York  Evening  Post. 
She  drooped  her  writing  for  the 
Mail  when  she  married  Herbert 
Gunn  two  years  ago — “Beaver¬ 
brook  and  Rothermere,  you 
know,  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet.” 

Like  every  Britisher  Mr.  Gunn 
has  had  his  narrow  escapes  from 
bombs.  Among  others  was  the 
bomb  he  discovered  in  the  street 
outside  the  Express  building. 
Walking,  not  running,  so  as  not 
to  jar  the  bomb  into  action,  he 
returned  to  his  office  and  called 
the  wardens. 

“We’ll  have  to  evacuate  you,” 
thev  told  him. 

“But  in  only  an  hour  and  a 
half  we’ll  be  off  the  press.” 
Finally  he  persuaded  them. 

“Report  it  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,”  they  agreed. 

So  for  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
presses  vibrated  the  building  and 
the  street  where  the  bomb  lay, 
and  the  trucks  collecting  papers 
rumbled  by  the  bomb.  Finally 
the  run  was  off  the  press,  and 
he  called  the  wardens. 


Kelsey  Rejoins 
Heaist  Service 

Anouncement  was  made  this 
week  that  Richard  J.  Kelsey 
has  returned  to  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  as 
an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the 
office. 

Isey 

served  on  the 
local  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa.  • 

Sun-  Telegraph 
for  14  years  un¬ 
til  last  May 
when  he  re- 
signed  to  be¬ 
come  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  direc-  Kelsay 
tor  of  A.  J. 

Olsen  Company,  operating  retail 
ready-to-wear  stores  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  Early  this  month 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  firm. 


Pittsburgh 
Mr.  Ke 


Roper  Sees  Press 
In  Important  Role 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  15 — 
More  information  for  more  peo¬ 
ple  so  they  can  form  more  opin¬ 
ions  is  one  of  the  major  necessi¬ 
ties  in  keeping  the  American 
way  of  life  intact  during  the 
trying  post-war  period  that  lies 
ahead. 

And  if  people  are  to  have  a 
lot  of  opinions,  they  must  have 
a  lot  of  information  and  it’s  up 
to  the  American  press  to  see 
that  they  get  it. 

’That  was  the  message  brought 
last  week  by  Elmo  Roper,  pub¬ 
lic  pulse  tapper  for  the  past  12 
years,  who  addressed  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Advertising  Club,  the 
Minneapolis  Association  of  Sales 
Managers  and  the  Association  of 
Manufacturers  Representatives 
here. 

Declaring  that  continuation  of 
a  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  “depends  upon  a  lot  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,”  Roper  praised  the 
work  of  the  press  during  the 
war,  saying  it  brought  public 
information  to  an  all-time  high. 
He  said  he  felt  certain  the  press 
would  continue  to  keep  that  in¬ 
formation  on  a  higher  than  pre¬ 
war  level. 

■ 

Editorial  Wages 
Up  in  San  Diego 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Oct.  15 — New 
wage  scales  setting  a  $65  a  week 
minimum  for  editorial  employes 
with  at  least  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  have  been  established  at 
the  San  Diego  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une-Sun  after  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  Union-Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  the  San  Diego 
Newspaper  Guild. 

The  pay,  retroactive  to  July  3, 
1945,  represents  an  increase  of 
$4.75  weekly  in  the  top  experi¬ 
ence  bracket.  Other  raises  were 
granted  editorial  workers  in 
lower  brackets,  and  to  library 
clerks,  business  office  personnel, 
and  telephone  operators. 

■ 

New  U.P.  Office 

John  Alexander,  formerly  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Houston,  has 
been  named  head  of  the  new 
United  Press  bureau  in  Sante 
Fe.  N.  M. 


FCC  Authorizes 
Sole  of  EYA 
To  Mrs.  Thackrey 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  15— Au¬ 
thorization  for  sale  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KYA  of  this  city  to  Mrs. 
Dorothy  S.  Thackrey,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Post,  Bronx 
Home  News  and  Paris  Post,  was 
granted  by  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  Oct.  11. 

The  transfer  by  Palo  Alto  Ra¬ 
dio  Station.  Inc.,  is  expected  to 
involve  $442,975  when  all  stock 
transfers  have  been  completed. 

When  application  to  sell  was 
filed  Aug.  7  the  request  was  for 
transfer  of  8,720  shares  for 
$348,000. 

Bartley  C.  Crum,  station  attor¬ 
ney.  said  that  now  all  of  the 
station’s  10,000  shares  will  be 
available  for  transfer. 

Station  Manager  Don  Fedder- 
son,  who  will  remain  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity,  said  no  change  in  man¬ 
agement.  personnel  or  station 
policy  is  expected. 

■ 

Carriers  Form  Unit 
In  Victory  Parade 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct.  15 — 
— A  turnout  of  140  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times  newspaperboys 
formed  a  novel  unit  in  a  two- 
hour  Victory  Day  parade.  Some 
of  the  boys,  wearing  new  news¬ 
paper  bags  over  their  shoulders, 
displayed  front  pages  of  the 
Standard  -  Times,  mounted  on 
colorful  placards  to  form  a  head¬ 
line  history  of  the  war  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  the  Jap  sur¬ 
render.  Others  carried  United 
Nations  flags.  A  third  group, 
clad  in  blue  dungarees  and 
sweatshirts,  holding  baseball 
bats  over  their  shoulders,  rep¬ 
resented  the  Standard  -  Times 
Newspaper  boys’  Baseball  Lea¬ 
gue.  The  Newspaperboys’  Band, 
provided  the  music.  Captain 
Frank  C.  Horton,  district  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  a  veteran  of 
both  world  wars,  led  the  unit. 

■ 

Expands  Comics 

The  Chicago  Herald-American 
this  week  began  publishing  two 
full  pages  of  comics.  In  addition 
to  the  added  page  of  comics,  the 
Herald  -  American  is  publishing 
Cass  Timberlane.”  written  by 
Sinclair  Lewis  and  illustrated 
by  James  Montgomery  Flagg. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

i _ Norrkoping,  Sweden _ 
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Sweet  Music! 


Listen  to  those  bells! 


Every  one  in  "Our  Town”  is  on  hand  to  give 
the  bride  and  groom  a  send-off  they’ll  never  for¬ 
get.  Every  wedding  we  have  in  our  community 
always  seems  to  be  the  most  important  one  that 
ever  happened. 


Of  course,  we’re  that  way  about  every  event 
around  town.  That’s  why  we  wouldn’t  miss  an 
issue  of  the  local  newspaper.  It  tells  us  the 
things  we  want  to  know  about. 


Take  a  wedding,  for  example.  We  read  about 
the  engagement  first  in  the  society  notes.  Then, 
about  the  when  and  the  where  of  the  great 
event  .  .  .  the  time,  how  many  people  are  in  the 
party,  who  will  give  the  bride  away,  and  all  the 
other  exciting  details. 

Every  one  who  can,  shows  up  at  the  church. 

The  next  day,  it’s  the  local  newspaper  that  we 
turn  to  again.  Not  a  detail  is  left  out — not  a 
flower  is  misplaced — not  a  guest  is  ignored.  We 
eat  it  up. 

You'll  find  that  if  you  put  your  message  in  the 
medium  that  we  depend  on — make  it  interesting, 
and  keep  it  there  consistently  .  .  .  you’ll  have 
cash-register  bells  ringing  for  you. 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambrtdge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E) 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E^  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Meadville  Tribune-Republi¬ 
can  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review 
(M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williams¬ 
port  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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Four  A’s  Rate  Stand 
Is  Debated  by  Waite 


TAKING  issue  with  some  of  the 

conclusions  drawn  by  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies’  "Market  and 
Newspaper  Statistics,”  Clark  F. 
Waite,  president  of  Southern 
California  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers,  made  public  this  week  a 
letter  addressed  to  Frederick  R. 
Gamble,  president  of  the  Four 
A’s. 

“You  admit  that  ‘the  spread 
between  local  and  national  rates 
is  still  widening,’  ’*  states  Mr. 
Waite,  who  asks  the  question; 
“After  publishing  ‘Market  and 
Newspaper  Statistics’  for  14  or 
15  years  is  this  not  a  confession 
that  you  have  failed  to  prove  to 
publishers  that  white  is  black 
by  unfairly  comparing  gross  na¬ 
tional  with  net  retail  rates?” 

Pour  A's  Position 

In  a  provision  letter  to  Waite, 
Mr.  Gamble  touched  on  the 
agency  commission  paid  by  pub¬ 
lishers,  stating  in  part: 

"As  to  whether  the  agency’s 
compensation  in  the  form  of 
commissions  is  a  proper  charge 
to  newspaper  expenses,  or  stat¬ 
ing  it  another  way,  whether 
newspapers  show  as  income  their 
figures  before  or  after  agency 
commissions,  doesn’t  seem  to  me 
a  very  important  point.  It  is 
pretty  much  a  matter  of  book¬ 
keeping.  Certainly  agency  com¬ 
missions  pay  for  something  quite 
different  from  the  cost  of  selling 
newspaper  space.  The  agency 
job  is  the  service  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  advertising.  It  converts 
the  white  space  into  advertising 
influence.  Its  aim  is  to  make 
the  advertiser's  advertising  suc¬ 
ceed  and  thus  assure  the  future 
use  of  such  space. 

“There  is  no  necessary  rela¬ 
tionship,  as  far  as  I  know,  be¬ 
tween  the  costs  of  selling  an  in¬ 
dividual  medium,  or  a  medium 
as  a  group,  and  the  cost  of 
agency  service  to  convert  white 
space  into  advertising  influence 
and  to  make  the  advertising  suc¬ 
cessful. 

"In  ‘Market  and  Newspaper 
Statistics’  we  have  always  had 
the  problem  of  how  to  make  the 
rate  comparisons.  At  the  very 
beginning,  and  at  various  times 
since,  when  the  question  han 
been  raised,  it  was  decided  that 
the  only  way  these  rates  could 
be  shown  are  as  they  appear  on 
the  publisher’s  rate  card.  It  was 
felt  that  we  could  not  deduct 
agency  commissions  from  the  na¬ 
tion  rate  because:  (1)  the  na¬ 
tional  card  rate  is  what  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  pays,  and  (2) 
we  had  no  way  of  estimating 
what  should  be  deducted  from 
the  local  rate  to  represent  cre¬ 
ative  or  other  services,  that 
might  be  rendered  locally  with¬ 
out  additional  charge.  At  one 
time,  some  newspaper  figures 
were  supplied  which  indicated 
that  local  costs  on  creative  or 
other  services  on  local  advertis¬ 
ing  were  in  excess  of  the  15 'r 
allowed  by  publishers  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  This  is  a 
study  which  only  the  publishers 


obviously  could  make,  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  Waite’s  reply  follows  in 
part: 

“Your  AAAA  daily  newspaper 
committee  seems  determined  in 
their  comparison  of  local  and 
national  rates  to  make  the  15% 
commission  appear  as  publisher’s 
income  and  expense  while  the 
publishers,  looking  at  it  from  the 
other  side,  see  only  a  legitimate 
trade  discount  to  protect  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

“It  is  more  than  ‘a  matter  of 
bookkeeping’  to  the  publisher 
who  has  also  to  consider  a  neces¬ 
sary  commission  paid  his  pub¬ 
lishers  representative,  often 
greater  than  his  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  expense  on  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  upon  which  there  is  no 
agency  commission  or  discount. 
This  publishers  representative 
expense  is  what  makes  the  at¬ 
tempt  in  your  pamphlet  ‘What 
the  Media  Owner  Needs  and  the 
Advertising  Agency  Does,’  to 
parallel  relationship  between 
the  advertising  agency  commis¬ 
sion  and  the  automobile  dealer’s 
commission  seem  so  ridiculous 
to  many  publishers. 

“Can  you  imagine  an  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturer  allowing  any 
community  dealer  a  commission 
who  does  not  sell  his  car  ex¬ 
clusively?  And  do  you  know  of 
any  advertising  agency  that  will 
contract  to  place  all  its  business 
exclusively  in  one  newspaper  in 
any  community  in  consideration 
of  the  agency  commission? 

“I  think  any  sound  cost  ac¬ 
counting  would  show  the  ratio 
of  cost  to  rates  on  local  and  na¬ 
tional  not  out  of  line  on  most 
papers. 

“If  all  publishers  were  to  ac¬ 
cept  all  national  advertising  at 
the  retail  net  rates  what  do  you 
think  would  happen?  In  my 
opinion  there  would  be  little 
change  in  agency  relations  for 
very  few  national  advertisers 
would  find  many  newspapers  in 
which  the  net  retail  rates  would 
.save  them  any  money  over  the 
national  rate  unless  they  us^ 
much  more  space  much  more 
frequently  than  they  now  use. 

No  Class  Ratos 

“In  the  newspaper  business 
there  are  only  quantity  and  fre¬ 
quency  rates.  Any  retail  store 
can  advertise  any  brand  of  cof¬ 
fee  at  its  retail  rate  but  no  coffee 
manufacturer  can  advertise  any 
brand  for  sale  at  all  stores  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  national  rate.  .  .  . 
Publishers  are  not  responsible 
for  various  distribution  methods 
or  advertising  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  manufacturers  and  dealers 
and  have  no  control  over  them. 

“All  the  publishers  can  do  is 
to  adopt  rigid  rules,  as  you  sug¬ 
gest.  defining  what  is  retail  copy 
and  what  is  national  copy.  And 
if  you  will  confine  your  efforts 
to  urging  all  publishers  to  do 
this  I  am  sure  you  will  accom¬ 
plish  much  more  and  promote 
better  relations  between  pub¬ 
lishers  and  agencies  than  you 
have  done  by  publishing  unfair 


Public  Relations 
Survey  Launched 

The  Americon  Councii  on 
Public  Relations  has  launched 
five  survey  projects  on  topics 
selected  by  more  than  200  of 
its  members  in  a  mail  poll. 

The  five  subjects  to  be  ex¬ 
plored  will  cover  labor  rela¬ 
tions.  customer  relations,  etc. 


L  A.  Times  Bond 
Theme  to  Aid 
8th  Loon  Drive 


and  untrue  comparisons  between 
net  retail  and  gross  national 
rates. 

“You  admit  that  you  have  not 
accomplished  your  objective  af¬ 
ter  years  of  effort  to  reduce  the 
differential  between  local  and 
national  rates.  So  why  continue 
these  unfair  comparisons?  They 
eliminate  all  retail  advertising 
purchased  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  national  is  purchased 
at  rates  higher  than  national  and 
compare  only  a  fiat  national 
gross  rate  with  net  local  rates 
on  quantities  and  frequencies 
not  u.sed  by  national  advertis¬ 
ers.” 


Doily's  'Opinionometer' 
Records  Public  Vietvs 


Oakland,  Cal.,  Oct.  15 — To  de¬ 
termine  the  awareness  of  the 
public  on  problems  of  civic  im¬ 
provement — and  to  determine 
the  personal  views  of  hundreds 
of  citizens  on  these  problems — 
the  Oakland  Post-Enquirer  is 
conducting  a  survey  utilizing  a 
new  method  of  public  polling — 


the  electric  “C^inionometer.” 
Use  of  the  Opinionmeter  ei 


ables  a  group  to  express  simul¬ 
taneously  and  in  complete  se¬ 
crecy,  individual  opinions  and 
attitudes.  Each  participant  in 
the  poll  is  provided  with  an  in¬ 
dividual  pu^button  voting  unit 
which  fits  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  It  is  operated  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  cannot  be  detected  by 
any  other  member  of  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

When  the  individual  presses 
the  button,  the  opinion  is  tele¬ 
graphed  to  a  control  board 
which  records  the  votes. 

Questions  are  flashed  onto  a 
screen  and  also  read  to  the  group 
by  the  surveyor. 

John  Churchill,  Oakland  pub¬ 
lic  relations  authority  and  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  Opinionometer, 
and  Charles  Spence,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Post-Enquirer, 
are  conducting  the  survey  in  ap¬ 
pearances  at  service  clubs. 


Los  Angeles,  Oct.  18 — Car¬ 
riers  of  more  than  600  new«- 
papers  throughout  the  coun^ 
will  put  their  efforts  behind  the 
nation’s  final  Victory  bond  drive 
in  conformity  with  a  plan  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Los  Angelet 
Times  which  proved  remarkably 
effective  during  the  7th  War 
Loan  Drive. 

During  the  last  drive,  the 
Times  sought  a  theme  which 
would  both  be  more  emotionally 
effective  than  the  usual  tie-in 
with  weapons  and  war  and 
which  also  would  give  the  boyi 
a  definite  incentive  to  make  and 
exceed  their  quotas. 

The  theme  was  found  in  the 
idea  of  buying  bonds  to  take 
care  of  hospitalized  servicemen. 
Government  figures  gave  the 
cost  of  caring  for  one  marine 
for  one  week  at  $37.50— exactly 
the  cost  of  a  $50  bond.  That 
meant  the  $250,000  quota  would 
take  care  of  5,000  marines  and 
prompted  the  slogan: 

“Take  Care  of  5,000  Hospital¬ 
ized  Marines.”  The  quota  for 
each  of  the  Times  1,218  carrien 
was  $205. 

Quota  Tripled 

The  boys  used  the  slogan  ef¬ 
fectively  in  their  selling,  stimu¬ 
lating  sales  with  the  thought  of 
the  responsibility  incumbent  on 
everyone  to  take  care  of  the 
fighting  men  whose  injiuici 
have  made  them  hospital  caa«. 

So  effective  was  the  idea  that 
instead  of  their  quota  of  $250,000 
in  sales,  the  boys  turned  In 
sales  of  $719,482  worth. 

It  was  this  record  that 
prompted  Harry  Cullis,  chief, 
newspaper  boys  section.  War 
Finance  Committee,  to  adopt 
the  Times  carrier^  idea  to 
nationwide  use. 

The  theme  was  modified  un¬ 
der  the  slogan:  “Care  Is  Costly,” 
being  broadened  to  include  all 
hospitalized  servicemen. 

The  modified  plan  is  beina 
presented  to  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  and  publishers  through  a 
special  edition  of  the  Times' 
•‘Carrier  News.”  which  cites  the 
experience  of  Times  carriers  In 
the  7th  War  Loan  Drive. 


TIME 


Minneapolis  Ainrards 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  15 — 
Selection  of  10  Minneapolis  high 
school  honor  students  as  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  1945  Minneapolis 
Daily  Times  Scholarship  Awards 
in  Practical  Journalism  has  been 
announced  by  Joyce  Swan,  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  10  students  will 
write  every  week  for  the  Daily 
Times  and  each  day  articles  from 
one  or  more  of  the  schools  will 
appear  in  the  paper's  pages. 
Each  scholarship  winner  re¬ 
ceived  $25  per  semester  and 
each  is  presented  with  a  scholar¬ 
ship  certificate  for  excellence 
shown  in  creative  writing. 


The  Weekly  NenneneseeiM 

Editorial  offkts  in 
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Bangkok  Doily 
Operated  by 
All-Woman  Staff 


and  girl  reporters  of  otner  pa-  Europe  and  America  receive 
v  v.  plenty  of  attention  in  Bangkok 
The  sister  retired  when  she  through  this  m^ium. 
married  several  years  ago,  leav-  Qne  of  the  staff’s  i 

I^phasri  as  editorial  dire^  enthusiasms  before  the  war  cut 
tor.  The  average  age  of  the  staff  information  about  her  was 
of  15  now  is  24.  Only  one  of  the  ]^|.3  Roosevelt.  They  are  fas- 
staff  is  married.  cinated  by  American  women’s 

Publiah  Weekly  Also  participation  in  the  war  effort,  lianT^H 

The  Suphap  Satri,  although  it  the  Wacs  and  the  Waves  and 
emphasizes  matter  of  interest  to  °ther  services.  „  .  . 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  women,  is  a  regular  newspaper 

Bangkok,  Siam,  Oct.  15 — Since  of  general  appeal  in  Bangkok.  reporters  now  are  avid  for 

1939  Bangkok  has  had  what  its  policy  is  strongly  feminist,  of  news  from  America,  news  of 

probably  is  a  unique  publication,  course,  advocating  positions  in 

I  newspaper  public  life  for  women,  urging 

staffed  entirely  women  to  grasp  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  women.  ties  for  public  service  and  busi- 

The  original  ness  careers  already  offered 

plan  of  the  Sup-  them  in  Siam, 

hap  Satri  (La-  While  the  daily  Suphap  Satri 

dies  Daily  deals  with  general  news,  there 

Kews)  was  that  also  is  a  weekly  publication  de- 

tven  the  me-  voted  largely  to  fashions,  house- 

epical  staff,  .  t  hold  advice,  interior  decoration, 

and  fiction. 

weekly,  however,  has  been  ir-  1 .  .  — ,  _ _ _ _  „ —  -  .  . 

regular  during  the  war  because  the  fine,  on  a  charge  he  violated  status  and  American  aid  will  be 
of  the  paper  shortage.  Finan-  guild  rules  by  not  claiming  over-  * 

daily,  the  paper  and  its  weekly  time  pay  for  a  sixth  day’s  work. 

are  Just  barely  “breaking  even”  Decision  of  the  board  was  re-  r— -  - . 

these  days.  ferred  to  the  unit  membership  under  a  print  paper  scarcity  and 

Miss  Slriwotasan,  although  for  rejection  or  approval.  made  one  ad  dollar  do  the  work 

anti'Japanese,  managed  to  avoid  Taking  exception  to  a  story  in  of  10  pre-war  “and  made  four 
serious  difficulty  with  the  occu-  Editor  &  PuBLiSHzat  (Oct.  13,  to  six  page  papers  sell  by  the 
pation  forces  during  the  war  Pg.  83)  in  which  the  case  was  millions  more  than  the  same 
years.  She  evaded  the  demands  described  as  “a  hot  potato”  for  papers  six,  eight,  twelve  and  six- 
of  Jap  propaganda  oflScers  and  the  guild  unit  of  the  Post,  Guild  teen  pages  pre-war.”  He  addra: 
estimates  that  only  about  5%  of  President  Russell  Lusby  said  “The  large  and  small  provin- 
the  propaganda  material  thrust  “there  was  no  fighting  among  cial  papers  through  thrift  have 
upon  her  ever  was  printed  in  guild  members  and  the  disciplin-  kept  out  of  the  red  and  made 
her  paper.  ary  action  was  taken  in  strict  money  every  war  year.” 

The  Suphap  Satri  is  interested  accord  with  the  ANG  constitu-  Col.  Rankin  said  he  brought 
in  the  activities  of  women  all  tion.”  ’The  rules,  he  said,  re-  back  “thousands  of  dollars  worth 


Col.  Rankin 
Returns  From 
London  Trip 

Boston,  Oct.  16 — Colonel  Wll- 
......  II.  Rankin,  head  of  the 

New  York  advertising  agency 
bearing  his  name,  arrived  here 
All  tae  Suphap  Satri  editors  today  aboard  the  S.  S.  Exchequer 

spending  several  weeks  in 
England  consulting  with  manu- 
serious  affairs.  Only  reluctantly  facturers  and  advertising  agents 
will  they  admit  that  they  would  on  stimulation  of  sales  of  Brit- 
like  to  know  what  the  girls  in  ish  goods  in  the  U.  S. 

America  are  wearing  these  days.  Col.  Rankin,  who  went  abroad 
■  in  August,  went  to  England  at 

Guild  Renrimcrndq  the  Invitation  of  Viscount  Kems- 

tT  chairman  of  Kemsley  News- 

Dahlmon  on  Overtime  papers. 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  18 — A  trial  The  veteran  New  York  ad 
board  of  the  Cincinnati  News-  agency  executive  told  Editor  tc 
paper  Guild  reprimanded  Ben  Publishkr  it  would  take  about 
Publication  of  the  Dahlman,  Post  turf  reporter,  six  years  for  Great  Britain  to 
fined  him  $25,  then  suspended  regain  its  prosperous  ^acetime 

necessary  to  make  that  possible. 

He  said  that  British  newspa¬ 
pers  during  the  war  operated 


By  Marcus  Purdue 
Associated  Press  Writer 
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PROMOTION 


Promotion  Seen  ‘Must’ 
To  Meet  Competition 


By  T.  S.  Inrin 

CONSTANT,  intelligent  promo¬ 
tion  of  your  newspaper  to 
your  readers  and  advertisers  is 
like  having  money  in  the  bank 
upon  which  you  can  draw  some 
day.  Or  it’s  like  insurance  which 
may  protect  you  against  loss. 
But  how  many  publishers  among 
America’s  2,000  dailies  and  10,- 
000  weeklies  believe  and  prac¬ 
tice  this? 

The  other  evening  we  sat 
down  after  supper  and  skimmed 
through  several  copies  each  of 
several  dozen  daily  newspapers 
published  in  one  state.  We 
found  practically  no  promotion 
of  the  newspapers  themselves — 
although  the  colunuis  were  full 
of  advertising  of  the  merits  of 
stores  and  products. 

Problems  Posed 

Most  of  these  papers  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  IS  cents  a  week  or  $S  a 
year  by  mail.  That’s  not  enough 
and  in  a  few  months  or  years 
the  publishers  may  want  to 
raise.  When  they  do,  how  will 
their  readers  take  it?  Will  U»ey 
say: 

“Sure,  it's  reasonable  and  my 
hometown  paper  is  wortti  it.”  If 
they’re  going  to  say  this,  the 
groundwork  must  be  laid  now 
.  .  .  because  extolling  your  vir¬ 
tues  in  large  space  three  weeks 
before  asking  for  more  money 
looks  highly  suspicious. 

If  air  transportation  should 
suddenly  enable  some  other  pub¬ 
lication  to  place  copies  into  your 
area  instantly  and  cheaply,  how 
well  sold  would  your  “marginal” 
readers  be  on  your  newspaper? 

If  FM  or  facsimile  moves  in 
for  a  further  share  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  dollar,  how  well  is  the 
selling  power  of  space  in  your 
newspaper  established  in  your 
merchants'  minds? 

We  know  of  several  large 
newspapers  which  have  raised 
both  circulation  and  advertising 
rates  several  times  within  the 
past  10  years  and  in  every  case  it 
has  been  accepted  well  because 
readers  and  advertisers  were 
sold  in  advance  on  the  merit  of 
the  product.  It  had  been  well 
promoted  over  many  years. 

Promotioa  Is  Insurance 

We  also  know  msmy  newspa¬ 
pers  which  safely  inform  their 
readers  every  day  through  their 
editorial  columns  of  the  meaning 
of  events  in  China,  or  Washing¬ 
ton  or  the  city  hall,  yet  never 
say  a  word  about  themselves 
although  they  are  among  the 
biggest  and  most  important  ac¬ 
tivities  in  their  own  cities. 

William  Allen  White,  however, 
frequently  found  time  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  Emporia  Gazette  to  its 
readers  .  .  .  and  many  a  paper 
which  feels  it  hasn’t  the  staff  or 
time  for  promotion  could  do  this 
also.  Read  White’s  “Forty  Years 
on  Main  Street”  for  examples. 

’There  are,  however,  many  ele¬ 


ments  of  self  promotion  which  a 
newspaper  cannot  properly  pro¬ 
claim  in  editorial  columns.  But 
if  only  10  to  20  inches  of  display 
space  a  week  were  devoted  to 
thoughtful,  consistent  promotion, 
the  job  could  be  done — particu¬ 
larly  if  the  copy  were  prepared 
by  the  very  BEST  brains  on  the 
paper  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Newspaper  promotion  through 
your  own  columns  to  your  own 
readers  and  advertisers  isn’t  a 
luxury.  It’s  business  insurance 
against  depressions,  price  in¬ 
creases,  competition  and  indif¬ 
ference.  Every  newspaper  good 
enough  to  be  published  today 
has  merits  worth  pointing  out  to 
the  public. 

Every  editor  who  prints  a 
paper  has  the  opportunity  to  use 
for  himself  the  space  which 
works  so  well  in  promoting 
other  forms  of  American  busi¬ 
ness. 

Promotion  Reconverts 

Very  soon  we  are  going  to 
face  another  war  loan  drive  in 
which  American  newspapers  will 
be  asked  to  do  their  part.  Maybe 
the  story  of  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une’s  success  in  the  7th  War 
Loan  drive  last  summer  will 
suggest  something: 

That  drive  was  a  tough  one, 
too.  Utah’s  quota  was  43% 
higher  than  in  any  previous 
drive.  ’The  fall  of  the  Nazis  was 
imminent  and  bond  investments 
had  sunk  to  all-time  lows.  Banks 
reported  $449,000,000  in  deposits 
which  wiseacres  said  couldn’t  be 
budged. 

’The  Utah  war  finance  com¬ 
mittee  appealed  to  the  Tribune 
which  organized  a  queen  con¬ 
test,  one  vote  for  each  $18.75 
bond.  ’The  results — 669,350  votes 
totaling  $12,550,000. 

Last  Coll 

Every  day  the  war  melts 
farther  into  the  background  of 
our  consciousness  and  with  it 
the  memory  of  war  news  and 
reporting.  Lest  they  vanish  too 
completely,  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  has  preserved  them  in  a 
beautifully  illustrated  36  -  page 
SVtxll  t^klet  entitled  “Six 
Stirring  Years.” 

Front  page  miniatures,  maps, 
great  stories,  pictures  and  car¬ 
toons  are  preserved  for  memory 
in  a  vivid  record.  If  you  want 
to  do  this  in  your  own  com¬ 
munity  now  is  the  time.  Such  a 
souvenir  booklet  to  schools, 
lodges,  veterans  and  friends 
should  meet  an  appreciative 
response. 

Criticism  Avoidttr 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  had 
a  great  story  to  tell.  Since  1933 
its  circulation  had  increased 
from  31,000  to  85,400.  In  normal 
times  this  would  have  meant  a 


FLYING  EDITOR 

H.  T.  Rowe,  Sunday  editor  oi  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  reaches 
out  oi  a  monoplane  in  which  he 
has  just  made  his  first  solo  flight 
at  Viniitehouse,  N.  I,,  to  receive 
congratulations  from  Thor  Sol- 
berg,  North  Atlantic  air  route 
trail-blozer,  operator  oi  the  flying 
field. 

full  page  blast  in  the  paper.  But 
today? 

The  Tribune’s  letter  to  adver¬ 
tisers  accompanying  a  half  page 
proof  begins:  “Imagine  .  .  .  own¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  and  not  having 
enough  paper  to  print  your  own 
advertising.  That’s  our  position 
exactly.  ’The  enclosed  message 
is  so  important  that  in  normal 
times  it  would  command  a  full 
page,  but  as  long  as  you  are  re¬ 
stricted  we  do  not  feel  we  should 
use  newsprint  for  our  own  ad¬ 
vertising.  That's  why  etc.  .  .  .” 

Whether  a  newspaper 
shouldn’t  continue  to  use  some 
of  its  own  space  for  its  own  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  question,  but  the 
Tribune  approach  is  clever. 

More  Reconversion 

“Cushioned  for  the  big 
switch,”  says  the  caption  on  a 
cartoon  illustrating  a  well  pro¬ 
tected  youngster  about  to  avoid 
an  old-fashioned  paddling.  It’s 
on  the  front  of  an  attractive 
two-color  offset  booklet  issued 
by  the  Milwaukee  Journal  de¬ 
scribing  the  industrial  stability 
of  that  city.  By  necessity  this 
defensive  talk  comes  hard  to 
promotion  men  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  bigger  and  better,  but 
the  Journal  does  the  best  job  of 
it  we’ve  seen  in  smooth  pictures 
and  factual  copy  without  bom¬ 
bast.  If  you’re  faced  with 
a  similar  problem  and  have 
as  good  a  story,  we  recom¬ 
mend  it. 


Scott 

Ink  DistribotioD 

gives  uniform  inking  at 
all  speeds— Better  printing 
— Does  not  flood  or  pale — 
Less  spoilage 

Smsd  far  Cmtsiog 


Unique  Diagramming 

Like  many  department  stotci 
the  J.  A.  Brown  Company  (g 
Oklahoma  City  grew  from  one 
building  to  another  all  through 
the  inside  of  a  city  block  for  So 
years.  That’s  not  unusual,  but  a 
diagrammed  folder  sent  to  us  by 
the  Oklahoman  and  Timet  show¬ 
ing  in  various  colors  the  suc¬ 
cessive  additions  is  unique.  The 
only  thing  missing  are  pho¬ 
tographs  of  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  views  of  Brown’s  today. 
We’ve  never  been  there  aM 
would  like  to  see  it.  (P.  s. 
Brown’s  attributes  its  growth  in 
large  part  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  ) 

Omaha  Market  Topics 

Business  p  u  f  fs  frequently 
bore  us,  but  “Market  Topics," 
a  new  two-color  folder  just  be¬ 
gun  by  the  Omaha  World-Hemid 
promises  to  be  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  Among  other  things  it  lun 
pictures  and  some  actual  news 
about  Nebraska  business. 

Welcome,  Neighbor 

One  sure  weapon  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  arsenal  it 
the  local  merchant  testimonial 
Latest  in  a  series  superbly  done 
along  this  line  by  the  Pittsburth 
Sun  Telegraph  is  a  folder  ia 
which  the  exclusive  William 
Penn  Hat  and  Gown  Shop  pro¬ 
claims  the  effectiveness  of  newr 
paper  advertising.  Folder  col¬ 
ors:  Cerise  and  black.  Art  wexk: 
Superb  comic  line.  Stock :  Heavy 
egg-shell.  Printing:  Offset. 


Checks  for  Vets 

Fifty-three  employes  of  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 

Leader  who  have  served  the 
newspapers  20  or  more  years 
were  honored  by  the  Union- 
Leader  Publishing  Company  Oct. 
9  when  Mrs.  Frank  Knox,  presi¬ 
dent  and  widow  of  the  co¬ 
founder,  presented  each  with  a 
$100  check.  Mrs.  John  A.  Muehl- 
ing,  widow  of  Mr.  Knox’s  pub- 
li^ing  partner,  also  was  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  ceremony,  held  on 
the  33rd  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Leader,  consoli¬ 
dated  in  1913  with  the  Union. 


THE  IDEAL 
PROMOTION  JOB 

A  4U-hoar  week,  sood  par,  excel¬ 
lent  pronpects  and  association  with  a 
eonrenial  aroup  of  craftsmen. 

To  qualify  you  must  be  an  idea- 
developer.  a  damn  aood  and  prolific 
promotion  writer — with  recent  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper. 

If  you  want  to  check  further, 
please  write  in  detail  and  enclose  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  copy  of  which 
you’re  especialb'  proud.  Qualify 
and  you  can  be  on  our  payroll  to¬ 
morrow. 

Lee  Tracy 
NEW  YORK  MIRROR 


Walter  Scett  ft  Co.  23S  East  45tk  St,  New  York  17.  N.  T. 


PLAINFUELD,  R.  J. 


Thm  nmtion's  third  imrgmst  Dmiiy, 
rmemmd  Imrgrtt  Smndmy 
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Ship  Industry 
Gets  Pointers  on 
Press  Relations 

Implying  that  the  shipping  in¬ 
dustry  had  “missed  the  boat”  in 
its  public  relations  during  the 
New  York  harbor  strike,  George 
Horne,  New  York  Times  marine 
editor,  told  a  session  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Con¬ 
ference  this  week  that  ship  op¬ 
erators  have  given  reporters  “the 
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Gridiron  Contest 
THE  Detroit  Free  Press  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  weekly  contest  to 
pick  the  winners  in  20  football 
games.  A  $100  war  bond  is 
awarded  to  the  entrant  submit¬ 
ting  the  closest  to  the  actual 
scores.  More  than  1,000  persons 
have  entered  thus  far,  using  the 
coupon  on  the  sports  page. 


brushoff.” 

Horne,  in  a  talk  before  the 
special  panel  on  public  relations 
at  the  annual  AMMC  convention 
in  New  York,  related  some  of  his 
own  experiences  in  getting  no¬ 
where  with  shipping  industry 
executives  when  it  came  to  im¬ 
portant  stories.  He  mentioned 
the  longshoremen’s  strike  as  an 
instance  where  the  ship  opera¬ 
tors  might  have  issued  some 
“definite  statement”  and  other¬ 
wise  cooperated  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  telling  the  public  the 
whole  story. 

'Blood  and  Thunder' 

“The  shipping  industry,)’  he 
summed  up,  “needs  an  aggres¬ 
sive  public  relations  policy.” 

Lt.  A.  P.  Chopin,  a  former  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  who  is  Atlan¬ 
tic  Coast  Director  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  War  Shipping  Admin¬ 
istration,  said  the  industry  would 
have  to  get  away  from  the  “blood 
and  thunder  war  copy”  and  do 
a  real  selling  job,  actually  a  job 
of  selling  a  law.  The  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  he  explained,  speci¬ 
fies  that  it  is  the  government 
policy  to  develop  American  ship¬ 
ping. 

He  proposed  a  joint  effort  by 
the  shipping  industry  in  sending 
a  “floating  sample  case”  around 
the  world  to  display  American 
products  in  every  land.  Corre¬ 
spondents  would  be  taken  aboard 
to  publicize  the  voyage. 

’The  principal  task  of  a  public 
relations  counsellor  in  the  ship¬ 
ping  business,  according  to  Clay 
M.  Morgan,  a  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  executive  who  was 
press  agent  for  the  French  Line 
for  17  years,  is  to  offset  adverse 
legends. 

He  cited  the  story  that  cir¬ 
culated  widely  to  the  effect  that 
a  bell  was  rung  at  5  a.m.  on  all 
French  Line  ships  “so  everyone 
can  get  back  to  his  own  cabin." 

Among  the  “most  telling”  slo¬ 
gans  used  by  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  he  mentioned  “You’re  in 
France  when  you’re  aboard  a 
French  Line  ship.”  As  a  real 
challenge  to  American  ship  pro¬ 
motion,  he  pointed  to  the  com¬ 
monly  used  expression,  “The 
British  sailor  is  the  best  sea¬ 
man.” 

Charles  S.  Hand,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  United  States 
Lines,  was  in  charge  of  the 
panel. 

■ 

PREWI  Asks  Rate  Cut 

Application  for  substantial  de¬ 
creases  in  its  radiotelegraph 
press  rates  between  China  and 
the  U.  S.  has  been  filed  with  the 
Federal  Conununications  Com¬ 
mission  by  Press  Wireless,  Inc. 
Oct.  18. 


School  Broadcasts 
’THE  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Junior  League 
and  Station  KMPC,  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  “Youth  Interprets  the 
News”  series  in  which  the  high 
school  students  analyze  the  day’s 
top  news  stories. 

Souvenir  Show 
MORE  than  35,000  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  free  War  Sou¬ 
venirs  Show  sponsored  by  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Times  with 
L.  S.  Donaldson  Co.  department 
store.  Tiny  ivory  elephants  from 
Calcutta,  a  55-piece  set  of  ster¬ 
ling  silver  from  Hitler’s  Munich 
headquarters,  Nazi  ceremonial 
swords  and  uniforms,  Japanese 
flags  and  books  from  Hitler’s  li¬ 
brary  were  among  the  3,000 
Items  entered  by  servicemen  and 
their  families,  in  competition  for 
$750  prizes. 

Weather  Talk 

THE  “human  touch”  is  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  weather  box  in 
the  Augusta  ( Kan. )  Gazette,  the 
reporter  relying  chiefly  upon 
the  corns  and  rheumatism  of  her 
friends  to  make  predictions.  Ed¬ 
itor  Bertha  B.  Shore  submits  a 
recent  sample: 

The  lady  was  forecasting 
weather  by  a  homemade  barom¬ 
eter,  her  feet.  “Look  for  a 
change  in  the  weather  soon," 
she  counselled  the  weather  re¬ 
porter.  It  was  hot  yesterday 
^ternoon  with  a  maximum  read¬ 
ing  of  99  degrees  and  the  same 
is  in  store  for  us  today.  Low 
last  night  was  69  and  at  8  a.m. 
today  it  was  72  degrees. 

Digging  for  Friends 

A  CONTEST  sponsored  by  the 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
to  heighten  interest  in  soil  con¬ 
servation  practices  on  farms 
drew  1,150  entries  from  Iowa  and 
Nebraska.  The  paper  awarded 
$5,000  in  prizes. 

■ 

London  Linot'Tpe 
Director  Feted 

Victor  E.  Walker,  chairman 
and  managing  director  of  Lino¬ 
type  &  Machinery.  Ltd.,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  has  spent  several 
weeks  in  this  country,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  President  Joseph  T. 
Mackey  and  other  members  of 
the  Linotype  organization  at  a 
farewell  dinner  at  New  York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria  Oct.  12. 

Reginald  Orcutt,  Linotype 
vicepresident  for  over.seas. 
served  as  toastmaster  for  the 
ceremony.  Mr.  Walker  left  for 
England  by  plane  Oct.  16.  I 
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Newspaper  Style 
Ads  'CHck'  for 
Insurance  Firms 

’The  newspaper  approach  of¬ 
fers  a  better  formula  for  insur¬ 
ance  advertising  language  than 
so-called  technical  plans  with 
charts  and  surveys,  according 
to  Arthur  Joyce,  advertising 
manager  of  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America  Companies, 
who  spoke  on  “$64-Words  in  Ad¬ 
vertising”  before  the  Insurance 
Advertising  Conference  in  New 
York  on  Oct.  17. 

“To  me,  there  is  no  better  for¬ 
mula  for  insurance  or  any  other 
kind  of  advertising  than  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  average  daily 
newspaper  stoir — told  in  snappy 
headlines  and  in  simple,  easy-to- 
read  50-cent  words.”  Mr.  Joyce 
stated. 

“It  seems  to  me.”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  If  advertising 
writers  would  follow  the  news¬ 


paper  technique  more  closely, 
instead  of  trying  to  figure  out  27- 
point  plans  on  how  to  approach 
the  public,  they’d  reach  for  a 
newspaper,  instead  of  the  sweet¬ 
sounding  consumer  analysis, 
which  is  no  more  understood  by 
advertising  men  generally,  than 
Joe  Smith  and  Mary  Murphy  un¬ 
derstand  Consequential  Damage, 
or  the  Co-Insurance  Clause. 

“North  America”,  he  pointed 
out,  “is  so  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  mass  market 
appeal”  that  it  is  spending  the 
bulk  of  its  consumer  advertising 
appropriation  “trying  to  sell  the 
millions  of  Joe  Smiths  and  Mary 
Murphys,  and  trying  to  do  this 
selling  job  in  human  interest, 
down-to-earth  language.” 

■ 

Ashe  Rejoins  J&K 

Lt.  Harold  J.  Ashe,  on  leave 
of  absence  from  Jann  &  Kelley, 
Inc.,  publishers’  representatives, 
has  rejoined  the  J&K  Chicago 
sales  staff  after  four  and  one- 
half  year  in  the  Army. 


The  Maxwell  Hou.<ie,  started  in  1859,  wa«  called  “Overton’s  Folly”  be¬ 
cause  its  size  was  out  of  all  proportions  to  the  town.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  unfinished  building  was  used  first  by  the  Confederates 
as  a  barracks  and  later  by  the  Federals  as  a  prison  and  hospital  for 
Confederate  soldiers.  Here,  in  1867,  the  Kn  Klux  Klan  was  organiied. 
Completed  in  1869,  the  Maxwell  House  has  had  as  its  guests  seven  U.  S. 
presidents,  still  presenes  the  original  furniture  in  the  Presidential 
Suite.  Through  this  historic  span,  Nashville  has  been  covered  by  its 
two  great  newspapers. 

NASHVILLE  CITY  ZONE  POPULATION . 257,726 

NASHVILLE  MARKET  POPULA-nON . 920,843 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Truman  Is  Photogs’ 
‘Best  Friend’ — Corte 


By  Jack  Price 

WHEN  the  President  travels 

about  the  country  he  is  usually 
accompanied  by  four  news  still 
cameramen,  one 
from  each  of  the 
three  major  pic¬ 
ture  syndicates. 

AP,  INP,  Acme 
and  Life  Maga- 
ine.  The  syndi¬ 
cates  try  tp  have 
one  special  pho¬ 
tographer  a  s  - 
signed  to  those 
trips  but  now 
and  then  this  is 
not  possible. 

However,  Acme  Corte 
has  had  Charles 
Corte  assigned  to  every  one  of 
Truman’s  trips  except  the  one  to 
Potsdam  which  was  covered  by 
F.  I.  Thompson  of  INP  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  Pool,  which  was 
activated  for  that  occasion. 

We  were  interested  in  hearing 
what  Charies  Corte  had  to  say 
about  his  experiences  in  cover¬ 
ing  President  Truman’s  travels. 
We  met  him  at  the  Acme  office 
the  morning  after  be  had  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip.  His  eyes 
were  a  bit  red  because  he  had 
slept  little  and  when  we  asked 
if  he  was  tired,  he  said  he  felt 
fine. 

’AIwovs  Nervous' 

“I  am  always  a  little  nervous 
when  covering  one  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  trips.”  he  told  us.  Charley 
then  wen’  on  to  say  the  work 
was  not  very  difficult  but  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  be  on  duty  every 
minute. 

“Covering  the  President  when 
he  is  traveling  is  not  like  taking 
a  vacation  trip,”  he  related. 
"We  are  working  all  the  time 
and  we  must  be  ready  to  Jump 
on  a  split  second’s  notice.  Usu¬ 
ally  when  the  President’s  tra.in 
stops  we  must  dash  up  from  our 
car,  which  is  often  quite  some 
distance  away,  and  be  there  in 
time  to  get  our  shots.  Though 
we  may  be  out  of  breath  we  ar¬ 
rive  on  the  spot  ready  for  action. 

“It  so  happens  that  President 
Truman  is  like  the  country  gen¬ 
tleman  who  insists  upon  greet¬ 
ing  his  many  friends  and  often 
he  will  meet  with  a  number  of 
groups  in  rapid  succession  and 
we  make  the  pictures,  trusting 
to  some  local  official  to  get  the 
names  from  left  to  right.  The 
President.  I  believe,  realizes  our 
difficulties  in  reaching  the  scene 
of  action  on  time  and  when  the 
pictures  are  in  the  public’s  inter¬ 
est.  he  will  linger  long  enough  to 
allow  us  to  make  the  exposures 
we  desire. 

“Although  four  of  us  cover 
the  trips,  we  work  together  but 
that  does  not  mean  we  are  not 
In  competition.  Since  it  would 
be  confusing  if  all  were  to  make 
requests  for  special  poses,  we 
select  a  spokesman  who  talks  for 
the  four.  Generally,  George 
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Skadding,  formerly  of  AP  and 
now  with  Life,  is  most  often  se¬ 
lected  because  he  has  more  time 
than  we  have.  We  of  the  syndi¬ 
cates  must  not  only  make  our 
photos  but  get  them  processed 
immediately  so  they  can  be  sent 
over  portable  transmitters.  In¬ 
cidentally  the  operators  of  the 
transmitters  have  a  hard  time 
keeping  up  with  us. 

“President  Truman  is  not  only 
human  but  thoughtful  and  co¬ 
operative.  Recently,  when  one 
of  his  friends  suggested  that  he 
be  photographed  with  the  pho¬ 
tographers,  he  smiled  and 
agre<^.  Merriman  Smith,  a  U.P. 
reporter,  was  elected  to  make 
the  photo.  One  camera  was 
given  to  the  President  and  Smith 
took  over.  During  the  scene,  the 
President  had  many  laughs. 

The  ’One  More  Club' 

“Life  has  been  made  lots 
easier  for  the  photographers 
since  the  President  started  his 
‘One  More  Club.’  When  he  ex¬ 
pects  an  important  event  to  take 
place  he  will  send  for  his  ‘One 
More  Club’  and  the  slogan  has 
been  helpful  because  we  need 
not  worry  about  making  an  ex¬ 
tra  shot. 

“One  day  while  talking  to 
members  of  his  official  party  he 
said  that  he  takes  more  orders 
from  photographers  than  from’ 
his  official  family.  He  never 
loses  his  temper  or  becomes  an¬ 
noyed  with  us.  The  President 
will  accept  any  good  suggestion 
as  to  posing  but  will  not  permit 
gag  or  phony  pictures. 

“There  are  times  when  we 
apply  our  own  code  of  ethics. 
We  will  not  take  a  picture  of  the 
President  unless  he  permits  it. 
There  was  one  occasion  when  he 
relaxed  during  breakfast  and  en¬ 
tertained  the  group  with  his  ar¬ 
tist^  at  the  piano.  In  such  sit¬ 
uations  we  are  the  pleased  spec¬ 
tators  .  .  .  only. 

“There  are  no  exclusives  but 
rivalry  between  us  is  always 
keen.  Sometimes  we  manage  to 
make  an  exposure  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  angle  or  at  a  time  when  our 
judgment  dictates.  We  try  not 
to  shoot  synchronously.  When  a 
large  place  is  to  be  covered  we 
agree  to  pool  so  that  one  of  us 
may  cover  every  angle.” 

Corte  covered  the  war  for  two 
years  in  Africa.  Sicily.  Italy  and 
France.  While  moving  up  with 
troops  at  Kasserine  Pass  in  Tu¬ 
nisia  he  was  wounded  by  shrap¬ 
nel.  He  also  suffered  a  brain 
concussion  later  in  Italy  and  was 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart. 

Summing  up  his  story  of  the 
coverage  of  the  President.  Corte 
said,  “Quite  frankly.  I  believe 
that  President  Truman  is  the 
best  friend  we  photographers 
have  and  his  recognition  of  our 
profession  has  done  more  for  us 
than  anything  we  could  have 
done  for  ourselves.” 


TRUMAN  GETS  PHOTO  TIPS 

Members  of  the  White  House  Photographers  Association  who  ae> 
companied  the  President  on  his  recent  jaunt  into  Kentucky.  Missovii 
and  Tennessee  gather  around  their  Nvunber  One  subject  and  girs 
out  with  a  few  tips  on  the  operation  of  the  little  black  box.  Hers 
at  Tiptonville,  Tenn„  the  President  tries  his  hand  with  a  camera 
L  to  r..  Webber  HalL  Movietone  News;  John  Rouss.  Associated 
Press;  George  Skadding,  Life;  President  ‘Truman;  Charles  Corta 
Acme  Newspictures;  Arthur  Scott  International  News  Photoa 


Philo.  Inquirer 
Drive  Aided 
U.  S.  Investors 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  15  —  Suc¬ 
cess  has  crowned  the  efforts  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  pro¬ 
tect  American  investors  who 
hive  been  putting  their  money  in 
Canadian  gold  mine  stocks  to  the 
tune  of  as  much  as  $1,000,000  a 
month,  it  being  alleged  many  of 
these  investments  represented 
worthless  stocks  on  which  a  gul¬ 
lible  U  S.  market  was  being  vic¬ 
timized  by  sharpsters  operating 
in  racket  rings. 

It  is  announced  that  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  governments,  in  O’tawa 
conferences,  have  reached  agree¬ 
ment  on  an  extradition  treaty 
wh'-h  •soil'd  mak»>  offenders 
subject  to  trial  In  the  U.  S.  on 
charges  of  fraud  in  cases  where 
the  alleged  offenses  are  clearly  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  both 
countries. 

Woita  Approval 

A  new  treaty  Just  worked  out 
now  goes  to  the  Canad’an  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  approval.  Such  an  ex¬ 
tradition  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  U.  S.  Senate  in  May,  1942, 
but  failed  to  meet  the  approval 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  be¬ 
cause  it  was  contended  the  terms 
were  so  broad  that  a  Canadian 
.subject  innocent  of  any  real  at¬ 
tempt  at  fraud  could  be  extra¬ 
dited  and  tried  in  this  country 
on  some  purely  technical  of¬ 
fense  which  he  had  never  heard 
was  against  American  law. 

The  gigantic  racket  by  which 
American  investors  were  al¬ 
legedly  being  mulcted  was  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  Inquirer  last  .Tune 
in  a  series  of  articles  by  Ray¬ 
mond  A.  Cox  and  J.  Myron 
Honigman.  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Securities  Com- 
mi.ssion. 

The  articles  related  in  detail 
how  promoters  of  worthless 
gold  stocks  in  Toronto’s  Bay 
Street  financial  district  were 
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using  mails,  telegrams  and  long 
distance  telephone  calls  to  in¬ 
veigle  unwary  victims. 

This  expos4  was  followed  by  t 
formal  request  to  Canadian  au¬ 
thorities  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Securities  Commission  to  revoke 
the  licenses  of  42  dealers,  chiefly 
in  Toronto,  said  to  be  violating 
securities  laws  in  this  country. 

As  announced  in  the  columns 
of  the  Inquirer,  the  agreement 
reached  several  days  ago  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  provides  for  an  extradition 
treaty  which  will  apply  to  a 
Canadian  seller  of  securities 
only  where  his  acts  are  clearly 
a  fraud  under  the  laws  of  both 
countries,  and  after  his  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  called,  through 
cease-and-desist  orders  or  other 
means,  to  the  fact  that  his  sell¬ 
ing  methods  constitute  an  offense 
under  American  laws. 

The  Inquirer's  campaign  at¬ 
tracted  widespread  and  favor¬ 
able  comment.  Welcoming  the 
news  of  the  latest  developments, 
the  Inquirer  declares  much 
credit  is  due  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Securities  Commission  for 
spurring  Province  of  Ontario 
authorities  to  action. 

a 

J.  F.  Beaman  to  Edit 
Ne'w  Magazine 

Philadelphia.  Oct  15 — J.  Frank 
Beaman,  former  United  Press 
executive  and  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  is  announced  by  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.  as  editor  of  its 
new  monthly  recreation  and 
travel  magazine  Holiday,  sched¬ 
uled  to  go  into  production  soon 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Before  taking  over  editorship 
of  Holiday,  Beaman  was  with 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Curtis.  Prior  to  that,  he  was 
bureau  manager  of  U.P  in  St 
Louis  and  Columbus.  O..  and 
division  manager  in  Kansas  City 
and  Atlanta.  He  later  worked 
on  newspapers  in  San  Francisco, 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 

Devoted  primarilv  to  recrea¬ 
tion  and  travel.  Holiday  will 
be  sold  for  50c  a  copy  on  news¬ 
stands  with  a  subscription  rate 
of  $5  a  year. 
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Utica  N.  Y., 
Typo  Strike 
b  Settled 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16 — Publi- 
ettion  of  the  Observer-Dispatch 
went  back  to  normal  yesterday, 
lad  of  the  Utica  Daily  Press 
today,  following  settlement  of 
iMues  involved  in  the  strike  of 
composing  room  employes  which 
began  at  6  p.m.  Oct.  2. 

Following  the  strike  of  the 
printers,  members  of  Utica  Typo- 

Sphical  Union  62,  nu,  in  a 
jute  over  wages,  the  Press 
(morning)  and  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  ( afternoon )  were  pub¬ 
lished  as  photo-engraved  edi¬ 
tions  for  four  days,  through 
Saturday,  Oct.  6. 

Strikera  Aided 

This  method  of  publication 
ended  abruptly  when  members 
of  the  Stereotypers  and  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  Unions  declined 
to  cross  the  picket  lines  of  the 
typographical  Union. 

J.  David  Hogue,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Utica  papers,  which 
are  members  of  the  Gannett 
Group,  said  that  failure  of  the 
stereotypers  and  pressmen  to 
report  for  work  prevented  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Oct.  7  issue  of 
the  Sunday  Observer-Dispatch, 
planned  as  a  20-page  photo- 
engraved  edition. 

However,  seven  copies  of  the 
Sunday  issue  were  prepared  in 
proof  form,  and  are  being  pre¬ 
served  for  historical  purposes. 

"Believing  that  our  readers 
and  advertisers  would  suffer 
from  an  unduly  long  strike.” 
Hr.  Hogue  said,  in  announcing 
the  settlement,  "the  Utica  news¬ 
papers  compromised  the  wage 
dispute  with  the  printers.  The 
new  wage  scale  calls  for  $52.88 
a  week  for  day  work  and  $56.40 
for  night  work  for  a  37Vi-hour 
week.  Printers  and  stereotypers 
resumed  work  the  night  of  Oct. 
14,  getting  a  start  on  yesterday’s 
Observer-Dispatch. 

"About  100  of  our  255  em¬ 
ployes  were  affected  by  the 
strike.  Those  who  remained  on 
duty  Have  not  been  idle  for  the 
last  week.  News  assignments 
have  been  covered  faithfully 
and  summaries  prepared.” 


Twin  Cities  Guild 
Rejoins  State  CIO 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Oct.  15— Twin 
Cities  Newspaper  Guild  voted  to 
continue  its  affiliation  with  the 
Minnesota  State  CIO  council  in 
a  tiiree-day  referendum  election, 
results  of  which  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  week.  The  vote 
was  164  for  affiliation  and  129 
against. 

The  referendum  on  state  CIO 
affiliation  is  the  final  step  in  a 
controversy  that  began  two 
years  ago  when  the  state  conven¬ 
tion  started  a  newspaper  called 
Minnesota  Labor  and  raised 
their  per  capita  7  cents  a  month 
per  member.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  guild  voted  in  a  referendum 
not  to  pay  the  increase,  and  was 
dropped  from  the  state  council. 
Two  months  ago  a  membership 
meeting  voted  to  reaffiliate,  and 
the  referendum  resulted. 
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Polar  bear 


on  the  loose! 


Enroute  to  Salt  Lake, 
this  bear  broke  out  of 
his  cage  in  the  express 
car  and  went  on  a 
rampage,  eating  rab¬ 
bits  and  fruit  cake. 
He  lunged  as  the  pho¬ 
tographer  shot  this 
but  the  G-E  Midget 
flashed  to  get  the 
picture! 
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Army  School  Prepares 
238  for  Journalism 


By  Kenn*th  E.  Olson 

SHRIVENHAM,  Eng.,  Oct.  15— 

America’s  fii^  overseas  uni¬ 
versity  school  of  Journalism 
closed  its  first  term  recently  and 
its  238  soldier  students  began 
shipping  out  to  rejoin  their  units 
on  the  continent,  after  an  inten¬ 
sive  two  months’  course  at 
Shrivenham  American  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Fully  half  of  these  men,  drawn 
from  combat  units  in  Germany, 
are  high-point  men  who  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  United  States  to  the 
newspaper  jobs  they  left  when 
they  were  called  into  service. 
They  came  from  newspapers  all 
across  the  country. 

To  these  men,  this  has  pre¬ 
sented  an  opportunity  for  a  re¬ 
fresher  course  to  enable  them  to 
fit  into  their  civilian  jobs  more 
quickly.  Though  some  of  them 
have  had  20  years  of  newspaper 
experience,  all  feel  “rusty”  after 
two  or  three  years  of  army  ser¬ 
vice. 

Bock  to  Army  Papers 

The  other  half  represent  boys 
who  were  called  into  service 
from  their  college  classrooms 
but  who  intend  to  major  in  jour¬ 
nalism  when  they  return  and 
eventmiily  to  go  into  newspaper 
work.  A  considerable  number 
have  had  some  experience  on 
battalion  and  regimental  publir 
cations  during  their  army  ser¬ 
vice  and  many  are  earmarked 
for  service  on  army  publications 
as  they  return  to  their  units  in 
the  army  of  occupation. 

After  the  final  military  re¬ 
view,  the  Journalism  offices  and 
the  newsroom  of  the  Shriven- 
ham  Post,  laboratory  newspaper 
for  the  school,  represented  a 
parade  as  the  men  came  in  to 
say  goodbye  to  their  instructors 
and  to  thank  them  for  the  train¬ 
ing  they  had  had.  One  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel,  a  former  middle- 
western  dally  publisher,  said: 

"I’ve  had  my  eyes  opened  as 
to  the  kind  of  a  package  a  school 
of  journalism  can  deliver.  I’ve 
learned  more  and  picked  up 
more  good  ideas  for  making  my 
newspaper  a  better  newspaper 
when  I  return,  than  I  had  in 
years  of  newspapering  before.” 

Their  'Beat  Cloasoa' 

And  the  feeling  between  in¬ 
structors  and  students  is  not  a 
one-sided  one,  for  to  a  man  the 
faculty  feel  that  these  GIs  rep¬ 
resent  the  best  classes  they  have 
ever  had.  'These  men  have  lived 
through  much  in  the  last  few 
years;  they  are  mature  and  seri¬ 
ous  minded.  They  came  from 
tough  combat  units  and  they 
would  be  quick  to  spot  a 
“phony”  and  tear  him  apart. 

It  is  perhaps  a  tribute  to  the 
^ulty  that  these  men  have 
thrown  themselves  into  their 
work  with  an  enthusiasm  that  is 
never  encountered  among  civil¬ 
ian  college  students.  Thi«^  knew 
what  they  wanted  and  they  went 
after  it,  hammer  and  tongs  as 
soon  as  class  started. 


never  wanted  to  quit  when 
class  was  over  and  would  go 
arguing  up  the  company  street 
when  they  had  to  get  out  to 
make  room  for  the  next  class. 
It  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
most  challenging  and  interesting 
teaching  experience  these  in¬ 
structors  have  ever  had. 

The  course  was  so  accelerated 
that  in  eight  weeks  most  classes 
covered  the  equivalent  of  a  full 
semester's  work  at  home.  Stu¬ 
dents  carried  loads  which  would 
have  “floored”  civilian  students 
but  no  matter  how  much  the 
work  was  piled  on,  these  men 
asked  for  more. 

To  provide  a  practical  labora¬ 
tory,  the  Journalism  Section 
published  an  eight-page  printed 
newspaper,  the  Shrivenham  Post. 
Back  of  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  lay  weeks 
of  negotiation  with  His  Majesty's 
Stationer  and  the  British  Minis¬ 
try  of  Supply  before  “a  license 
to  print  and  publish”  could  be 
obtained.  Most  of  the  faculty 
were  willing  to  thank  God  that 
there  is  no  licensing  system  in 
the  United  States. 

Newsprint  liberated  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  moved  in  by  piane 
and  boat.  Picture  and  feature 
services  were  obtained  from 
Army  News  Service.  ’The  Signal 
Corps  was  persuaded  to  throw 
in  a  special  leased  wire  so  that 
wire  service  could  be  obtained 
from  Paris  via  London.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  with  the 
Swindon  Advertiser,  a  provin¬ 
cial  daily  of  18,000  circulation, 
nine  miles  from  the  post,  to  take 
over  its  plant  at  4  p.m.  after  its 
last  edition  had  gone  to  press. 
’This  plant  was  equipped  with 
rotary  presses,  a  battery  of  nine 
typesetting  machines  and  an  en¬ 
graving  plant.  An  hourly  “jeep 


service”  was  organized  to  run 
copy  into  the  plant. 

Classes  have  been  organized 
into  sections  so  as  to  provide  a 
different  editorial  staff  for  each 
day.  With  a  staff  of  10  to  12  re¬ 
porters  each  day.  Prof.  Clifford 
Weigle,  Stanford  University,  and 
1st  Lt.  John  T.  McNutt,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  formerly  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  have  scoured 
the  post  for  local  news.  Men  in 
the  introductory  course  have 
been  organized  into  a  company- 
reporter  system  and  their  per¬ 
sonals  from  the  student  battal¬ 
ions  make  up  one  of  the  best- 
read  features  of  the  paper. 

Capt.  Albert  Pickerell,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Washington  Post, 
and  Prof.  Fred  L.  Kildow  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  head 
the  copy  desks.  Feature  classes 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W. 
A.  Sumner,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  have  kept  the  paper  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  wealth  of  stories 
growing  out  of  the  area  sur¬ 
rounding  Shrivenham  which  is 
rich  in  historical  and  literary 
associations.  Editorial  writing 
classes  under  Prof.  Richard  Eide 
of  Iowa  University  have  handled 
the  editorial  page. 

Advertising  classes  are  under 
Prof.  John  Casey,  University  of 
Oklahoma.  Student  photogra¬ 
phers  and  cartoonists  have  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  art  work.  Major 
Roy  Taylor,  former  Champaign, 
ni.,  newspaper  man.  heads  the 
news  organization  as  managing 
editor  and  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Ol¬ 
son,  Northwestern  University,  is 
publisher.  In  addition  to  the 
practical  courses  tied  up  with 
the  production  of  the  newspaper, 
the  Journalism  section  has  of¬ 
fered  courses  in  History  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Law  of  the  Press,  News¬ 
paper  Management  and  Editorial 
Administration. 

The  men  have  been  proud  of 
their  newspaper  and  compare  it 
regularly  with  the  London  news¬ 
papers  which  reach  their  post. 
They  were  gratified  on  V-J  night 
to  find  that  even  after  wire  diffi¬ 
culties  which  had  forced  them 


N.  Y.  Minor  Canteen 
To  Welcome  Fleet 

Celebrating  the  return  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  and  30,000  men  to 
New  York  City  from  Tokyo  Bay, 
the  New  York  Mirror  is  stand¬ 
ing  treat  to  the  visiting  blue¬ 
jackets  on  Oct.  29,  as  a  Navy 
Day  celebration  at  a  Canteen  at 
Manhattan  Center. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Res¬ 
taurant  and  Entertainment  In¬ 
dustry  of  New  York,  the  Mirror 
will  offer  dancing  to  big-name 
bands,  entertainment  by  stars  ot 
stage,  screen  and  radio,  refresh¬ 
ments,  games  and  prizes  4  p.m.  to 
2  a.m. 

to  overhead  to  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don  for  late  bulletins  they  had 
provided  their  readers  with  a 
better  coverage  on  this  big  story 
than  had  any  London  paper. 

Shrivenham  American  Univer¬ 
sity  is  one  of  three  such  univer¬ 
sities  provided  by  the  army  to 
give  the  men  an  opportunity  to 
continue  their  educations  whHe 
“sweating  out  their  boatride 
home.” 

It  is  located  at  Shrivenham  Bar¬ 
racks,  a  fine  British  Army  post 
built  1937-39  as  a  second  Sand¬ 
hurst.  with  a  layout  of  college 
buildings  of  which  many  a  col¬ 
lege  back  home  would  be  proud. 
It  is  located  on  the  edge  of  the 
Berkshire  Downs  about  70  miles 
west  of  London. 

A  top-notch  faculty  repre¬ 
senting  149  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  in  the  states  has  been  re¬ 
cruited  to  man  this  institutioa 
Enrollment  for  the  first  tern 
was  3,650.  The  second  terra 
started  Oct.  8. 

■ 

Resumes  Series 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  15  —  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  am 
nounced  that  its  “Gold  SeaT 
novel,  which  was  discontinued 
last  summer  because  of  the 
shortage  of  newsprint,  was  re¬ 
stored  as  a  regular  feature  Oct.  7. 


Journalism  Faculty  at  Shrivenham  American  University.  Left  to  right,  iront  row:  John  H.  Casey.  Okla¬ 
homa;  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Northwestern;  Fred  L  Kildow,  Minnesota;  Ist  LL  John  T,  McNutt,  Louisville 
Courier  JoumaL  Second  Row:  Maj.  Roy  W.  Taylor,  Stars  and  Stripes;  CpL  Arthur  Kent.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Capt.  Albert  PickerelL  Washington  Post;  Pic  Kenneth  R.  Black,  Taunton  (Mass.)  Doily 
Gazette.  Third  Row:  Maj.  G.  H.  BechteL  Iowa  County  Democrat.  Mineral  Point,  Wis.;  Richard  Eide,  Iowa: 
Clifford  Weigle,  Stanford;  W.  A.  Sumner,  Wisconsin.  Not  shown  in  picture:  Capt.  C.  C.  Kappen,  former 
They  Arizona  newspapermoiu  CpL  LeRoy  Furry.  Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 
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Williams  Sees 
U.  S.  Industry 
Role  in  England 

“England’s  greatest  need  to¬ 
day  is  for  food,  clothing  and 
fuels.  In  fact,  all  kinds  ol  ma- 
terials  are 
needed,  and  a 
great  opportu¬ 
nity  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Industry  lies 
in  actually  set¬ 
ting  up  plants  in 
England  and 
m  a  n  u  f  a  c  - 
luring  items 
there  from  the 
raw  materials.” 

This  is  the 
opinion  of  How¬ 
ard  D.  Williams, 
partner  of  Er- 
win,  Wasey  &  Company  of  New 
York,  who  return^  last  week 
from  a  trip  abroad  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  placing  their  London  of¬ 
fice  on  a  peacetime  basis  as  well 
as  studying  the  possibilities  for 
reopening  advertising  operations 
in  Continental  Europe. 

“England’s  present  policy  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  her  export  posi¬ 
tion  must  be  built  up  no  matter 
what  it  may  cost  and  she  must 
obtain  foreign  exchange  by  so 
doing.  It  may  take  another  two 
or  three  years  before  she  can  as¬ 
sume  a  position  anywhere  ap¬ 
proaching  her  prewar  status. 

Sees  Opportunities 
“The  present  restrictions  on 
food,  clothing,  fuels,  etc.,  are 
even  more  severe  than  those  dur¬ 
ing  the  actual  war  years.  Such 
items  could  be  manufactured 
right  there  in  England  for  sale 
in  the  British  Isles  and  for  ex¬ 
port  to  other  countries  where 
Britain  would  obtain  foreign  ex¬ 
change  in  return.  And  it  is 
here  that  American  capital  and 
initiative  will  have  a  great  op¬ 
portunity. 

“Any  industry,  company  or  in¬ 
dividual  that  has  a  device,  a 
technique  or  a  service  that  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  of  food,  clothing 
or  shelter  stands  to  make  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  on  its  sales  in  Eng- 
iand.” 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  London  is  one  of  the 
largest  advertising  agencies  in 
England,  where  it  has  been  in 
continuous  operation  for  26 
years  and  it  expects  to  expand 
the  present  staff. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  re¬ 
opening  operations  in  Continen¬ 
tal  Europe,  Mr.  Williams  felt 
that  it  would  be  several  years 
before  anything  could  be  done  in 
the  advertising  field. 

He  held  several  meetings  with 
former  Erwin,  Wasey  men  from 
Holland.  Belgium,  France  and 
Sweden  and  the  most  urgent 
problems  facing  these  countries 
today  are  those  of  the  bare  ne¬ 
cessities  for  life. 

“But,”  Mr.  Williams  said,  “for¬ 
mer  members  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Europe  are  on  the  ground 
and  at  the  right  time  we  plan  to 
reopen  in  France,  Holland  and 
the  other  countries  where  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  has  operated  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  past  years.” 

Mr.  Williams  also  commented 

lOITOR  ft  RUftLISHER 


on  the  number  of  advertising 
men  in  London  who  are  study¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  for  opening 
branch  offices  there.  He  said; 

“To  do  so  at  this  time  involves 
many  problems  and  hazards,  for 
the  difficulty  in  getting  office 
space  is  great  and  trained  adver¬ 
tising  personnel  in  England  is 
extremely  limited  now. 

“However,  advertising  will 
play  a  very  important  part  in 
placing  England  back  on  her 
economic  feet  in  the  near  future, 
but  it  will  require  plenty  of  blue 
chips,  courage  and  resourceful¬ 
ness.” 

■ 

Bates  Named  Publicity 
Chief  for  Castle-Cooke 

Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Oct.  15— Ap¬ 
pointment  of  Albert  W.  Bates  of 
Chicago  to  the  staff  of  Castle  ft 
Cooke,  Ltd.,  to  direct  and  ad¬ 
vise  on  all  matters  concerning 
the  company's  public  relations 
has  been  announced  by  A.  G. 
Budge,  president.  He  will  act  in 
the  same  capacity  for  the  plan¬ 
tations  for  which  Castle  ft  Cooke, 
Ltd.,  acts  as  agent  and  for  other 
affiliated  companies.  His  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Bates  has  been  a  member 
of  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  Swift  &  Company  since 
1934  and  has  been  its  assistant 
head  since  1943.  After  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Oregon  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  1929  he  went  to  Chicago 
to  become  executive  secretary  in 
charge  of  the  National  Head¬ 
quarters  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  Journalistic  society.  He 
is  a  former  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  and  editor  and  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Press 
Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
National  Association  of  Public 
Relations  Counsel,  Inc.,  Head¬ 
line  Club,  Public  Relations  Clinic 
and  Publicity  Club  of  Chicago. 

■ 

Yank  Magazine 
To  Quit  Dec.  28 

Washington,  Oct.  15— Yank, 
the  Army’s  weekly  combat  mag¬ 
azine  edited  and  written  by  and 
for  enlisted  men,  will  discon¬ 
tinue  with  the  edition  of  Dec.  28, 
the  War  Department  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

At  one  time  Yank  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  21  editions,  producing 
about  three  million  copies 
throughout  the  world.  In  rear 
areas  overseas  and  here  it  was 
sold  for  five  cents  a  copy  and 
in  combat  areas  it  was  distribut¬ 
ed  free. 

All  funds  remaining  in  the 
magazine’s  account  will  revert 
to  the  government  and  the  title 
of  the  publication  will  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  government  for  fu¬ 
ture  disposition. 

■ 

Budenz  Quits 

Louis  F.  Budenz,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Worker,  official  newspaper 
for  the  Communist  Party  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York,  renounced 
his  affiliation  with  the  political 
group  last  week  in  returning  to 
the  Catholic  Church  and  an¬ 
nounced  he  was  assuming  new 
duties  as  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Economics 
at  Notre  Dame  University.  He 
was  president  of  the  company 
publishing  the  Daily  Worker. 
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Speidel  Plans  New 
Plant  in  Salinas 

Saunas,  Cal.,  Oct.  15— Inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  site  of  the  proposed 
new  building  for  the  Salinas 
Californian  was  made  on  a  re¬ 
cent  western  trip  of  Eugene  T. 
Benham  of  Benham  ft  Richards, 
Columbus,  O. 

Simultaneously  Merritt  C. 
Speidel  of  Speidel  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  disclosed  that  approxi¬ 
mately  a  half-square  in  the  new 
Civic  Center  section  here  has 
been  obtained  for  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  new  home.  The  location  is 
on  opposite  corners  from  the 
courthouse  and  the  site  of  the 


new  postoffice.  It  faces  the 
Salinas  City  Park  which  is  to  be 
the  location  of  a  new  City  Hall, 
library  and  auditorium. 

Mr.  Benham  has  erected  sev¬ 
eral  new  buildings  for  member- 
newspapers  of  the  Speidel  or¬ 
ganization.  These  include  the 
buildir^  of  the  Iowa  City  ( la. ) 
Press-Citizen,  the  Poughkeepsie 
New  Yorker  and  the  ChiUicothe 
(O. )  Gazette. 


Editors  to  Convene 

The  Southwestern  Association 
of  Industrial  Editors  will  hold  its 
annual  convention,  Nov.  12  at  La- 
Fayette  Hotel,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


TAKE  AS  NEEDED 

For  the  right  prescription  to  cure  circulation  ills, 
go  to  the  "doctors”  who  know  the  answers.  Natur¬ 
ally  that  means  the  top  men  in  the  profession. 

You’ll  find  them  holding  "office  hours”  24  hours 
a  day.  Where  At  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  headquarters. 

Here’s  an  organization  with  600  of  the  leading 
circulation  executives  in  the  country,  ready  and 
willing  to  give  you  many  a  panacea  to  solve  almost 
any  circulation  ailment.  A  membership  in  ICMA 
belongs  in  your  circulation  "medicine  chest”  .  .  . 
your  daily  working  kit. 


Write  J.  B.  Lee,  Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
or  L.  W.  McFetridge,  P,  O.  Box  2564,  Tulsa  1,  Ohio. 
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power,  I  am  not  doing  so.  That 
u  for  you  to  do  if  you  choose. 
It  Li  for  you  to  ascertain  whether 
the  policy  is  to  continue  to  be 
-applied  and  if  so,  how  far  it  is 
to  go.  It  is  for  you  to  find  out 
whether  the  government  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  control  the  avenues  to 
our  minds  as  is  the  case  in 
other  countries.  It  is  for  you  to 
reflect  upon  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  define  what  our 
actions  are  to  be  instead  of  us 
controlling  what  the  actions  of 
the  government  are  to  be. 

I  have  presented  this  to  you 
factually,  not  as  a  complaint 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  debate, 
but  because  I  have  been  warned 
repeatedly  that  this  movement 
on  the  part  of  two  branches  of 
the  government  as  respects  the 
opinion  forming  industries  is 
aimed  at  freedom  of  the  press 
My  comment  is  that  I  hope  I 
never  will  see  any  overt  in¬ 
stance  of  government  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press  to  tell  the  truth  in  its 
seiwlce  to  the  people  in  their 
right  to  know.” 

Nearer  to  the  People 

I  add  also  an  expression  of 
my  conviction  that  dealing  di¬ 
rectly  and  intimately  with  the 
people  and  existing  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  people’s  patronage, 
the  radio,  movies  and  the  press 
are  much  nearer  to  the  people 
and  are  far  more  responsive  to 
the  people  than  is  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself.  With  maintenance 
of  these  direct  services  to  the 
public  without  government  dic¬ 
tation,  largely  without  censor¬ 
ship,  except  in  times  of  war, 
the  texture  of  our  well-being 
is  strongly  woven. 

Being  Jealous  of  press  free¬ 
dom  at  home  and  hopeful  of  its 
extension  throughout  the  world, 
I  make  yet  another  reference 
to  a  curious  omission  respecting 
it  which  has  never  been  ex¬ 
plained. 

You  remember  that  the  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution 
refers  to  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press  and  fre^om  of  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble  to  seek  redress  of 
grievances.  Also,  you  will  re¬ 
call  a  former  President  pre¬ 
sented  a  revised  list:  Freedom 
from  fear;  freedom  from  want; 
freedom  of  religion  and  free¬ 
dom  of  speech.  Mention  of  the 
press  was  omitted,  while  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  was  included. 
Thus,  the  statement  stressed  the 
new  mode  of  reaching  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  through  the  voice  of 
broadcasting,  an  industry  either 
regulated  or  owned  by  all  gov¬ 
ernments.  All  nations,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  control  the  press, 
mention  of  which  was  omitted. 
I  ask  why  was  freedom  of  the 
press  omitted  when  the  cry  for 
its  extension  is  being  heard 
around  the  world? 

So  far  as  America  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  fir^  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  should  be  considered 
outmoded.  Lest  it  is  on  its 
way  to  oblivion,  I  undertake  to 
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Auociated  Press  Tokyo  bureau  staiiers  rough  it  in  a  room  at  the 
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of  paper  serve  os  iueL  The  result:  hot  soup  and  a  canteen  of  hot 
coffee  for  «11-  L.  to  r.:  Hcnnilton  Faron,  Morrie  Landsberg,  A1  Dopking, 
Max  Desfor  and  Bobbin  Coons. 


remind  you  that  the  words  of 
that  inunortal  document  have 
not  been  changed. 

No  one  can  object  to  a  prayer 
that  the  world  may  be  free 
from  fear  and  free  from  want. 
Yet  there  can  be  too  much 
stress  on  an  expression  of  hope 
and  not  enough  on  a  full  real¬ 
ization  of  what  our  own  Consti¬ 
tution,  for  example,  affords  us 
that  annihilates  fear  and  want. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  further 
to  discuss  the  omission  of  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  press”  in  the  newly 
stated  form  defined  as  the  Four 
Freedoms,  while  freedom  of 
speech  is  retained,  although  the 
omission  offers  an  interesting 
field  of  comment  and  arouses 
concern.  Instead,  I  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  our  remember¬ 
ing  the  grants  that  gave  us  the 
force  and  the  might  to  attain 
liberation  from  such  things  as 
fear  and  want. 

No  Apology  for  Emphasis 

Of  these,  I  do  stress  freedom 
of  the  press.  And  I  make  no 
apology  for  placing  emphasis 
upon  it.  All  the  rights  enumer¬ 
ated  by  the  Constitution  must 
be  fervently  defended.  But 
man,  being  what  he  is,  and  his 
methods  of  communicating  his 
thoughts  one  to  another  being 
what  they  are,  the  very  key¬ 
stone  of  our  liberty  is  freedom 
to  print. 

11115  is  true  because  words 
spoken  may  be  quickly  forgot¬ 
ten,  or  remembered  incorrectly, 
or  distorted  in  the  retelling, 
with  no  printed  record  for  ref¬ 
erence.  Thus,  it  is  the  printed 
record  which  implements  and 
secures  the  other  freedoms, 
namely:  freedom  of  religion,  of 
speech  and  assembly.  Without 
the  printed  word,  men  outside 
of  small  groups  cannot  be 
brought  to  understand  each 
other;  far-flung  democracy  could 
not  function  and  there  could 
be  no  advance  in  thinking  from 
year  to  year.  Moreover,  genera¬ 


tions  build  upon  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  previous  genera¬ 
tions  and  this  is  made  possible 
by  the  printed  record.  The 
greatest  speech  of  all  time, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount,  would  not 
be  known  to  us  today  and  its 
beauty  would  avail  us  nothing 
were  not  the  printed  record  of 
it  available. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  the  printing  press  was  no 
sooner  invented,  five  centuries 
ago,  than  despotic  kings  im¬ 
mediately  imposed  their  control 
upon  what  was  printed.  Where 
that  right  has  been  retained 
today  there  has  been  little  hu¬ 
man  progress  and  that  little  is 
synthetic  in  form.  But  there 
has  been  in  such  cases  no  gene¬ 
sis  of  thought  which  in  its  for¬ 
ward  march  has  produced  na¬ 
tural  human  progress. 

The  story  of  the  release  of 
the  press  from  government  con¬ 
trol  in  some  countries  is  a  dra¬ 
matic  one  which  culminated  in 
this  country  with  the  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution, 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Implemented  later  by  the  tele¬ 
graph,  telephone  and  rapid  mail 
distribution,  the  right  to  print 
spread  an  understanding  of  de¬ 
mocracy  over  this  vast  country. 
Through  the  printed  word,  how¬ 
ever  transmitted,  we  have  come 
to  know  each  other  so  well  that 
it  is  inconceivable  that  Amer¬ 
icans  of  east  and  west,  or  north 
and  south,  would  ever  make 
war  on  each  other. 

To  make  all  men  everywhere 
similarly  acquainted  as  Britain 
has  done,  too,  in  her  common¬ 
wealth,  I  have  for  30  years 
made  a  plea  for  the  benevolent 
extension  of  press  freedom  to 
the  whole  world.  For  it  I 
coined  the  phrase  “the  right  to 
know”  and  I  want  this  boon  uni¬ 
versally  accorded  so  that  there 
may  be  international  under¬ 
standing,  tolerance  and  friend¬ 


ship  such  as  we  have  betwceo 
residents  of  the  various  statci 
of  our  union.  I  want  the  people 
of  every  land  to  be  as  fully 
informed  as  we  are,  I  through  i 
press  of  varied  inclinations 
toward  the  philosophies  of  t^ 
day,  that  the  urge  to  survire 
through  discussion  that  leads 
to  understanding  will,  with 
knowledge  of  what  brings  on 
wars  which  destroy  life,  brim 
an  enduring  peace. 

My  reason  for  seeing  hope 
through  world  press  freedom 
is  based  upon  personal,  minute 
and  intimate  observation  in 
countries  on  every  continent  ol 
how  the  distortion  of  fact  and 
the  suppression  of  truth  have 
led  to  two  world  wars.  Natur 
ally  I  cannot  recount  the  facts 
in  detail  as  I  presented  Uim 
in  a  book.  Suffice  it  to  say  t^t 
our  situation  here  was  far  di^ 
ferent  from  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Not  only  was  there  no  press 
freedom  in  most  lands,  but  roost 
of  the  agencies  dlsseminatim 
news  in  the  pre-war  years  wen 
either  government  -  owned  or 
controlled,  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly.  News  was  presented  to 
appeal  to  nationalistic  arobi- 
tions  and  hatreds.  In  every  war 
of  aggression  the  aggressors  con¬ 
trolled  the  press  and  prepared 
the  people  for  war  through 
press  campaigns  that  systemat¬ 
ically  poisoned  the  people's 
minds  by  distorting  facts  in 
news  presentation. 

Before  the  first  World  War. 
America  lived  securely  be 
tween  its  two  oceans  without 
much  concern  about  the  rert 
of  the  world.  We  fought  that 
war,  we  thought,  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and 
to  end  wars,  but  our  govern¬ 
ment  made  no  investigation  as 
to  how  the  warring  nations  had 
been  driven  to  fight  each  other. 

As  a  newspaperman  I  did  so 
during  the  last  war  and  found 
that  the  aggressor  countries  con 
trolled  the  press  and  perverted 
truth  in  news.  That  plainly 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes.  As 
an  individual  I  brought  my  find¬ 
ings  to  the  attention  of  the 
peace-makers  at  Versailles,  but 
I  was  told  that  press  freedom 
would  not  be  in  the  peace  treaty 
because  all  matters  affecting 
news  had  been  settled  privately 
And  so  they  were.  Barrien 
against  freedom  of  news  «■ 
change  and  a  free  press  were 
erected  in  a  Europe  trying  to 
recover  from  the  devastations 
of  war.  Without  question  the 
processes  then  set  up  to  control 
news  exchange  contributed 
largely  in  bringing  about  the 
second  war.  Realization  of  this 
fact  moved  me,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  war,  to  expose  what 
happened  after  the  last  war 
and  to  try  to  gain  assurance 
that  with  the  end  of  this  war 
the  old  formula  would  not  be 
restored. 

Once  more  now  we  find  the 
peace  -  makers  struggling  over 
spheres  of  influence,  territory 
and  reparations.  But  this  time 
no  government,  especially  our 
own.  is  ignorant  of  what  pres 
fre^om  can  afford  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace.  Knowledg* 
of  the  modest  efforts  to  make 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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press  freedom  world-wide  which 
were  begun  here  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  land.  Anybody 
can  read  discussions  of  it,  if  he 
lives  in  a  country  where  the 
press  is  free. 

In  our  own  country  it  is 
something  everybody  is  for. 
Yet  why  have  new  terms  of 
vague  application  such  as  free¬ 
dom  of  information  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  press  freedom? 
Why  is  it  not  realized  that  in¬ 
formation  which  cannot  be  pub¬ 
lish^  in  the  land  where  it 
originated  is  not  going  to  help 
the  cause  of  world  peace?  Why 
do  we  talk  about  getting  infor¬ 
mation  for  ourselves  from  coun¬ 
tries  that  won’t  let  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  seek  be  printed  in  their 
own  press?  Why  do  we  take 
the  role  of  snoopers?  Why  not 
establish  in  all  countries  the 
right  to  know? 

Ur9es  Straight  Language 

Here  we  secured  declarations 
in  the  political  party  platforms 
and  through  Congress,  by  a  con¬ 
current  resolution,  but  all  of 
them  averted  a  forthright  use 
of  the  term  “freedom  of  the 
press.”  Nevertheless  in  what¬ 
ever  modified  form  the  resolu¬ 
tions  went  through  those  bodies 
the  result  was  the  placing  of  the 
matter  squarely  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  there  it  is. 

That  being  true,  I  wish  that 
every  American  citizen  could 
share  my  fervor  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  that  press  freedom  every¬ 
where  is  essential  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  welfare  of  mankind.  Ex¬ 
pressed  with  due  humility,  I 
wish  my  voice  could  carry  con¬ 
viction  that  everyone  should 
watch  developments  or  the  lack 
of  them  from  the  White  House 
in  this  matter  of  applying  the 
guarantee  that  truth  shall  be 
available  to  all  men,  since  the 
truth  makes  men  free. 

From  another  source  we  have 
had  cause  to  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  for  what  has  happened 
to  one  of  our  enemies.  We  have 
seen  that  a  great  general  at  the 
head  of  our  armed  forces  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  ability  as  a  states¬ 
man.  A  free  press,  “the  right 
to  know,”  has  been  forced  upon 
the  vanquished  Japanese.  They 
do  not  know,  as  yet,  how  much 
this  means  to  them  but  time  will 
tell  them  that  with  a  free  press 
guaranteed  them,  the  war  their 
dictators  inflicted  upon  them  has 
gained  them  one  great  boon. 
For  his  action  I  promptly  salut¬ 
ed  this  warrior  statesman  with 
a  message  which  read  in  part: 

“Your  full  and  direct  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  principle  of  impos¬ 
ing  freedom  of  the  press  upon 
the  vanquished  Japanese  will 
forever  glorify  you  in  the  minds 
of  Americans  whom  I  have  been 
trying  to  convince  for  nearly 
30  years  that  world-wide  press 
freedom  is  essential  to  world 
peace.” 

That  message,  gentlemen, 
went  to  General  Douglas  Mac- 


Arthur,  who  replied  in  part: 

“Deeply  appreciative  of  your 
inuring  message.  It  is  pro¬ 
pitious  moment — to  present  able 
clear  and  convincing  picture  of 
this  great  issue  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  its  relation  to 
world  peace.  Your  audience 
will  listen  now.  Again  my 
thanks." 

Yet  we  have  a  great  deai 
farther  to  go.  Suppose  I  lift 
the  curtain  a  little  on  an  out¬ 
line  that  I  acted  upon  long  be¬ 
fore  General  MacArthur  put  his 
decree  into  effect.  It  was  in 
these  terms: 

1.  Require  that  the  van¬ 
quished  nations  guarantee  their 
peoples  a  free  press  as  we  know 
it  in  the  Unit^  States. 

2.  Require  that  any  nation 
which  requests  help  in  re-estab¬ 
lishing  itself  economically  will 
guarantee  its  people  a  free  press 
as  we  know  it. 

3.  Leave  to  the  press  itself 
the  missionary  work  to  bring 
the  same  result  in  all  other 
countries. 

4.  Announce  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  fos¬ 
ter  and  bring  about  news  trans¬ 
mission  facilities  with  a  nominal 
rate  which  will  guarantee  the 
free  flow  of  news  between  all 
the  capitals  of  the  world. 

Opportunity  Missed? 

To  those  points  I  added  the 
statement  that  I  Just  could  not 
believe  that  today  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  all  time  may  be 
missed;  that  the  public  should 
know  whether  or  not  this  one 
guarantee  of  future  peace  will 
be  imposed  in  any  country  in 
return  for  the  money  and  pa¬ 
tronage  of  our  people,  freely  be¬ 
stowed;  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  the  best  means  by  which 
daily  judgment  can  be  made  as 
to  the  degree  of  adherence  by 
any  nation  to  a  policy  of  peace; 
that  our  people  are  entitled  to 
know  what  our  government  is 
going  to  do;  that  I  understand 
and  am  appalled  at  the  compli¬ 
cations  of  negotiations  involving 
the  victorious  nations;  that 
nevertheless,  I  feel  first  as  re¬ 
spects  the  peace  treaties  with 
the  aggressors,  the  victorious 
nations  would  impose  press 
freedom  if  America  demands  it; 
that  second,  as  respects  the  na¬ 
tions  that  seek  our  help  for  re¬ 
habilitation,  no  other  victorious 
nation  would  be  involved  in 
our  own  gifts;  that  we  are  at 
the  crisis  in  this  matter  of  re¬ 
quiring  press  freedom  to  guar¬ 
antee  maintenance  of  the  peace; 
that  science  having  made  all 
men  neighbors  through  means  of 
communication  and  travel  and 
also  having  found  elements  to 
destroy  the  entire  human  race, 
this  country,  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  friendships  instead  of 
hatreds  and  to  bring  peace  in¬ 
stead  of  war,  should  insist  upon 
world-wide  press  freedom  un¬ 
less  it  wants  its  children  to 
perish. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  atomic 
bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima 
on  Aug.  6  makes  it  mandatory 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  this  world  to  demand  of  those 
who  have  been  vested  with 
power  to  save  civilization.  Let 
those  in  power  be  convinced 
that  civilization  has  gained  its 
greatest  advances  through  the 


printed  word  and  that  the  print¬ 
ed  word,  truthfully  presented 
offers  peace. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  been 
quite  outspoken  in  referring  to 
what  is  happening  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  forming  industries  in  this 
country  and  equally  frank  re¬ 
specting  the  leadership  that  1 
want  our  President  to  take  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  know.  These 
two  matters  have,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  attained  public  at¬ 
tention. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  my 
appeal  for  an  understanding  of 
the  boon  that  truthful  news  in¬ 
ternationally  exchanged  can 
guarantee  reached  public  knowl¬ 
edge  concurrently  but  not  rel¬ 
evantly  with  the  government’s 
effort  to  inject  itMlf  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Associated  Press. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  both  came 
with  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  charged 
with  raising  the  issue  of  Inter¬ 
national  press  freedom  to  de¬ 
feat  the  government’s  aim 
against  the  Associated  Press. 

When  the  government  started 
its  suit  I,  of  course,  had  the  op¬ 
tion  of  remaining  silent.  But 
the  cause  of  truthful  interna¬ 
tional  news  exchange  and  the 
right  to  print  it  in  every  land 
so  greatly  transcends  anything 
that  can  happen  to  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  regardless  of  the  af¬ 
fection  I  have  for  it,  that  I  could 
not  remain  silent  with  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  any  more  than  I 
did  at  Versailles  25  years  pre¬ 
vious  thereto.  Nor  do  I  now 
remain  silent  when  the  govern- 


Brown's  Free  Press 
Plan  Wins  Support 

Washington,  Oct  18  —  The 
plan  of  Rep.  Clarence  Brown, 
Ohio  newspaper  publisher,  to 
insist  on  freedom  of  news  ex¬ 
change  in  countries  aided  by 
U.  S.  relief  funds  had  won  the 
support  of  Republican  leaders 
in  Congress  this  week. 

As  hearings  progressed  on  the 
request  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  $550,000,000, 
Brown  said  he  would  press  for 
an  amendment  prohibiting  the 
use  of  these  fun^  in  any  coun¬ 
try  which  interfered  with  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Former  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Leh¬ 
man,  director  of  UNNRA,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  be  would  not 
take  the  initiative  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  amendment  but  he 
would  accept  and  try  to  carry 
out  whatever  direction  Congress 
gives. 

ment  has  won  its  case  against 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  approved 
the  government’s  policy  of  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  control  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

What  we  must  seek  is  a  world 
at  peace.  Henceforth  only  in  a 
peaceful  world  can  the  human 
race  survive.  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  world  free  press  can  de¬ 
velop  into  the  world’s  antidote 
for  the  employment  of  the 
atomic  bomb. 
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and  lessen  the  difficulties  of 
innumerable  printing  jobs. 


Johnson 


>MPANY 


GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 

10th  and  Lombard  Stroots,  Phlladolphia,  P«. 

Now  York  •  Chicago  •  Bottan  •  SI.  Levif  •  Clovolond  •  Dotroil 
BalHmero  •  Kanta*  City  •  Pittsburgh  •  Atianta  •  Dallat 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  NEWSPRINT  MISSION  TO  WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD 


To; 

Boo.  jr.  A.  Knag 

War  Productioo  Board 

Hod.  William  L.  Batt,  U.  S.  Member 

Combined  Kaw  Materials  Board 
Oentlemen: 

In  carryinr  out  the  Terms  of  Refer¬ 
ence  of  June  20,  194B,  established  for 
this  Mission,  the  original  intention  had 
been  to  proceed  directiy  from  London 
to  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland  to  de¬ 
termine  the  supply  export  situation  in 
these  countries.  However,  on  the  return 
of  Benton  B.  Cancel],  Director  of  the 
Forest  Products  Bureau,  from  London 
and  Stockholm,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
Mission’s  departure,  he  urred  that  the 
Miselon  visit  the  Continent  and  deter¬ 
mine  at  first  hand  the  consumption  re¬ 
quirements  of  these  liberated  countries 
— France,  Beltrium  and  Holland. 

Feelinr  that  this  would  Inform  us 
better  for  our  subsequent  discnssions 
with  the  producinr  countries  Sweden. 
Norway  and  Finland — this  itinerary 
was  adopted.  A  review  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  London,  with  the  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Netherlands  (who  was 
in  Ixmdon  at  the  time),  and  with  other 
informed  officials  in  London,  confirmed 
the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  could  best  be  fulfilled  by  first  de- 
termining  how  critical  is  the  situation 
of  these  liberated  countries. 

Background  oi  Conditions 

The  conoem  of  the  mission  was  with 
newsprint.  But  newsprint  is  potential 
newspaper  service  affectlns’  the  lives  of 
alt  people.  The  commerce  of  Euroite 
must  be  reestablished;  permanent  forms 
of  government  and  leaders  must  be 
chosen.  Normal  community  life  must 
be  restored.  Public  underetanding 
through  the  newspapers  is  essential.  No 
intelligent  appraisal  can  be  made  of 
the  amount  of  newsprint  a  country 
should  receive  without  some  study  of 
its  present  problems  and  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing.  We  believe  that  a  brief  back¬ 
ground  of  general  conditions  abroad  is 
Important  to  a  consideration  of  the 
newsprint  situation. 

Europe  has  undergone  terrific  de¬ 
struction.  The  road  back  to  decent 
peawtime  living  is  long  and  hard.  The 
coming  Winter  will  be  a  severe  one. 
The  key  shortages  are  i-oal  and  food — 
and  information.  Knowledge  of  avail¬ 
able  food  supplies,  housing  and  medical 
attention  is  imperative.  Thousands  of 
Europeans  must  die  this  Winter  for  lack 
of  shelter,  heat  and  food.  But,  it  is 
unthinkable  that  more  thousands  should 
die  for  lack  of  minimum  information 
about  the  available  although  insuffi¬ 
cient  means  of  relief. 

Coal  is  vital  not  alone  to  the  bare 
existence  of  the  people,  but  to  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  industry  and  trans¬ 
portation.  The  Job  which  must  bo 
done  requires  a  reasonable  degree  of 
newspaper  service.  Despite  the  world¬ 
wide  shortage  of  newsprint,  minimum 
stocks  must  be  made  available  to  the 
liberated  countries. 

In  London  and  the  cities  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  newspaiiers  have 
been  publishing  a  four-page  paper,  con¬ 
suming  23%  of  prewar  use.  Under 
their  system,  the  paper  for  periodicals 
is  controlled  by  the  same  percentages 
of  use  as  newsprint.  The  English  news¬ 
papers  are  hoping  to  go  to  an  eight- 
page  newspaper  as  soon  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  paper  can  be  obtained.  As  this 
will  require  SOO.OOO  (•)  tons  annually 
of  newsprint,  the  plan  la  to  make  the 
increase  gradual  so  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  average  37%  of 
prewar  use  for  the  interval  between 
June.  1946,  to  June.  1946.  The  British 
normally  make  a  substantial  part  of 
their  newsprint  from  imported  pulp. 

Belgium 

As  to  the  newsprint  situation  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  this  country  had  done  a  good  job 
of  rationing  and  kept  the  newsprint  use 
In  good  control.  The  Belgians  have 
shown  a  most  oeoperativs  attitude  and 
will  likely  pull  out  of  their  difficulties 
relatively  quickly.  They  are  a  creditor 
Lease-lend  nation  with  a  considerable 
balance  owing  to  them  for  raw  mate¬ 
rials  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  Antwerp 
dock  factllUes.  and  the  like.  Their  coal 

•All  tonnage  figures  given  herein 
are  U.  9.  tons  of  2.900  lbs,  unless 
otherwise  noted. 


mines  are  a  great  asset,  the  output  of 
which  they  are  pushing  to  improve. 

The  following  table  shows  their 
newsprint  requirements  as  given  to  this 
Mission;  the  proposed  rate  of  use  of 
1,000  tons  per  month  from  September 
1  to  January  1  is  about  13%  of  pre¬ 
war  use; 

JULY  1  TO  DECEMBER  .31,  194S 
HTATED  REQUIREMENTS  (a) 

Jnly  .  600  tons 

.August  .  660  tens 

September  .  1,000  tons 

October  .  1. 000  tons 

November  .  1,000  tons 

December  .  1,000  tons 

Total  .  6,060  tons 

(a)  Official  requirements  previously 
stated  to  C.R.M.R.  were  9,900  short 
tons  for  this  period. 

EXPECTED  SUPPLY 

Tons 

Shipments  airmdy  made  or  allo¬ 
cated  from  North  .America.  .  4,300 
Shipments  airmdy  made  or  allo- 

eated  from  U.  K .  440 

Shipments  airmdy  made  or  allo¬ 
cated  from  SH.AEF  (Army)  .  .  1,600 
Shipmmts  already  made  or  allo- 
mted  from  Finland  (purchased 
during  Oerman  oeenpatlon)  .  .  .  660 

Imports  from  Sweden  . 4,400 

Imports  from  Norway  . 3,6.10 

Total  . 14,840 

JANUARY  1  TO  JUNE  .30.  1916 
Stated  Bequiremmto 
1,300  tons  per  month  (0  months)  O.IMM) 
EXPECTED  SUPPLY' 

Tons 

Importsfmm  Sweden  .  4,400 

Imports  from  Norway  .  .3,660 

Domestic  produetlon  (estimated)  1,600 

The  United  States  Army  it  supervis¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  16  paper  mills  in 
Belgium.  They  now  have  enough  news¬ 
print.  or  pulp  to  make  it.  to  take  care 
of  all  the  Army  needs  in  Europe  for  at 
least  six  months. 

Holland 

The  Government  in  Holland  had  been 
in  control  less  than  90  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  our  visit,  ,ind  the  departure 
of  the  Germans.  The  end  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  war  with  the  return  to  them  of 
their  East  Indies  is  of  great  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  Dutch.  Coal  Is  their  most 
serious  problem.  The  miners  are  not 
anxious  to  work  hard  because  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  purchase  with 
their  earnings  but  the  Government  is 
now  offering  a  bonus  in  food  and  other 
prizes  such  as  radios,  etc.,  for  a  better 
output.  They  particularly  need  news¬ 
papers  to  inform  and  enoour.age  the 
people.  The  Premier  told  us  their  goal 
and  urgent  need  it  enough  newsprint  to 
print  four-page  papers  to  provide  one 
seven  <iays  a  week  for  everyone  of  their 
close  to  two  million  families.  This  will 
require  about  1,800  tons  per  month.  .  . 

There  are  some  good  newsprint  mills 
in  Holland  which  were  not  damaged  by 
the  war,  hut  which  cannot  run  until 
coal  is  obtained.  As  the  people  must 
be  kept  from  fn-ezing,  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  much,  if  any,  coal  for 
newsprint  manufacture  before  next 
Spring.  Last  Winter  they  tore  down 
houses  and  took  up  wooden  paving 
blocks  for  firewood  to  keep  them  from 
freezing.  They  may  have  to  do  so  again 
this  year.  The  Germans  stripped  Hol¬ 
land  of  most  of  her  goods  and  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities. 

The  mission  learned  that  Holland  had 
not  made  arrangements  for  Scandina¬ 
vian  newsprint  up  to  the  time  of  our 
visit.  In  a  separate  transmittal  from 
Europe  this  mission  strongly  urged  that 
Holland  promptly  open  negotiations 
with  Swedish  sources.  We  believe  that 
Holland  could  thus  secure  some  ton¬ 
nage  for  itself  thereby  making  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  United  States  .and 
Canada  to  shiir  newsprint  during  the 
next  12  months. 

Holland's  present  rate  of  newsprint 
usage  is  660  tons  a  month,  which  is 
about  6%  of  prewar.  Planning  on  an 
actual  usage  of  900  tons  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  (which  is  10%  of  prewar) 
the  following  is  the  stated  newsprint 
requirement  and  supply  picture  from 
Holland  for  the  last  six  months  of 
1946  and  the  first  six  months  of  1940; 


JULY  1  TO  DECEMBER  81,  1B46  ric  tons)  more  newsprint  between  n«q 
STATED  REQUIREMENTS  (a)  an  the  end  of  the  year  than  mvioasD 

Tqiiii  pltniMd.  OX  ibis  amount.  5,600 
560  tons  per  month  for  2  months  tional  tons  would  go  to  France  2,200 

and  0«0  for  September .  2,000  additional  tons  to  Belgium  and  they 

900  tons— 3  months,  October  1  to  would  be  gl;^  to  have  negotiations  with 

—  ...  q,  c.llM  Holland  as  to  her  newsprint  situation. 

iieormber  . '  The  Swedish  newspapers  are  usin* 

.  4,700  more  newsprint  today  than  In  prs-wtr 

KTPiM^'Fn  siip'ply'  '  years  due  to  large  increases  in  circnla- 

Tons  tlon.  They  are  reluctant  to  do  anythlag 
Shipments  made  or  allocated  from  to  cut  down  this  increaswl  readership  of 

North  .America  .  6.000  "ewspa^rs  by  the  l^ople. 

Stocks  found  In  Holland  „  We  discussed  with  the^ForeUm  Of- 

and  *onflscate*-roll».  .  4.000  ftoe  <>' 

flat.  .  .  900  4,900  publishers  the  matter  of  inereasUf 

_  ’  the  export  supply  of  newsprint  by  cos. 

Tons  servation  measures  by  Swedish  newsps- 
_ _ .—II.KI.  Ceom  800  pers.  The  use  of  newsprint  by  Swedldi 

Havodrif  rotlmatni  avallabie  2  200  newspapers  is  liberal  in  that  they  hav« 
Sweden— estimated  ataiianie  .  •  practiced  few  of  the  recognized  methods 

,«  13  900  saving  newsprint.  However,  th. 

(a)  offiriar’r;^uir;;n«t;’p;evtVn.iT  in* 

aStttjwi  to  p  R..Af  B  were  13  **90  short  acute  newsprint  shortage  among  ths 
?ot^^>or  this  proposed  to  take  num. 

7akf4RV  iTo' jitxe  30  1916  «>  '^^e  between  16.000  .and  20.000 

1..300  -  S^uon  h!^MSce-'"SLn  lakeuT. 

_ ,  Government  now  controls  the  pries  «( 

Dn^^tlTI^^itlln  (mt )  ’  -OOO  advertising  and  circulation. 

Domestic  Prodnetion  (cat.) .  Sweden  has  considerable  idle  capac- 

» ■ '  ■.*  ffiiiffihU  ‘  *  'x  ^fwi  tty  iTiakinr  more  newsprint,  dne  to 

Sweden— estimate  available  ■■■  3,300  shortage  of  coal.  With  additioasi 

a  I  nit  cotJ  Of  other  fuel,  the  Swedes  will  hs 

(b)  Official  rei;uiremVn't;’p;;vlo;.sly 

tons  for  tbi.  period.  newsprint  in  the  next  12 

France  months  for  100.000  additional  tons  of 

Prance,  as  the  largest  of  the  liberated  J°trvTo  thrclnTr^^JS 

countries,  presents  the  moat  difficult  ^  available  *<>  the  epuntry  that 

problem.  Previously  Prance  imported  the  itoalj  .  ,  .  . 

pulp  and  manufactured  moat  of  her 
newsprint.  The  disorganized  state  of  its  months  of 

Industries,  lack  of  fuel  and  transports-  .is  mon?h.  <Si 

tlon  call  for  all  of  the  resourcefulness, 

ivnAmgPqv  ssesei  V«*saa3A>A  metnC  tOOt.  Or  a  tOtal  OI  aDOUt  SO.OOO 

metric  tons.  This  does  not  include  ths 

The  Primeh  endeavored  to  secure 

from  Sweden  19.800  tons  (18.000  Jhs  qwsdisT  PomS 

metric  tons)  of  newsprint  and  at  the  -inv^u 

lime  of  this  mission’s  visit  to  Sweden  thl*, 

the  commitments  to  Prance  on  the  part  **  Vi 

of  Sweden  amounted  to  6  .300  tons.  1*^  saving  of  newsprint  by  the 

In  our  conversations  with  the  Swedish  Swedish  newspapers. 

Foreign  Office,  we  were  advised  that  The  liberated  countries  shoukl  maks 
this  amount  would  he  raised  to  11.000  eveir  effort  to  secure  from  Sweden  such 
tons  if  possible.  The  French  were  .also  additional  newsprint  as  they  will  nssd 
.asking  the  United  States  for  .an  average  during  the  interim  period  until  essential 
of  3.000  tons  per  month  as  well  as  the  minimum  requirements  can  be  made  ont 
total  of  their  deficit  from  other  sources  of  their  own  prodnetion.  We  feel  that 
of  supply.  This  mission  believes  it  the  Swedish  authorities  will  be  »• 
advisable  to  make  avallab'e  to  Prance  operative  and  helpful  in  doing  their 
up  to  3.000  tons  of  newsprint  per  part  to  serve  the  liberated  countries — 
month  from  the  North  .American  pool.  Prance.  Belgium,  Holland.  Denmark, 
commencing  September  1.  1946.  If  the  Norway — even  though  practically  aU  of 
French  need  more  newsprint  than  this  them,  except  Denmark  will  not  be  f»- 
tonnage  will  provide,  we  believe  that  ture  markets  for  Swedish  newsprint, 
they  should  continue  thrlr  negotiations  we  advised  the  Swedish  authoritiw 
with  Sweden  to  augment  their  supply  th»t  the  American  publUhers  are  aiud- 
and  also  Increase  their  domestic  mann-  to  secure  their  newsprint  and  that 

^*^11?'^®  the  sooner  the  critical  needs  of  ths 

The  following  table  gives  the  stated  liberated  countries  can  be  taken  care  ot 
nviniremente  and  suppl.v  plctnre  of  tjjg  sooner  the  American  market  will 
Prance  for  the  last  four  months  of  ^  open  for  Swedish  export  of  news- 
^rom  data  sup-  pHnt  to  the  United  States. 

plied  this  mission: 

SEPTEMBER  1,  TO  DFATIMBER  31.  Fimona 

1916  Prewar  Finland  was  the  chief  Scandi- 

ST.ATED  REQUIREMENTS  navian  exporter  of  newsprint  to  Amer- 

Tons  iea  having  had  a  prewar  productive  <*• 
Pull  sheet  (7  day  wk — 1  mo.  pacity  of  600.000  tons  and  exportst 

X  9.INN»  .  39,690  to  the  United  States  over  160,000  tona 

Elections  .  Her  U.  S.  orders  in  1040  totaled  200.- 

Srhool  books .  000.  Her  officials  state  her  present  ca- 

-  pacity  is  as  great  as  prewar;  that  she 

Total  .  .39,609  is  now  operating  at  a  .30%  capacity  or 

EXPEPTED  SUPPLY  160,000  tons  of  newsprint.  Since  the 

Domestic  prodnetion  (4  mo.  X  Armistice  Agreement,  Russia  has  ns- 

1,760)  .  7,000  gotiated  two  Trade  Agreements,  one  in 

Swiss  Imports  .  4,000  May.  1946,  and  the  other  in  August, 

Swedish  Imports  .  11,009  1946.  The  last  Agreement  provides  for 

Norway  Imports .  2.299  the  delivery  of  82,600  tons  of  newt- 

—  iH-int  to  Russia  by  July  1.  1946.  This 

Total  .  24.209  will  consume  practically  all  the  news- 

NA  Import  Jnly-Augnst  (CRMR)  n..300  print  presently  available  from  Finand 
NA— 3M— 4  mos.  to  Dec.  31.  .  12,099  until  that  time. 

-  Russia  is  a  major  influence  in  Fia- 

Total  .  41,700  land.  She  has  provided  Finland  300,600 

*Tj  .iiL.UiLjml.j  tons  of  coal  and  160.000  tons  of  coks 

acanamOYia  return  Finland  must  euppB 

The  visit  of  the  mission  to  the  Scan-  material  to  repay  the  Russians  and  her 
dinavian  Oountries  was  well  timed,  forest  products  are  a  large  part  of  hrr 
following  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  resources. 

Cancell-Walinsky  visit.  The  newspa-  The  Finns  are  quite  hopeful.  ThM 
per  manufacturers  were  anxious  to  (old  us  that  if  they  can  get  more  coal 
make  contact  with  the  members  of  they  will  be  able  to  do  more  for  their 
the  mission.  whole  economy.  By  next  Spring  thw 

In  Sweden,  we  had  discussions  with  know  definitely  the  prospect  for 

the  Foreign  Office  and  were  advised  that  the  last  six  months  of  1946.  They  aw 
with  the  aid  of  their  Fuel  Commis-  much  interested  in  doing  business  ia 
slon.  they  would  produce  from  13.200 

to  16,600  tons  (12,000  to  16.000  met-  (Continued  on  pope  75) 
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Canada  Lifts  Curbs 
On  Export  Newsprint 


MONTREAL,  Oct.  15  — Alloca¬ 
tion  of  Canada’s  newsprint 
ou4>ut  to  other  countries  than 
Ca^ian  markets  by  the  News¬ 
print  Administrator  will  end 
Dec.  31,  Guy  E.  Hoult,  newsprint 
administrator  of  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week,  following  a 
two-day  conference  here  be¬ 
tween  the  New^rint  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  headed  by 
Donald  Gordon,  chairman  of  the 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board. 

From  another  source  it  was 
learned  that  the  Government 
has  under  consideration  possible 
removal  at  the  end  of  the  year 
of  the  newsprint  ration  to  Cana¬ 
dian  publishers,  or,  alternatively, 
an  increase  in  the  ration  which 
since  January  1,  1943,  has  estab¬ 
lished  quotas  for  publications  on 
a  basis  of  circulation,  previous 
consumption  and  available  sup¬ 
plies. 

Text  of  Stertement 
The  statement  issued  from  the 
offices  of  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board  reads: 

“Guy  E.  Hoult,  newsprint  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board,  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  a  meeting 
held  in  Montreal  Oct.  10  of  the 
newsprint  industry  Advisory 
Committee,  at  which  Donald 
Gordon,  chairman  of  the  board, 
was  present,  industry  problems 
and  plans  for  the  future  were 
discussed. 

“It  was  decided  that  alloca¬ 
tion  of  Canadian  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  Administrator  to 
all  markets  other  than  to  Can¬ 
ada  would  be  discontinued  as  of 
December  31,  1945,  and  that  the 
Industry  Compensation  Plan 
which  has  been  functioning  since 
September  1,  1942,  under  which 
wartime  burdens  were  equalized 
amongst  all  companies  will  be 
terminated  on  that  date. 

Commenting  on  the  decision 
to  retain  mill  allocation  of 
newsprint  for  Canadian  con¬ 
sumption,  Mr.  Hoult  stated  that 
Radian  newsprint  users  would 
he  assured  of  the  tonnage  cur¬ 
rently  available  to  them.” 

Kellogg  Comments 
Commenting  on  the  statement. 
Paul  Kellogg,  of  the  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada,  said  the 
Dominion  Government  would 
still  have  a  quantity  control  over 
“l.Paper  supplied  to  Canadian 
publishers  as  long  as  there  was  a 
ceiling  on  newsprint. 

He  said  the  Canadian  ceiling 
was  lower  than  the  ceiling  in 
outside  markets  and  that,  unless 
the  control  was  maintained,  Ca¬ 
nadian  publishers  would  have  to 
compete  for  their  supplies  with 
orders  from  other  markets, 
wmch  paid  a  better  price. 

We  are  now  shipping  in  the 
t-anadian  market  more  news¬ 
print  than  ever  before,  in  pre¬ 
war  or  war  years,”  said  Mr.  Kel- 
lOK-  “The  matter  of  the  dis- 
ttibution  of  that  newsprint  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  administrator 
Of  publishing,  printing  and  al¬ 


lied  industries,  as  for  the  past 
three  years.  Canadian  publish¬ 
ers  are  getting  newsprint  at  the 
rate  of  210,000  tons  a  year,  away 
over  what  it  ever  received  be¬ 
fore.  The  fact  that  the  news¬ 
print  administrator  had  stated 
that  Canadian  newsprint  users 
would  be  assured  of  the  tonnage 
currently  available  to  them 
means  that  this  figure  will  be 
maintained.” 

The  indust^  compensation 
plan  was  an  intricate  piece  of 
machinery  evolved  by  the  indus¬ 
try,  so  as  to  permit  the  transfer 
of  orders  received  by  one  mill 
to  another  if,  through  restric¬ 
tion  in  power  or  other  com¬ 
modity  by  government  control¬ 
lers,  it  was  unable  to  fill  the 
contract  to  its  customers. 

Through  the  plan  other  mills 
would  make  the  paper  and  ship 
it  to  the  first  mill’s  customers, 
for  which  it  would  be  paid  a 
certain  percentage  of  profit  un¬ 
der  the  Canadian  Commodities 
Stabilization  Fund,  while  the 
mill  which  had  the  original  con¬ 
tract  would  also  receive  compen¬ 
sation. 

Plan  Bom  in  1942 
Canada’s  newsprint  industry 
has  been  operating  under  an  al¬ 
location  system  since  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  1942,  first  administered 
by  R.  L.  Weldon,  as  newsprint 
administrator  of  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board. 

At  that  time  the  purpose  was 
stated  to  be  “.  .  .  to  meet  in  an 
orderly  and  equitable  fashion 
the  dislocations  to  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  being  subjected  by 
shortages  of  power  and  labor.” 

Approximately  one  month 
later  a  power  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  went  into  effect  which  in¬ 
volved  36  Ontario  and  Quebec 
pulp  and  paper  mills — the  ma¬ 
jority  in  Ontario  —  so  that 
needed  power  could  be  diverted 
to  war  industry. 

In  January,  1943,  newspaper 
rationing  was  instituted.  By 
1944  it  was  possible  to  increase 
production,  and  there  has  been 
^  substantial  improvement  since, 
with  1945  production  expected 
to  be  over  four  million  tons. 

Under  the  rationing  plan  Ca¬ 
nadian  publishers  have  been 
drawing  an  average  of  16,500  to 
17,250  tons  monthly  over  the 
last  few  months  while  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  U.  S.,  which  has 
many  more  newspapers  than 
Canada,  have  averaged  approxi¬ 
mately  220,000  tons  a  month. 

■ 

Nicholson  Speaks 

Ralph  Nicholson,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New  Or- 
leans  Item,  told  Chicago  adver- 
tising  executives  this  week  of 
the  need  for  “the  better  people” 
taking  an  active  interest  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics,  local,  state 
and  national.  He  cited  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Item  to  arouse 
public  interest  “among  the  good 
people”  in  order  to  shake  off  the 
influence  of  the  once-powerful 
Huey  Long  political  machine  in 
Louisiana. 


DR.  JOHN  M.  COONEY,  head  of 

the  Department  of  .Toumallsra 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
since  1913,  and  member  of  the 
school’s  faculty  since  1901,  died 
Oct.  15  at  his  home  in  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Robfht  L.  Hahdto,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Berwick  (Pa.) 
Enterprise,  died  Oct.  12  after  a 
prolonged  Illness.  He  had  served 
as  editor  of  the  nancr  since  his 
return  from  World  War  I. 

Hugh  J.  Brislin.  a  member  of 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
Wilkes  -  Barre  ( Pa. )  Times- 
Leader,  died  Oct.  12.  A  newspa¬ 
perman  for  16  years,  he  was 
local  correspondent  for  the  AP. 

Edward  Earle,  56.  sports  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Boston  Hemld 
and  nationallv-known  yachting 
authority,  died  Oct.  9  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Max  S.  Hayes.  80.  editor  of  the 
Citizen,  the  oldest  labor  naner  in 
the  U.  S..  which  he  founded  in 
1891,  died  Oct.  11  In  Cleveland 

Arthur  M.  Langsworthy.  63. 
feature  writer  for  the  Paterson 
(N.  J. )  Call  and  former  writer 
for  the  Neio  York  Herald  and 
the  New  York  Dnihi  News,  died 
Oct.  16  in  New  York. 

Adrian  M.  Farley.  57.  vice- 
president  and  account  executive 
for  the  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law  advertisine  agency.  New 
York,  died  Oct.  15. 

■ 

AnPta  Resumes 
In  East  Indies 

B.atavia,  Java.  N.E  I..  Oct.  14 — 
The  Netherlands  Indies  division 
of  Aneta  resumed  its  news  ser¬ 
vice  here  yesterday  after  a 
forced  interval  of  nearly  four 
years. 

The  agency  began  its  new  op¬ 
erations  by  issuing  a  dailv  news 
bulletin  for  the  Netherlands  In¬ 
dies. 

E.  W.  Ostreig  has  be^n  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Indies  division  and  C.  J. 
Roosdorp  editor. 


Newsprint  Mission 
Reports  to  WPB 

continued  from  page  74 
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the  United  StAtee.  They  prediet  that 
the  second  half  of  1046  should  show  a 
prodnetion  comparable  to  prewar.  Al- 
thonirh  the  annii.al  indemnity  payment 
to  Russia  is  only  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  tons,  commereial  trade  arree- 
ments  with  Russia  will  take  a  larae 
part  of  the  exportable  balance  and  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  United  State#  are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  reach  their  prewar  volume. 

Norway 

Durinr  the  Occupation  the  Germans 
foreed  the  Norwegians  to  furnish  larxe 
Quantities  of  putpwood  and  lumber, 
often  times  enttimr  low  eost  wood.  The 
Norweg-ians  furnished  low  quality  wood 
insofar  as  possible  and  made  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  preserve  their  standing  timber. 
Statistically,  their  forests  are  as  good 
as  prewar.  The  present  available  suppLv 
of  the  pulpwood  at  the  mills  is  26%  of 
normal.  They  are  importing  pulp  from 
Sweden.  By  the  Spring  of  1946  they 
expTOt  to  replace  their  stockpiles  and 
he  in  production.  Coal  is  now  coming 
regularly  from  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  quanUties  sulB- 
rtent  to  operate  the  sulphite  mills  to 
the  extent  of  the  available  wood. 


Norway  will  likely  produce  60,000 
tone  for  the  year  enilinr  July  1.  1M6. 
of  which  up  to  40.000  may  be  ex¬ 
ported.  Between  5,000  tone  and  6,700 
tons  will  go  to  Belgium.  4.000  to 
Prance.  10.000  to  Denmark,  1,600  to 
Holland,  i.OOO  to  England  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  if  produced,  is  to  be  determined. 

The  usage  quotas  now  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  Norway  will  place  newspapers 
and  magaainna  on  the  same  percentage 
of  use  basis. 

The  Norwegians  were  definitely  op¬ 
timistic  of  the  amount  of  newsprint 
they  could  produce  in  the  new  wood 
year  starting  in  June.  1046,  and  said 
the  Industry  hopes  to  be  operating  close 
to  a  normal  basis  by  that  time — June. 
1946. 

Conclusion 

In  brief,  the  Scandinavi.m  supply  sit¬ 
uation  is 

(1)  While  Finland  is  practically  out 
of  the  picture  until  June,  1846,  there¬ 
after  sne  expects  to  improve  her  pro¬ 
duction  and  there  should  be  some  ex¬ 
portable  Burplas  to  the  United  States 
after  the  Russian  Trade  Agreements 
are  met.  and 

(2)  That  Norway  will  have  an  ex¬ 
portable  Bin-plus  of  26,000  to  40,000 
tons  between  now  and  July,  1046, 
which  she  will  use  primarily  for  the 
liberateil  Allied  countries.  She  is  defi¬ 
nitely  optimistic  for  1946  and  believes 
that  the  industry  will  be  operating  on 
something  approaching  a  normal  basis 
by  June,  1946,  and 

(3)  That  Sweiien.  now  the  largest 
Scandinavian  producer  of  newsprint, 
with  a  normal  export  of  200,000  metric 
tons,  has  been  using  30%  more  for 
herself  than  prewar;  that  she  now  in 
1946  win  export  some  96,000  metric 
tons,  counting  the  80.000  metric  tons 
she  has  already  shipped  or  definitely 
allocated  for  customers,  plus  the  12,000 
to  16.000  metric  tons  she  has  agreed 
with  the  mission  to  produce  between 
now  and  January  1,  1946.  This  ex¬ 
port  will  be  to  the  Liberated  Coun¬ 
tries.  South  America,  etc.— but  not  to 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  there  la 
16.000  to  20,000  metric  tons  by  which 
the  Swedish  newspapers  will  cut  their 
use  between  now  and  July  1.  1946. 

For  additional  coal,  Sweden  will 
guarantee  to  produce  an  additional  sup¬ 
ply  of  newsprint. 

The  supplies  on  hand  and  propose 
shipments  from  Scandinavian  countries 
will  take  care  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 
Denmark  and  partly  of  Prance.  It 
should  be  more  definitely  ascertained 
from  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office  to 
what  extent  the  additional  16,000  to 
20.000  metric  tons  to  be  saved  by  the 
Swedish  newspapers  will  be  for  export 
to  the  liberated  countries,  particularly 
to  France. 

Starting  in  June.  1946.  there  is  pros¬ 
pect  of  some  Scandinavian  export  ton¬ 
nage  to  the  United  States,  which  will 
make  a  measurable  contribution  to  the 
relief  of  the  Indicated  newsprint  supply 
shortage. 

In  summation  your  Mission  believes 
that  the  following  specific  results  were 
accomplished: 

1.  The  possibility  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  newsprint  was  definitely  im¬ 
proved  through  a  better  understanding 
among  the  parties  which  should  lead  to 
a  continuance  of  the  cooperation  by 
these  predneing  countries  la  trytng  to 
meet  the  newsprint  problems  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Nations, 

2.  There  wao  a  contrlbutloa  to  the 
benefit  of  tbe  North  .American  pool 
(approximately  40,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print)  by  reducing  the  otherwise  neces¬ 
sary  shipments  la  that  amonnt  ts  the 
liberated  countries  of  Europe. 

The  members  of  the  mission  included 
J.  Hale  Steinman.  Director  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Division,  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board;  William  O.  Chandler, 
President  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  Richard  W. 
Slocum  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
and  Dr.  Gerard  Idtfocque.  Technical 
Assistant  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
The  entire  expense  of  the  mission  was 
borne  by  the  individual  members  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  part  of  the  plane  travel  fur¬ 
nished  the  Director  of  the  Printing 
and  Publishing  Dlvisfon. 

m 

To  Hickerson 

John  E.  Vcxlicka.  former  oper¬ 
ator  of  his  own  agency  in  Mi¬ 
ami.  Fla.,  has  merged  his  in¬ 
terests  with  J.  M.  Hickerson, 
Ine 
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NE  As  Touring  Reporter 
Steams  Home  with  Fleet 


WHEN  the  first  installment  of 

the  Pacific  Fleet  came  steam* 
ing  into  New  York  Harbor,  any¬ 
one  who  has 
been  following 
S  .  Burton 
Heath's  ubiqui¬ 
tous  coverage 
for  NEA  Service 
in  the  past  three 
years  might 
have  predicted 
he  would  be 
aboard  the  flag¬ 
ship  —  and  he 
was,  competent¬ 
ly  gathering 
facts  for  some  Heath 
NEA  articles 
and  uneasily  disliking  his  war 
correspondent's  uniform. 

As  a  strictly  Western  hemis¬ 
phere  reporter  during  the  war, 
he  doesn't  want  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  veteran  of  Okinawa  or 
Japan.  A  reporters’  reporter  is 
this  lean,  blond,  mustached  and 
almost  professorial  newsman, 
and  as  likeable  and  natural  as 
an  old  housecoat. 

Since  he  Joined  NEA  in  1942 
Heath  has  traveled  from  Ottawa 
to  Rio  and  as  far  west  as  Texas. 
He’s  flown  for  stories,  ridden 
trains  apd  gone  underground. 
Altogether  he's  covered  more 
ground  in  the  period  than  prob¬ 
ably  any  other  U.  S.  reporter  not 
a  war  correspondent.  So  trav¬ 
eling  in  with  the  fleet  from  Pan¬ 
ama  was  quite  a  routine  assign¬ 
ment  to  him  professionally — but 
personally  "the  best  trip  I  have 
ever  taken,  the  pleasantest  and 
most  enjoyable,  partly  because 
of  the  extreme  cordiality  and 
helpfulness  of  every  person  on 
board." 

70  Newsmen  on  Fleet 

Heath  was  one  of  70  newspa¬ 
per,  radio  and  magazine  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  who 
joined  the  fleet  at  Balboa,  Pan¬ 
ama — two  planeloads  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  one  from  Miami.  The 
men  went  aboard  the  ships  of 
their  own  choice,  accompanying 
them  back  to  their  ports.  Six¬ 
teen.  among  them  Heath,  joined 
the  EInterprise  because  it  was 
the  most  famous  of  the  wai^ips, 
the  flagship  and  one  of  the  first 
of  73  fleet  units  heading  for 
New  York  City  and  President 
Truman’s  Navy  Day  review. 

One  of  the  country’s  leading 
investigation  reporters — he  won 
his  Pulitzer  award  for  1939  for 
six  months'  digging  into  former 
Judge  Martin  Manton’s  record — 
he  rarely  uses  ’T”  in  a  story;  so 
he  told  E.  &  P.  of  the  fleet's  cov¬ 
erage  quietly,  factually  and 
without  verbal  fireworks: 

“The  Enterprise  was  carrying 
in  addition  to  her  regular  com¬ 
plement  800  hospital  cases,  100 
hospital  corpsmen  .  .  .  and  250 
officer  passengers.  Some  of  the 
flying  officers  gave  up  their  quar¬ 
ters  to  correspondents.  The  ship 
was  terrifically  crowded.  Five 
slept  in  a  cabin  designed  for 
four  ...  I  waited  four  and  a 
half  hours  on  two  occasions  to 
get  a  carton  of  cigarettes. 

“The  food  was  tops,”  he  de- 
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scribed  with  relish,  “crk  and 
bacon  every  morning  for  break¬ 
fast,  cereal,  fruit  juice  ...  al¬ 
ways  hot  cakes  ...” 

The  newspanermen  divided 
roughly  into  three  groups,  he 
said,  according  to  function:  the 
photographers,  “working  about 
12  hours  a  day,”  covered  the  life 
of  the  men  on  the  ship  from 
their  bunks  in  the  morning  to 
bunks  in  the  evening  and  such 
colorful  demonstrations  as  take¬ 
offs  from  the  flight  deck  and 
special  flights;  the  hometown  re¬ 
porters  looked  for  items  on  boys 
from  their  areas  and  the  third 
group  wrote  up  the  advance  of 
the  fleet  feature  stories  and  day- 
to-day  coverage. 

“I  guess  I  fall  into  a  fourth 
class,”  he  added.  “I’m  writing 
from  the  Canal  Zone  something 
about  the  part  the  Canal  played 
in  winning  the  war,  which  has 
been  impossible  to  tell  during 
the  war.  I’m  doing  a  feature  on 
the  past  of  the  Enterprise  .  .  . 
a  floating  department  store  fea¬ 
ture  ...  a  piece  on  the  goals  of 
the  men  who  are  being  dis¬ 
charged.” 

The  reporters  on  the  Enter¬ 
prise  went  aboard  Thursday  a 
week  ago  and  arrived  Wednes¬ 
day.  They  had  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  the  ship,  he  said,  and 
used  that  freedom  except  in  ad¬ 
miral’s  and  captain’s  quarters. 

Interviews  on  Stairs 

“Probably  eight  hours  of  the 
24  were  spent  going  up  and  down 
stairs  and  down  the. winding  cor¬ 
ridors  of  the  ship  .  .  .  but  on  the 
way  you  met  the  men  you  talked 
to  ...  It  was  as  genuine  and  un¬ 
rehearsed  as  all  that.” 

NEA  jerked  Burt  Heath  off  an 
investigation  tour  of  reconver¬ 
sion  to  make  the  trip  with  the 
fleet.  "I  prefer  to  call  it  transi¬ 
tion,”  he  declared  with  the  re¬ 
search  reporter’s  passion  for  ac¬ 
curacy.  “It  turned  out  to  be, 
though  it  wasn’t  intended  to  be, 
a  study  of  strikes  and  labor.” 

Before  this  trip  to  war  plants 
were  other  trips  extending  back 
to  May  with  no  more  than  three 
days’  break  between,  except 
during  his  vacation.  In  the 
course  of  his  three  years  for 
NEA  he  went  down  into  a  coal 
mine  at  Willow  Grove  to  “find 
out  the  justice  there  was  in  the 
miners’  claim  they  needed  an  ex¬ 
tra  ration  of  meat — by  pure  co¬ 
incidence  they  got  it  shortly 
after.” 

In  Puerto  Rico  he  studied  the 
Tugwell  administration  and  the 
general  political  and  economic 
squabble. 

In  Brazil,  Bolivia  and  Haiti 
he  investigated  the  rubber  bot¬ 
tleneck. 

In  Canada  he  checked  the  han¬ 
dling  of  civilian  problems  early 
in  the  war,  reconversion  re¬ 
cently. 

But  “I  have  a  boy,”  said  NEA’s 
man-of-all-trains  a  trifle  wist¬ 
fully,  “who’s  just  the  age  now 
that  if  I  don’t  get  home  once  in 
a  while  he  won't  know  if  he 
has  a  father  or  not.  The  girl 
can  remember.” 


DAILY  WORKOUT  IN  THE  GYMNASIUM 

While  fighters  box.  wrestlers  groan  or  ballet  dancers  entrechat  the 
staff  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Journal  puts  out  a  paper  in  a  gym.  The 
Journal  has  been  issued  during  the  suspension  of  the  Quincy  Patriot 
Ledger,  tied  up  since  Sept.  26  by  the  ITU  Lows  dispute.  Guild  mem. 
bers  in  the  circulation  department  refused  to  handle  photoengrored 
editions  and  guildsmen  in  the  editorial  rooms  refused  to  cross  picket 
lines.  The  editor  of  the  Journal  is  Carl  Scrivener,  at  left  end  of  table. 
He  has  announced  the  paper  will  cease  publication  when  Patriet 
Ledger  resumes. 


Armistead  Promoted  in  Nashville 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  18 — 
James  H.  Armistead,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corporation, 
here,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  organization 
to  succeed  J.  Thomas  Griscom, 
who  resigned  this  week. 

Griscom  resigned  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director  to 
become  executive  vicepresident 
and  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Texas  farm  and 
ranch  publishing  company  and 
southern  agriculturist.  The  Texas 
company  publishes  Hollands 
magazine. 

Maxey  Hewitt,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  NPC  since 
its  organization  in  1937,  has  been 
made  retail  advertising  manager 
to  succeed  Armistead.  George  B. 
Morgan,  in  the  company’s  retail 
advertising  department  since  its 
organization,  succeeds  Hewitt. 

The  Newspaper  Printing  Cor¬ 
poration  is  business  agent  for 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
Banner. 

Griscom  held  executive  posi¬ 
tions  both  with  the  Banner  and 
Tennessean  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  before  organization  of 
NPC. 

Armistead.  son  of  George  H. 
Armistead,  Sr.,  editor  of  the 
Banner,  joined  the  Banner  ad¬ 
vertising  department  in  1928. 
He  was  promoted  to  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  when  NPC 
was  formed  in  1937  he  became 
retail  advertising  manager. 

Hewitt  worked  in  the  Banner 
advertising  department  and  on 
the  Atlanta  Georgian  American, 
later  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Tennessean  retail  and  general 
advertising  staff.  He  was  made 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Tennessean  in  1934  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of 
NPC  at  the  time  it  was  formed. 


Morgan  became  connected 
with  the  Tennessean  in  1917  and 
was  made  classified  advertisinf 
manager  in  1921.  In  1934  he 
was  transferred  to  the  retail 
advertising  department  continu¬ 
ing  in  this  department  when 
NPC  was  organized. 


Booth's  Son  Home 

Capt.  Robert  W.  Booth,  son  of 
George  F.  Booth,  publisher  of 
the  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Evening  Gazette, 
and  Mrs.  Booth,  has  returned 
home  after  three  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Army  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area.  He  expects  a  dis¬ 
charge  soon.  Capt.  Booth  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  as  a  private  in 
1940,  and  received  his  commis¬ 
sion  in  July,  1942,  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.  J,  Before  entering 
service  he  was  assistant  manager 
of  the  newspaper-owned  WTAG. 


Australia 
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SM  Wag  lit  St..  Now  York  S.  M.  T. 
Talaphoao  ACadamy  Z'MM 
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Classified  Men 
Back  ANCAM 
Proposals 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  15 — ^Unan- 
ioKMU  endorsement  of  the  As- 
jociation  of  Newspaper  Classi- 
fled  Advertising  Managers  de- 
ydopment  program  was  en  route 
to  ANCAM  officials  following 
(ooelusion  Oct.  10  of  the  Pacific 
Oassifled  Advertising  Managers 
Association  conference  here. 

Joseph  J.  Immel,  San  Fran- 
Hseo  News,  was  authorized  to 
forward  the  endorsement  on  the 
motion  of  Clarence  Diffendorfer, 
Stockton  (Cal.)  Record. 

The  consideration  of  rates  was 
highlighted  by  the  suggestion  of 
CHarence  R.  Lindner,  publisher. 
Son  Francisco  Examiner,  that 
classified  managers  should  con¬ 
sider  at  least  a  25%  increase. 

Round  table  discussions  on 
rates  were  marked  by  the  plea 
of  M.  J.  A.  McDonald,  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune,  that  classifi^ 
should  strive  to  obtain  40%  of 
the  newspaper’s  advertising  rev¬ 
enue. 

“If  we  got  a  higher  rate  and  if 
our  revenue  represented  40%  of 
the  newspaper’s  revenue  we 
would  be  the  fair-haired  boys,” 
Mr.  McDonald  said.  ‘‘Formerly 
we  got  30%,  now  it  is  around 
20%  on  a  national  basis,  be¬ 
cause  of  newsprint  restrictions. 

“Just  to  show  what  can  be 
done  from  a  volume  standpoint, 
the  Tribune’s  classified  was  48% 
of  the  total  advertising  volume  in 
August  and  43%  in  September. 
We  can  gain  the  publisher’s  at¬ 
tention  if  we  get  the  rates  up, 
provided  they  are  not  put  so 
high  the  public  cannot  afford  to 
use  classified.” 

Miss  Lois  Davis,  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  Independent,  said  that 
her  paper’s  $2.10  an  Inch  rate 
for  classified  compares  with  $1 
to  $1.25  for  display  and  that 
classified  revenues  have  gone 
from  $6,000  in  1938  to  $400,000  in 
1^  and  will  approximate  $500,- 
000  this  year. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
will  bring  out  a  new  classified 
rate  card  next  month,  H.  N. 
Austensen,  classified  manager, 
said. 

■ 

Prepared  Victory  Loon 
Ads  Offered  by  Metro 

Mats,  advertising  patterns,  il¬ 
lustrations  and  official  spots  for 
use  in  promoting  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  Victory  Loan  are  being  of¬ 
fered  to  Metro  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice  subscribers  in  a  four-page 
supplement  in  the  November 
issue. 

Featured  in  the  supplement 
are  drop-ins  for  14  different  re¬ 
tail  classifications.  These  were 
designed,  Metro  reports,  around 
the  official  Victory  Loan  emb¬ 
lem,  in  consultation  with  the 
Retail  Section  of  the  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Division  to  implement  a 
special  plan  aimed  at  helping 
newspapers  organize  their  so¬ 
licitation  of  advertising  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  loan  by  trades,  and 
to  help  stores  identify  thenl- 
selves  by  trades  as  supporting 
the  Victory  Loan. 


Labor's  Request 

To  the  Editor:  On  Oct.  19 
the  General  Motors  Department 
of  the  UAW-CIO  begins  an  in¬ 
teresting  experiment  that  will 
determine  whether  the  Amer¬ 
ican  free  press  and  radio  will 
give  as  much  attention  to  a 
peaceful  effort  at  reasonable 
wage  negotiations  as  it  has  in 
the  past  to  strikes  resulting 
from  employer’  refusal  to  ne¬ 
gotiate. 

On  that  date  we  begin  the 
presentation  of  our  case  in  sup¬ 
port  of  our  demand  that  GM 
hourly  wage  rates  be  increased 
30%  without  raising  prices  in 
order  to  maintain  take  -  home 
pay.  We  insist  and  hope  that 
these  negotiations  will  be  public. 

In  any  event,  we  will  lay  these 
facts  and  arguments  before  the 
public  as  presented  daily  to 
General  Motors  beginning  Oct. 
19.  Press  and  radio  are  being 
advised  of  our  determination  to 
conduct  these  negotiations  in 
the  public  interest  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  our  members. 

We  know  General  Motors 
heavy  advertising  volume  but 
we  propose  to  make  this  test  of 
the  methods  so  eloquently  ad¬ 
vocated  by  editors,  columnists 
and  public  officials.  We  want 
to  find  out  if  the  facts  about 
General  Motors  ability  to  pay 
30%  higher  houriy  wages  are 
really  news  in  the  judgment  of 
the  American  press  and  radio. 
We  want  a  just  peace  in  the 
auto  industry  and  no  foolish¬ 
ness.  Will  you  help? 

WALTER  P.  REUTHER. 

Vicepresident-Director. 

GM  Dept.  UAW-CIO. 

Detroit.  Mich. 

Newsmen's  Pay 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  sympathetically 
Mr.  Blosser’s  letter  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  (p.  6*7). 

Yesterday  I  heard  two  men 
talking,  both  former  newspaper 
men.  Both  had  left  the  profes¬ 
sion  because  of  inadequate  pay. 
Both  were  working  as  public 
relations  men  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Both  said  they  were  getting 
no  less  than  five  to  six  times  as 
much  as  they  were  earning  on 
their  respective  papers.  And 
both  said  that  they  would  prefer 
to  go  back  to  newspapering  at 
considerably  less  than  they  now 
are  earning — but  that  the  aver¬ 
age  scale  was  unthinkable. 

Doesn’t  Mr.  Blosser’s  com¬ 
plaint,  a  justifiable  one  of  inac¬ 
curacy  and  the  like,  get  back  to 
the  fact  that  newspapers  just 
don’t  pay  enough  to  keep  good 
men? 

I  don’t  mean  that  there  aren’t 
plenty  of  good  men  on  news¬ 
papers.  But  the  reportorial  staffs 
for  the  most  part  are  made  up 
of  youngsters  who  soon  become 
disgusted  with  the  pay  and 
move  on. 

I  know  all  the  arguments — 
and  you  cannot  evade  the  fact 
that  the  average  reporter,  re¬ 
gardless  of  experience,  doesn’t 
get  much  more  than  a  good 


stenographer.  Plenty  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  earning  $M  to  $75  a 
week  today. 

Why  not  set  the  standards 
higher,  why  not  have  smaller 
staffs  if  necessary,  why  not  then 
pay  a  man  or  a  woman  as 
though  a  job  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  really  meant  some¬ 
thing  and  was  not  just  a 
stepping  stone  to  something 
else? 

Newspapers  are  going  to  have 
tougher  competition  all  the  time 
from  radio. 

There’s  only  one  way  to  beat 
competition  and  that’s  by  pro¬ 
ducing  better,  more  accurate 
newspapers. 

You  can’t  do  that  without 
good  men. 

I’m  not  a  guild  man,  never 
have  been.  This  question  goes 
far  beyond  whether  a  publisher 
pays  five  or  ten  or  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  more  or  less.  It 
means  a  whole  new  attitude 
toward  newspaper  work. 

Foster  McBain, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Credit  Where  Due 

To  the  Editor: 

In  your  Aug.  4th  issue  you 
carried  a  story  and  pictorial  lay¬ 
out  on  the  Army’s  first  school  of 
practical  journalism  in  Germany. 
There  are  two  corrections. 

The  statement  “T/Sgt.  Howard 
W.  Greenwood  worked  with  Ros- 
kelly  in  setting  up  the  school, 
etc.,”  in  fact,  should  be  re¬ 
versed. 

Sgt.  Greenwood,  who  is  a 
M/Sgt.  incidentally,  asked  for 
and  was  granted  permission  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Geo.  M.  Badger  to 
start  a  school  to  keep  the  men 
busy  and  a  newspaper.  Gen. 
Badger  gave  him  permission  to 
go  out  and  pick  from  the  groups, 
batteries  and  battalions  the  men 
he  wanted  and  had  them  moved 
to  Heidleberg. 

My  husband  felt  that  he  was 
very  fortunate  to  find  men  like 
Roskelly  and  Yasi,  but  the  idea 
originated  with  him  and  with 
Gen.  Badger’s  permission  he  was 
able  to  carry  the  idea  out  and 
make  a  success  of  it. 

I  just  like  to  see  credit  given 
where  it  is  due. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Greenwood. 

1604  Hamilton  St., 

Houston  3,  Tex. 

Help  Wanted 

To  the  Editor: 

We  had  a  small  fire,  due  to  a 
leak  in  a  steam  main  outside  the 
building,  which  caused  water 
damage  to  our  bound  vol¬ 
umes. 

Do  you  know  of  any  newspa¬ 
per  that  has  had  experience  with 
fire  or  water  damage  to  their 
bound  volumes?  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  in  touch  with 
someone  who  has  had  experience 
in  drying  out  and  reclaiming 
these  volumes  after  they  have 
been  damaged  by  water. 

Agnes  Henebry, 
Librarian. 

Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
and  Review. 
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Qqsaified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTfO 
(Cath  wMi  Order) 

I  tima — .50  par  Kaa 
4  timaa— .40  par  llaa  par  iasartlaa 

HELP  WANTED  aad 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  f  laaa — .90  par  Raa 

2  timaa — 50  par  lina  par  iatartiaa 
4  timaa — 70  par  Kaa  par  inaartlaa 
Count  5  words,  aaa  Kaa. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


Waatad 


OOVEBNMENT  STATEMENTS 
WANTED 

Of  all  newspapers  as  of 
October  1st  1945.  Please  mail  at  once. 
Librarian,  Kditor  &  Publisher, 
1700  Times  Tower  Uuilding 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Nawapapar  Brokara 


DAPABEB  HANDUNO,  baying.  aaU- 
inf,  inargers.  dailies  or  waakliaa.  toy- 
whara  in  U.  A  No  laaaM  « 

L.an  Feiflinar  Afaaey,  Naahrilla,  Miah 
UAT  BBOTHBBS,  BinfhaiaMa.  N.  T. 
Blatabliskad  IBld.  Nawspapara  boafht 

and  sold  withoot  pablieity. _ _ 

Jf  TTrR  “Oolden  Knle”  ia  our  yard- 
.tick.  Arthur  W.  Sty  pea.  625  Market 
3t..  San  Franeiaco  5,  Oalif. _ _ 

fublishiho  fbofkkties 

L.  Parker  Ukely  A  Oo. 

260  Park  Are.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
iy;^|ey»¥Ti'a.i««PTaT.  information  on  dally 
newspaper  properties.  W.  H.  OlOTer 

Do.,  Ventura.  Oalif. _ 

A  ir  WE  AB£  NOT  as  much  interested 
n  eales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
4tTn«i.  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


_ Hewapap»ra  f**  Sala _ 

WEEKLY  OBOSSINa  over  $10,060 
for  sale  to  settle  estate.  Independent 
Republican.  Write  Harvey  Byrer,  The 
Pilot  Co.,  Bourbon,  Indians. 


niT*-n-cal  Tiiif - "  Far  S«la 

64  PAGE  GOSS  OCTUPIS 
4  units — double  folder — 23  0/16  «t- 
off  AO  Motor,  complete  stereo.  Will 

do  color.  _ 

32  PAGE  GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
4  deeks— single  width — 23  9/16  cut-off. 
24  PAGE  HOE 

22%'  cut-off — AO — eomplete  stereo. 
BEN  8HULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Mocluuiieal  Eqdlfwt  Wuntod 

WANTED  TO  BUT  Tubular  or  Rotary 
fteaa  that  will  print  8,  10.  13,  14,  16 
pages.  Press  to  have  capaei»  of  not 
over  82  pages.  Box  2343,  Editor  * 

Publlaher.  _ _ 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  singlo  width  ( two  pages 

wide),  13%  insh  printing  diaaaoUr — 
21%  inch  cut-oN  or  dock  for  aoiae. 
Give  full  detalta  aad  prices.  Box 

1043.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS — 8-pago  stand 
ard  size,  comic  four  colors.  Box  2579, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

38-40  PAGE  ROTARTi  stereotype, 
make-up,  3  Linotypes,  Ludlow,  Elrod, 
Miscellaneous.  Box  2581,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

flaaslfled  .tda  foot.  Next  Page 
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MS.  PTTSUSHSS 

kebe  is  a  beadt  bcade 

ADVKBTlSINa  STATE 
Ad»ertilin*  Maasger  and  tw*  »•- 
diuat*  chaage.  All  Oolkge 

^aatai,  non  drinkers  with  nnexcallad 
CsMIion  record  at  low  coat.  Mem- 
CPSaEA.  Beat  references  inelndittg 
Maaant  amployer.  Seeking  larger 

greater  opportunitlas.  Salary 
1(4  percentage  baaia.  Consider  run 
4s*B  newspaper  it  attractive  offer. 
iwiiiM  over  20,000  cirsulation  only 
(Saiidared.  Box  2515,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

Inker. _ 

iBVEETlSING — We  know  of  an  nn- 
■ntllk  experienced  Advertising  ntan 
«ko  would  make  some  Metropolitan 
4iily  p.|hii«hAr  an  excellent  Business, 
Akfertising  or  National  Advertising 
gsaager.  This  man  has  an  extensive 
ksowledge  of  every  phase  of  Newspa¬ 
per  work  from  actoaf  experience.  Has 
(Mst  several  years  as  publisher's  rep- 
rsMiitative.  Box  2616,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisker.  _ _ 

gJHrBBTlSUIO  MAMACffiB  —  Seeks 
pssition  with  progressive  publisher 

wants  a  man  with  ability  and 
Irive,  with  post-war  conservative  plan ; 
iO  years  successful  experience  on  lead- 
iaf  dailies.  Proven  record,  knows 
bscsl.  National,  Classified  and  promo- 
tisB  thoroughly.  Indefatigable  worker; 
narried.  Hear  my  complete  story. 
Bex  8596,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

gADTBBTZaiNO  MAN  —  Honorably 
discharged;  married;  25;  college;  ao- 
kir;  reliable;  personable;  2  years  ex¬ 
perience,  sales,  copy,  layout  as  assist- 
ut  Adv.  Manager,  prior  to  entering 
nrvice.  Box  2441.  Ealtor  A  Pnbllsher. 

BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE,  35.  desires 
pssition  West  Coast.  25  years  exp. 
Clsssified,  Display,  National.  Circnla- 
tioa  and  Business  office.  Need  $75 
week.  Box  2368.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIASSnrED  MANAOEB.  A  builder, 
vko  knows  how.  No  theories ;  good 
record.  Box  2415,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnatiaiis-— Cirenhtion _ 

CnOULATlON  MANAOEB — 20  years 
experience  in  Conneil  Capacity  for  re- 
ergaaisation  of  both  Cirenlation  and 
Euhiest  departmenta,  dosirei  ona 
■ere  hard  job  with  permanent  pos- 
lihllity,  qualified  ai  Manager  or  Dt- 
reeter.  Any  aiie  aewtpsper;  smaller 
Ptkliihera  or  Bntineat  Managers  taka 
advantage  of  real  aaaistant  now  avail- 
skis.  I  prefer  West  Coast,  will  con- 
lidtr  other  loestions.  either  sslsry  or 
eesimlulon.  Box  2408.  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Hsker. _ , 

OHIOAOO  OIBOUTATION  SCAN 

dtsirea  to  locate  in  Sonthweat  or  Wost 
isr  family’s  health.  Age  88.  18 

Dtrs’  exeperienee  newapapars,  maga- 
liaaa.  Boy,  dealer,  m^l  promotion. 
I  years  college.  Hard  worker.  Now 
eivloyed.  Box  2416,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
IMier. 

OIBOULATION  MANAOEB,  now  em- 
doyed,  wishes  change.  West  or  West 
Cbsst  preferred.  Honest,  sober,  host 
sf  references,  years  of  sacceasflil  ex- 
Hrisnee.  Want  permanent  connection, 
livs  paper  with  po.isibilities.  Box 
2609,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Silgstiois— Ad»imttmlies — Exoegtivo 

TOUNO  MAN  with  five  yeara’  expori- 
cBce  on  large  Metropolitan  daily  de- 
•Irea  supervisory  position  with  Ifews- 
piper,  magaxine  or  Advertising  agency. 
Especially  familiar  with  Advertising 
production  problems  and  all  rasobMiJeal 
ikases  of  newspaper  prodnetion.  Ool- 
ege  graduate.  .775  minimum.  Box 
8820,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 

MTBLISHEBS’  BEPBESBNTATIVE 
80  years'  experience  in  representation 
of  magaxines  and  newspaper  in  S.E. 
I^ited  States  and  Latin  America. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  territory  and 
southern  husineos  conditions;  well 
known  by  space  buyers  and  executives, 
^establishing  business  with  an  asso- 
tiate  after  war  time  employment  by 
U.  S.  Government  on  war  work. 
i^Hces  planned  for  Atlanta  and  Miami, 
flylvan  Q.  Cox.  1209  La  Mancha  Ave., 
Coral  Gables  34,  Pla. 


SkaslioBt  WsAkii — AdaiiisIraliTs 


TO  A  OAUrOBNIA  PUBUBHEB 

WHO  CAN  ATTOBD  TO 

WAIT  TOB  THE  BIGHT  MAN: 

Native  Californian,  Gentile,  28,  ad¬ 
vertising  graduate  University  of 
Missonri.  Pre-war  experience; 
letterpreaa;  publicity;  co-publisher 
small  weekly;  editing,  sales,  lay¬ 
outs,  copy,  promotion,  makeup, 
large  bueiness-paper  houie. 

Inducted  as  private,  summer  '42, 
now  overseas,  will  be  dicharged 
as  major,  probably  early  '46. 
Prewar  experience  has  been  sea¬ 
soned  by  last  2  years  in  adminis¬ 
trative  and  executive  assignments 
of  responsibility. 

Has  good  job  to  return  to,  hut  in¬ 
terested  in  proposition  from  re¬ 
sponsible  publisher  who  can  offer 
eventual  proprietary  interest  in 
exchange  for  youth,  initiative,  in- 
terlligence,  experience.  Reply  to 
520  E.  Windsor  Rd.,  Glendale  5, 
Calif. 


POSITION  as  Business  Manager  medi¬ 
um-sized  Southern  daily.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Convincing  record.  Higheat 
references.  Box  2589,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ SiMutioM  Wm8uJ  Art _ 

POLITICAL  CARTOONIST 
Wants  newspaper  connection.  All 
phases  of  cartooning.  Photo,  retouch¬ 
ing,  lettering,  etc.  experience.  Refer¬ 
ences.  will  go  anywhere.  Fred  John¬ 
son,  14513  32  North  East,  Seattle  55, 
Washington. 

Situations  Waxted — EJitoriul 

EDITOR,  Reporter,  Feature  and  Pnb- 
licity  Writer.  Young  man  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  newspaper,  with  experience 
including  New  York  City  editorship, 
desires  position  more  permanent  and 
with  greater  opportunities.  Single, 
reliable,  sober.  What  have  you  to 
offer?  A.  G.  Patterson,  423  Ninth 
Avenue  East,  Duluth  5,  Minnesota. 
EDITOR — City,  Telegraph,  Make-up; 
17  years'  experience  large,  small  dai¬ 
lies.  Now  employed  copyreader  large 
Metropolitan  daily.  Family  man. 
Available  short  notice.  Anywhere. 

Box  2602,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  39,  seeks  Eaat-Midweat  spot; 
5  years  M.E.  live  Illinois  daily;  2  Vi 
years  OWI  Overseas  branch,  impor¬ 
tant  writing-desk  jobs.  Good  com- 
mnnity  worker.  Box  2622,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

XDITOBS — Here’s  a  man  27,  single; 
A.B.  degree,  two  yeare  reportorisl  ex¬ 
perience  with  Congress,  one  year  with 
newspaper:  two  years  Government  in¬ 
formation,  who  wants  crack  at  all  desk 
jobs  to  find  his  place.  Box  2574,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 

OftPVMAWM"  with  major  Eastern 
daily  past  three  yeare.  27;  single. 
Distance  no  bar.  Box  2603,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

OOLLEOE  QBADUATE,  tv^  years' 
newspaper  reporting  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  year  on  San  Praoeisco  Chronicle, 
wants  reporting  or  copy-reading  Job  on 
New  York  newspaper  or  magaiine. 
Box  2573,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

FOBMBB  BCBTBOPOIJtaN  political 
writer  now  managing  editor  60,000 
cirenlation  daily  want*  oxeentiTS  job 
larger  afternoon  daily;  Sooth  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  2440,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EX-OWI  MAOAEINB  WBITEB 
Young  woman  with  diversified  newi 
and  features  experience.  Box  2608, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENOiro  woman  writer.  News¬ 
paper.  Public  Relations,  College  back¬ 
ground.  $70.  New  York  preferred. 
Bov  2584.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  88.  experi¬ 
enced  copyreader,  reporter,  wants  job 
on  city  staff  or  desk.  References. 

Box  2599,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWS  DESK  MAN  experienced  wants 
spot  in  Rocky  Mountain  ares.  Now 
employed.  Good  habits.  References. 
Box  3365,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


abliow 

cITY  IsdItCu  or^  hi.  E.-Telai»aph 

Editor  for  strong,  hard-hitting,  com¬ 
munity-respected  p.m.  daily,  city 
15,000-40,000.  Permanent,  Midwest  or 
West.  Pnblisher:  If  you  judge  men  by 
merit,  demand  loyal,  fully-competent, 
public-minded  employe  who  can  step 
right  into  the  job,  I'm  available.  Pro¬ 
motion,  localizing  applicable  national 
stories,  photos  of  key  interest.  Can 
organise  photo  department.  Now  per¬ 
manent  .  night  copy  dtsk,  large  Mid¬ 
west  daily  (3  yra.).  Ex-tele.  ed. 

•  (AP,  U.P.),  C.  E. -reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher.  All  experience  scheduled  with 
this  job  goal  in  mind.  A-1  references. 
College  graduate,  29,.  married,  2  chil¬ 
dren.  $60  minimum.  (No  reporting.) 
Start  Nov  15.  Box  2577,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

NEWS  AND  FEATDBB  WRITER  ex¬ 
perienced.  Foreign  experience  with 
special  knowledge  of  Latin  America. 
Trained  in  Aviation  promotion;  seeks 
connection  with  Airline  or  Aircraft 
company  or  publication  intercated  in 
developing  Latin  America-United  States 
relations.  Reads  and  i^eaks  Spanish. 
French,  Portuguese.  ‘Top  references. 

Box  2600,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — news,  sports,  rewrite — 
on  small-city  paper.  22,  good  health, 
college  graduate,  A.B.  English;  3 
years'  experience  with  college  publica¬ 
tions;  Sports  editor  yearbook;  Editor 
paper,  circulation  1500;  unusnal,  va¬ 
ried  job  background ;  can  type,  read 
proof ;  some  knowledge  make-up.  Fred 
Selby,  Jr.,  132  Owen  Ave.,  Lanadowne, 
Pa. 

ir  REPORTER — Discharged  Air  Corps 
officer,  27,  Metropolitan  experience: 
University  and  Journalism  gradnate, 
wants  job  anywhere  on  city,  daily, 
afternoon  or  morning  paper.  Box 

2610,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  General,  specialty  Spurts, 
re-write.  Graduate  B.J. — N.D.U.  Over 
7  years'  experience.  Sober,  indnstri- 
ous.  Good  references.  Box  2558,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORT'ER  —  Young  woman,  three 
years'  experience  general,  police,  fea¬ 
tures;  Eastern  area  preferred.  Box 
2604,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
SECRETABT  —  Unusually  qualified, 
research,  editorial,  proof  reading,  cor¬ 
respondence,  seeks  permanent  part  time 
work.  $1.50  hour.  Box  8.  G.  14'7 

Fourth  Ave,,  New  York  3,  N,  Y. _ 

-A  SPORTS  WBITEB,  29,  experienced, 
seeks  Sports  Editor  slot  with  medlnm- 
sised  newspaper  desiring  to  revive, 
promote  peace-time  sports  in  live  com¬ 
munity.  Will  consider  publicity,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  or  indnstrial  athletic  pro¬ 
gram  management.  Recently  Array 
Oombat  Oorrespnndent.  Public  Rels- 
tionu  writer.  Excellent  refereneea. 
Will  travel  anywhere.  Bex  2484,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 

A  SPORTS  DHPARTBONT  or  town 
dully  deek  wanted  by  Veteran.  Five 
yeare  Sports,  general  newe  and  photo 
experience  with  eompetitlvo  Mldweet 
daily.  Chief  personnel  clerk  and  offieer 
in  Array.  Box  2560,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher;^ _ 

SPORTS  WRITER — Now  employed  by 
Wire  service  desires  Sports  editor  slot, 
medium  sised  daily.  Discharged  Oom¬ 
bat  correspondent.  Public  Relations 
officer.  Univeralty  gradnate,  30  years, 
married.  Box  2591,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  SPORTS  writer,  young,  experienced, 
honorably  discharged.  University  grad¬ 
uate,  wants  position  on  daily  in  city 
around  100,000.  Also  qualified  for 
general  assignments.  Box  2612,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

TECHNICAL  WRITER  understands 
machines,  science  subjects.  Likes  writ¬ 
ing  about  them.  Newspaperman  7 
years.  College;  Vetersn,  34,  editor. 
Box  2606.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

TOP  DESKMAN,  reporter  seeks  per¬ 
manent  connection.  Young,  versatile. 
hi-Iingnal.  excellent  references.  Prefer 
West.  Anderson,  458  Oastro,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. _ 

TWENTY  YEARS'  experience  report¬ 
ing,  state,  farm,  telegraph,  city  editor, 
column  writing;  seeks  Midwest  job, 
preferably  telegraph  makeup  editor, 
feature  writing,  managing  editor  small 
daily.  College  graduate,  family  man. 
home  owner.  Box  2619,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sii^tiot  WMiii  Umrnd 

A~EOTAHTHY  OANTAiN.  aa»  ». 
want!  permanent  job  as  sporta  writer 
or  editor  preferably  in  middle  weat. 
Jaaraalism  graduate.  Pra-army  ex¬ 
perience  confined  to  college  daily  aa 
reporter,  sporta  editor,  and  columnist. 
KaferencM  from  laat  employsr  i«lud» 
Silver  Star,  Bronze  SUr,  Purple  Heart 
with  cluater.  Can  orgaulie  own  work 
and  take  complete  charge 
department  if  deaired.  Box  2627,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 

A  NOW 

Juit  released  Lientenant  Commander 
2V4  yeara  Metropolitan,  ra-wriw,  ra- 
porting  experience.  l-Vb  yeara  Pa«^ 
Public  Relation!.  Ago  29.  Married, 
two  children.  Liberal  Arte  degree  plua 
2  yeati  Postgraduate  study.  Location 
immaterial.  Vigorous,  adaptable.  SMka 
writing,  editing,  reporting  job.  Box 

2566,  Editor  A  Pnbliahcr. _ 

NO,  NOT  YET— BUT  SOONI 
Sweating  ’  out  discharge  from  Army, 
'Two  yeara  overaees.  Draftee  to  Oap- 
tain.  Reporter,  featare,  photo  man. 
Experienced  journalism  grad,  ‘29,  mar¬ 
ried.  Small  daily,  progresaive  weekly- 
preferred.  Box  2601,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher;^ _ _ 

A  I’U*  WORK  with  a  man  with  vision 
and  ability.  Honorably  discharged 
Veteran.  .Service  experience.  Military 
Intelligence  and  Public  Relation#, 
Civilian — Feature  writing.  Strip  con¬ 
tinuity,  verse,  trained  in  research. 
Minimum  $75  weekly.  Write  Box 

2572,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher, _ 

A  JAPANESE  Speaking  Veteran  to 
be,  7  years,  publicity,  news  experience, 
31,  wants  Far  Eastern  poet.  Consider 
newi  or  publicity  connection.  Box 

2580,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. _ _ 

help.  Tight  job  sitnation  hurts. 
Girl  Friday.  Writer,  reporter,  N.  Y. 
preferred.  Box  2624,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 

Sitnatieae  WaalcJ — MecAanicai 

NEWSPAPER  Press  Room  laperin- 
tendent  or  Mechanical  luperintendent ; 
neWapaper  executive  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Beckground  of  practical  and 
buiiaeas  ability.  Box  2523,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

ASSISTANT  Mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  7  years  with  large  Metropolitaa 
daily,  desires  assistant  bnsiness  man¬ 
ager.  Excellent  background,  age  38. 
Box  2585,  Editor  A  Publlaher. _ 

OOMPOSINO  BOOM  anpt. — Smooth, 
aggressive,  economical.  Laat  jab  A 
years.  $100.  Box  2489,  Editor  A 
Publlaher. 

MBOHANIOAL  SUPT.  —  Corapoiiag 
Room  Sapt,  seseoaed  all  dopsrtraenta. 
$125.  Box  2490,  Editor  A  Publiihor. 

FRODUOnON  MANAOKR— Moehani- 
cal  and  businese  experieaea.  all  pkaaos. 
$150.  Box  3491,  Editor  A  Publlskor. 


Sk—liDda  WantnJ  Pfcointrffcw 

A  VETERAN,  25  YEARS  OLD.  Nine 
years  preaa  photographer.  Five  on 
100,000  circulation  newspaper  and 
four  in  charge  of  publie  relations  pho¬ 
tographic  department.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  reporting,  cntliniag,  picture  edit¬ 
ing.  Desire  permanent  connection  with 
newspaper,  magnsine,  public  relations, 
or  advertising  agency.  Avallabla  mid¬ 
dle  November.  Excrilent  recommen¬ 
dations.  Will  acknowledge  all  queries. 
Box  2564,  Editor  A  Publiaker. 

Sil—liana  fnfcit  Rilalinne 

A  AFTBE  IS  TEARS  covering  top 
assignments  for  huge  morning  dnily. 
including  several  years  aa  top  sporta 
and  feature  columnist,  now  want  solid 

Snblic  relations  connection.  Out  of 
'avy  soon.  CoIIego  grad.,  36.  family. 
Sala^  $7,500.  Bon  3526,  Uitor  A 

Pnbliaher. _ 

JAPANESE  Iragnist,  28,  AP  sporta 
before  indnetion.  College  Jonrnalism 
gradnate  seeks  writing  spot  in  Orient. 
'Top  references.  Discharge  in  offing. 
Steep  background  in  Oriental  study. 

Box  2569,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

SCIENCE  WRITER— Graduate  engi¬ 
neer,  19  years  publicity  and  newspa¬ 
pers,  interpret  science  for  laymen. 
Box  2587,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


one  more  degree  of  relaxation,  to  keep  them  going.  Such  i 
It  will  be  a  hard  thing  to  do,  medium  lacking  financial  iada 
but  is  a  feasible  way  of  avoid*  pendence  cannot  be  trusted 
ing  the  threatened  chaotic  news*  a  "free  press”  guarantee.  i 
print  situation  and  the  govern-  Government  licensing  is  im 
ment  control  that  might  result  other  powerful  reason.  J 
therefrom.  Our  free  press  has  been  ]| 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _  _ _  •  •  •  years  building  up  its  ethit| 

Dally  Press  Association,  as  would  result  from  the  last  price  ON  THE  FM  topic.  Inlanders  codes,  and  realizing  the  inipjb 

usual,  came  through  ^Is  week  increase  early  this  year  and  they  heard  three  leaders  in  the  field  tance  of  its  responsibility  to  S 
with  a  program  alive  with  in*  were  in  favor  of  the  rise  b^  — Major  Edwin  Armstrong,  public.  Radio  has  no  such  bafi 
teresting  speakers  and  contro*  cause  of  that.  founder  of  FM;  C.  M.  Jansky,  ground. 

versial  discussions.  Inland’s  rec-  But  they  were  fooled — we  Jr.,  radio  engineer,  and  J.  E.  The  arguments  for  “fM 

ord  of  good  meetings,  among  didn’t  get  any  appreciable  in*  Brown,  Zenith  engineer.  radio”  will  have  to  be  betiy 

the  best  held  anywhere  by  crease.  Jansky  wants  "freed  radio”  t**®"  Jansky’s, 

news^per  ao^ations,  has  been  Now  publishers  should  start  wireless  similar  to  a  free  press  ■ 

^  thinking  about  what  the  elimin*  on  which  owners  can  express  Caot.  Mrmn 

^r^ivriy  new  secretary.  Bill  ation  of  the  10%  exchange  dlf*  their  own  opinions  the  same  as  “  .  _ 

cannew.  ferential  between  Canada  and  editors  do.  He  believes  FM  is  DirOCtOr  Ol  i 

newsprint  Md  FM  struck  us  the  U.  S.  is  going  to  do  to  price,  the  only  way  to  get  it  b^ause  The  Intertype  < 
as  drawing  the  most  attention  At  the  present  time,  Canadian  of  the  numerous  stations  it  per*  week  announced 

^  den  T.  Mann.,  Ji 

on  ooo  nn  ~  charge  of  do¬ 

mestic  sales,  has 
been  elected  a 
member  of  the 
Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors. 

Captain  Mann, 

...  .  ..  whose  offices  are 

spent  17  years  of  intensified  labor  counting  every  verse,  every  intertype 

word  and  every  letter  of  the  old  and  new  testaments  as  a  labor  of  headquarters  in 
love.  Brooklyn,  joined 

Here  are  some  revelations  made  during  the  study: 

The  Bible  contains  3,566,480  letters;  773,693  words;  31,102  g”  ^  the  mresi- 
verses;  1,189  chapters  and  66  books.  dent  He  was 

The  longest  chapter  is  the  119th  Psalm;  the  shortest  and  middle  promoted  to  the 
chapter  the  117th  Psalm.  The  middle  verse  is  the  8th  of  the  118th  office  of  vicepresident  in  IMI. 
Psalm.  “ 

The  longest  name  is  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Blanchard  Chosen 

The  word  “and”  occurs  46,277  times.  The  87th  chapter  of  Isaiah  «  'Friitors*  SocietV 
and  the  19th  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  are  alike.  ^  Y  Q^t  !}> 

The  longest  verse  is  the  9th  of  the  8th  chapter  of  Esther;  the  ^  R^^lanchard,  news  and  e* 
shortest  verse  is  the  35th  of  the  11th  chapter  of  John.  torial  director  of  the  Ganmtt 

In  the  1st  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Ezra  is  the  alphabet.  The  Newspapers,  Rochester,  w» 
finest  piece  of  reading  is  the  26th  chapter  of  Acts.  elected  pr^ident  succeedg 

The  name  of  God  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Esther.  It  StoV-(^^tt/  at  the  an- 

contains  knowledge,  wisdom,  holiness  and  love.  mcctinc  of  the  New  Yort 


,ot/e  on 
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HOLE-IN-ONE"  RECORD 


The  Haekin  Information  Service,  Washinc- 
ton,  D.  C.,  haa  made  a  practically  perfect 
score  in  its  department  of  Quea* 
tiona  -  and  •  Answera.  Newspaper 
readers  often  send  editors  into  a 
query  sand-trap,  but  here  is  a  (V 
popular  feature  that  speeds  them  'w 
on  to  a  sunny  fairway. 


The  Burlinston  Ft—  Pr—s  (21,639  hmt 
Ttntwd  its  eontrmet  for  Tht  Htuhin  Strvict. 


